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PREFACE. 

On receipt of Resolution, dated 23rd June, 1803, of the Ilon’ble 
the Lieutenaut-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, regard¬ 
ing the compilation of a Gazetteer or Historical and Statistical 
Memoir of each district of these Provinces, Mr. C. A. Daniel!, 
who then officiated as Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahar, 
divided the work as regarded his district among his subordinate 
officers. The portion of the work originally allotted to me was 
the chapter on the Antiquities of the District. Ou receipt of a 
subsequent Circular (No. GA., dated 8th July, 1868), I was desired 
to give an account of the places of pilgrimage, with notes of the 
objects of adoration or pilgrimage, dates of fairs and their locality, 
and tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habits, &c. Before 
the officers with whom I was associated in the work could com¬ 
mence their respective labours, they were removed to other appoint¬ 
ments; but the circumstance of my remaining here enabled me to 
undertake and carry to completion that portion which it had been 
arranged I should undertake, and gave me the opportunity also of 
entering upon and finishing the other portions of the work. 

The difficulties I had to contend with were various. There 
were no official records prior to 1857 to refer to, neither had I 
access to any good library of reference ; besides which my leisure 
hours were limited, and the language in which I wrote was not my 
mother-tongue. If the Memoir is therefore defective, I trust the 
reasons I have advanced will bo a sufficient excuse. 

To elegance of style I make no pretension, and I trust my 
shortcomings in that respect will he overlooked. 
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I am aware that some portions of the compilation will not 
interest the English reader; yet I have allowed them to stand, in 
the hope they may prove interesting to my countrymen, for whose 
use I hope to translate the Memoir into the Vernacular. 

In spelling Indian names I have adhered to Dr. Hunter’s 
system of transliteration, which seems to me to ensure more 
accuracy than the arbitrary system in vogue. The table given 
below explains the system adopted. 

On information connected with local subjects I received con¬ 
siderable assistance from my friend, Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsli, 
Honorary Magistrate of Chaprawat, in this district, and I acknow¬ 
ledge the same with thanks. 

Bulandsiiatiati : \ 

3rd September , 1872. / LACHMAN SINGH. 

HINDI ALPHABET, WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


Hindi. 

English . 

Hindi. 

English. 
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gh 

WT 

ft 


ch 
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chh 
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sr 
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<3 
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jb 


ft 
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t 
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e 
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th 
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HINDf ALPHABET WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS.—( Concluded.) 


Hindi. 

English. 

Hindi. 

English . 


n 


r 


P 


1 


ph 

51 

y or w 

* 

b 

'SI 

sh 

* 

bh 


kh 


tn 


s 


y 


h 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC LETTERS WITH THEIR ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS. 

Persian and Arabic. English . 


Z 

t 


h 

kh 


5 l. 

b J 

i 

t 



d 

5 


q 

w 
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No. 2799. 

RESOLUTION. 

General Department. 

Dated Allahabad , the 23rd June , 18G8. 

Resolution by the lion hie the Lieutenant-Governor of tin North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces , reyarding the compilation of u Gazetteersor Historical and 
Statistical Memoirs for the several Districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces . 

Read— 

Letters from the Government of India, Home Department, dated the 30th May, 1867, and 
31st March, 1868, calling attention to the compilation of the "Central Provinces 
Gazetteer,” and desiring that “ steps may be taken to initiate a similar work for the 
North-Westcru Prov iiiccs.” 

Ordered, that the following Minute bo recorded:— 

In 1844 Mr. Thomason laid down a plan for the preparation of an histori¬ 
cal and statistical report for every district in these Provinces. The orders are 
preserved in Appendix XXIV. of the tc Directions to Collectors.” The instruc¬ 
tions are so full and practical, that in now reviving the plan with reference 
to the foregoing despatch, 1 cannot do better than extract them in full:— 

“ 1st. —It is very desirable to collect together all the statistical information 
which has been acquired during the late settlement, to throw it into a convenient 
form, and publish it for general information. The object of the undertaking 
is strictly practical. It should form an official history of each district, and 
contain all that will enable the public officers of Government to understand the 
peculiarities of tlio district, and conduct its administration. 

“ 2nd. — There should be a separate volume for each district as at present 
constituted. 

“ 3rd.—Each volumo should consist of three parts—the narrative, the tabu¬ 
lar, and the geographical. 

“ 4 tlu —The narrative portion should comprise in the first place a general 
account of the whole district—its position, features, capabilities, history before 
our acquisition of the country and since as far as can be known, when it 
assumed its present limits, what changes have occurred in the judicial, 
magisterial, or revenue jurisdictions. Lists of judges, collectors and magis¬ 
trates, with dates of assuming charge dates of introduction of special 
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measures, e. special commission tinder Regulation T., 1821, Maafoo deputy 1 
collectors’ commission under III., 1828; dates on winch changes of'system 
took effect, such as cessation of powers of provincial courts, conferment of cri¬ 
minal powers on sessions judges, &c. 

« 5^.—Local division should ho stated,—perguunahs, tohsocls, thannalis, 
xnoonsiffees. These may conveniently bo tabulated in the body of the nar¬ 
rative, and should show the pergminahs, &t\, geographically arranged from 
N. W. to S. E., and the area, jumma, population of each. 

“ 6/7*.—From generals the account should proceed to details, pergunnah 
by pergunnah, arranged in the order in which they stand in the table. 

“ 7 tj u —Tho fiscal history of each pergunnah should be given—former 
assessments as contrasted with the present. A correct jumma wasilbakeo, 
from the commencement of our rule to the present time, would be most 
curious, if it could ho given. This should be according to tho fnslce year 
up to 1810-41, and after that tho commercial year. There should also bo 
a note of all sums remitted as irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of 
tho year for which and in which remitted. 

(i &th .—The tenures should bo described and classed as accurately as may 
be, and all peculiarities of tlio agricultural population shown,—their tribo or 
caste, early history, present state, rank, and character. 

“ D/A.—The chief towns should bo mentioned—their size, products, rise, 
former state, present state, probable prospects. 

iL 10/7*.—Any remarkablo* suits or proceedings should bo noticed,—the 
dissolution of old farms or talookas; the fall of old influential families, or 
tho rise of new ones; effects of tho special commission; general effect of 
revenue and judicial system, whenever observable, as transferring property 
from one class of men to another. 

“ 11/7*.—The fullest particulars should bo given regarding tho last settle¬ 
ment,—whon commenced, by whom conducted, when completed, and on what 
principle: how it has subsequently worked. Settlement reports should bo 
printed entire in an appendix. 

iC 12/7*.—Statistical information should bo given regarding education, 
the number of schools and scholars, the subjects taught, and emoluments 
of teachers. 

** 13/7*.—Means of improvement,—rivers capable of being turned to 
account for purposes of irrigation or navigation, markets which might bo 
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opened by new roads, tanks, reservoirs, bunds which might be formed, 
drainage where required. 

“ 14th .—All the authorities on which the statements are based should be 
carefully given, whether books, official records, or personal observation.* ” 

The idea conveyed in the above orders was but imperfectly realized. 

Goorpnon. | Aiiypurh. | Fattehpore. Memoirs of the kind contemplated have 

Budtton. I Cawnpore. 1 Goruckporc. been prepared and published only for 

the districts in the margin. 

Another settlement has now come round, and the opportunity is suitable 
for fully carrying into effect the views sketched out by Mr. Thomason. 

Ample materials are at hand, and the work can at once be taken up for 
the permanently-settled districts, and for those in which the new settlement 
has been concluded. Where the settlement is yet in progress, or in prospect, 
it will bo better to defer commencement until the settlement has been com¬ 
pleted, but it will not be necessary to wait until the settlement has been con¬ 
firmed by Government. 

For the districts in which reports were prepared under the orders of 1844, 
it will be necessary to embody information upon subsequent events, and gene¬ 
rally to complete and improve the work. 

For tho rest, the compiler will have the reports of the former and present 
settlements, and such papers as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, 
census reports, papers regarding famines, the volume of " Selections from tho 
Revenue Records of the North-Wcstern Provinces in 1818,” published by tho 
Foreign Department in 18fid, and such like. 

The effects of the mutiny year and of subsequent proceedings upon pro¬ 
perty, and upon any classes of the community chiefly affected thereby for better 
or for worse, should bo clearly brought out. All leading events materially 
touching the people, or the administration of any department, such as famines, 
floods, extensivo liail-storms, epidemics, should be tracod. Curious and import¬ 
ant information might also be obtained as to the course of prices-current from 
very early times to the present. 

* The tabular and geographical instructions have been omitted, and also those for the, 
preparation of mouzawar lists. Some of the latter proved of much use after the destruction 
of records in 1857; but they are too bulky for the work. 
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The leading effects of canal irrigation should be noticed on die habits 
and growth of the population, on the spring level of the country, and on tho 
climate. Similarly, changes in the amount and direction of tlio local or general 
trade, both export and import, since tho introduction of railways; the growth 
of new towns and cusbas, the decline of old ones ; any symptoms of the change 
in population from agricultural occupations to urban life and trade, or vice 
versa; growth or decrease of jungles, forest trees, &e., and all such matters. 

Tho tabular portion should contain all necessary statistics of area, popti- 
lation, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and tho like. 

The area table, besides the ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and 
barren waste, will show details of irrigated and unirrigated land,—the latter 
being distinguished into what is irrigated from wells, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, tho returns of every previous 
census, with such particulars of caste and employment as may bo available. 
The number of souls in towns containing above 5,000 should bo stated. 

The revenue table should give the results by pergunndhs, with the rate of 
incidence on the total—inalgoozaree and cultivated—areas, and the assessment 
of former settlements should, as far possible, be given. 

Revenues from other sources than land assessment should also be noted. 

The education table should contain a list of all colleges, schools, and 
village schools, with the average attendance at the time being. 

The mortuary table will contain all details available from the time the 
returns were first set on loot. 

There should be a map for each tehseelee or pergunnah, showing chief 
towns, markets, and police posts, and the outline of the revenue and civil 
sub-divisions, tho customs line, canals and rajbuhas, railways, and main roads. 

In the circular of 1844 it was directed that vernacular words and names 
should be “ turned into English according to the plan of the Record Com¬ 
mittee,”—See Appendix I., Directions to Settlement Officers. “ This scheme 
was adopted by the Record Committee in 1821. It has therefore the sanction 
of official authority, and is besides recommended as that which an English¬ 
man would naturally adopt, without aiming at great refinement or accuracy.” 
Name** and places must therefore be written according to the commonly 
received orthography. Indeed, to adopt the scientific mode of transliter* 
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tion in the body of such works would produce confusion and embarrassment, 
and greatly detract from their value and practical use for administrative 
ends. But in order to secure the means of strict accuracy for literary purposes, 
an appendix will be added to each volume, giving the chief names of rivers, 
cities, towns, temples, hills, or other objects, as well as the names of the leading 
families or chief men adverted to in the body of the work, in the manner shown 
in the following table:— 


Na?7ie as writ- 

Hanir in 

Vernacular. 

Same accord¬ 
ing to Asiatic 
Society’s spell¬ 
ing. 

Remarks. 

ten in this 
work. 

Persian. 

Hiiidee. 

Cawnpore, 

! 


Kanhpiir, ... 

Head-quarters 
of the district. 

Futtohporc, 


... 

Path pur, ... 

Do. 

Futtehgurh, 


■ M 

Fathgarh, ... 

Do. 

Susoor Khidereo, 

— 

i 

SasurKhaderi, 

A river. 

Peepul, 

V-V 


Pinal, ... 

A tree. 

Burgud, 

ji 

1 

Bargad, 

Do. 


Further instructions for this mode of transliteration will be issued sepa¬ 
rately. 

A few years ago an effort was made to provide fuller materials for 
“ Thornton’s Gazetteerthese were obtained from the various districts, and 
were compiled by Mr. Dale ; but the new edition of that work has not yet been 
published in England, The original materials have, however, been preserved, 
and have now boon returned to each district, where they will bo available for 
the purposes of the present work. 

I do not desire to impose the task upon any special functionary. I am 
well aware that it will only be satisfactorily performed by those who possess 
a taste for this special kind of employment, and the consequent disposition to 
take it up with zeal for its own sake. Among the settlement officers and the 
numerous assistants now attached to that department, there must be many whose 
position and duties would peculiarly qualify them to compile a work of the kind 
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intended; and I feel safe in trusting to the public spirit, zeal, and literary 
powers of this class, and of the junior officers of the service at largo, promptly 
and effectively to carry out the plan. It would bo a reproach to the North- 
Western Provinces if volunteers in sufficient numbers were not forthcoming 
for the work. Useful gazetteers have been published * for tho districts in the 
Central Provinces : the Government of India expects similar compilations from 
all other Administrations; and we, to whom the project has been so long 
familiar, ought not to be behindhand. 

It should be kept in view that these works are intended not only for Eng¬ 
lish readers, but for the native public also; and for their benefit the Memoirs 
will eventually bo translated. It is possible, indeed, that native writers might 
be found competent to aid in compiling chapters, or even a complete memoir, 
the contents of which would be useful for the English work. Tho present 
Miniito should be, with this view, translated and published in tho Oordco 
Gazette . 

I look to the Commissioners of divisions to keep these instructions in view, 
and from timo to time, as opportunity offers, to endeavour to make suitable 
arrangements for carrying them into effect, and for encouraging some well 
qualified officer in each district to take up the work in earnest. 


W. MUIR. 
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CIRCULAR No. 6A. op 1868. 

Dated Allahabad, the 8th Juno, 1868. 

From —Secretary to Government, North - Western Provinces , 

To— 

SiR, —Referring to Resolution No. 2799, dated 23rd ultimo, regarding 
the preparation of statistical memoirs for these Provinces, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to circulate the annexed papers, which show the rule 
upon which the transliteration of names in the appendix of names, &c., should 
be formed, and also the kind of geographical and antiquarian information 
which the Geographical Society of Bombay suggest should be given. 

I have, &c., 

R. SIMSON, 

Secretary to the Government, 

North-Western Provinces* 


(COPY). 

Plan of a proposed Index or List of the Geographical Names in India , in Verna¬ 
cular and English Spellings , with Memoranda — Geographical , Etymological , 
Antiquarian , and Statistical. 

The Committee of the Geographical Society of Bombay, appointed 
to prepare a vernacular and English index or list of the principal places, rivers, 
mountains, &c., in India, have agreed on the following statement of the outline 
of a general plan to guide them in the formation of the proposed index, and to 
enumerate the particulars it might properly include. 

2. The object of the list is primarily geographical and etymological , but 
the Committee hope information may be placed at their disposal to enable them 
to make it also historical and statistical. They do not contemplate the compi¬ 
lation of a gazetteer; but such an index will form an essential preliminary and 
basis for a full gazetteer of India,—a work of which the want is becoming 
greatly felt. 

3. The Committee, therefore, consider that a full index of the kind ought 
to embrace the following:-— 
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1. —Names of all towns, villages of any size or note, railway stations, &c., 

with the talooka and district or state in which each is situated, and 
its longitude and latitude* 

To this it seems desirable to add, where known, the population; name 
of the river or stream on which each is situated; altitude above 
the sea-level; the dates and names of founders ; the etymology of 
the name; the Sanskrit or ancient name; and notes of connected 
events, peculiar products or manufactures ; places of note, temples, 
commemorative pillars, &c , in their vicinity, with reference to fuller 
descriptions already published. 

2. —Names of tho talookas or divisions in each district, with the area, chief 

town, and population. 

3. —Shrines and places of pilgrimage, with notes of the objects of adoration 

or pilgrimage; dates of fairs, &c., and precise locality. 

4. —Rivers, their rise, course, and confluence or debouchure; lakes, with 

their size or area and products; hot springs, with their temper¬ 
ature. 

5. —Mountain ranges, with average heights ; peaks with their greatest 

altitude ; hill forts, with notes of events connected with them, and 
their present condition. 

6. —Valleys, plateaux, &c., having particular designations, with notes on 

their peculiarities. 

7. —Tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habitats, castes, race, 

peculiar deities, occupations, &c. 

The notes alluded to under the above heads are not intended to bo lengthy, and 
in few cases need extend to half a dozen lines, but generally may be restricted 
to one or two, whilst all detailed information collected might be preserved by 
the Geographical Society for reference. 

4. If this plan can be well filled up, the proposed list will include as many 
as possible, if not all, of the names on the maps of Rennell, Arrowsmith, Allen, 
Walker, and Keith Johnston, and in the road-books, with many others in 
addition. It would thus be of considerable extent, and require a large amount 
of patient labour, besides the collection of much information that has never yet 
been brought together from the many districts of so vast a country. 
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5. The forms in which the Committee propose to compile th6 names are 
two-fold. 1st —Every name must be given in the characters of the vernacular 
or vernaculars of the district in which it occurs, and in the language to 
which the name belongs. Thus purely Muhamadan names must be given 
in Oordoo, and in the characters of the Hindoo dialect of the place ; and Hindoo 
names in the form or forms used by educated Hindoos of the vicinity, 
whether Hindi, 1 Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Kaclihi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Ooriya, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalim, Singalese, or Burmese ; but 
for convenience in printing, it may be found best to use the Dcvnagari 
alphabet, for all the Sanscritic dialects at least. To guide in deciphering 
the various characters, and prevent mistakes in printing, each name should be 
followed by its transliteration into Roman characters according to a uniform 
alphabet. This will bo of special value in all manuscript lists sent to the 
Committee. And as the alphabet of Sir Wrn. Jones, as now written by the 
Koyal Asiatic and other Societies and by most Orientalists, is familiar to many, 
the Committee would employ it for this purpose, and prepare alphabets of the 
different Indian languages for the use of those who may assist them. The 
Committee would gladly have availed themselves of the spelling in published 
vernacular maps and hooks, but have found, in the best of these, instances of 
transliteration from common English spellings, and therefore cannot depend 
upon them as trustworthy even for those districts for which they are able to 
obtain such aid ; and they recommend that the vernacular orthography of the 
names be collected afresh, together with other information. 2nd .—Besides the 
vernacular, the English spellings in common uso and on the trigonometrical 
survey maps will bo given; and both the English and vernacular forms will 
be so arrauged that, either being known, tho name will be at once found in its 
alphabetical place in the index. 

6. To these the Committee hope to be able to add any peculiar forms of 
Indian names found in the best-known historical and descriptive works in India, 
such as the writings of Orme,Dow, Elphinstonc, Grant Duff, Mill, Wilson, 
Thornton, Montgomery Martin, Ronnell, Hamilton, &c.; also the Greek and Sans¬ 
crit ancient names so far as they have been identified by Lasson, De Saint- 
Martin, Cunningham, &c. 

7. As to the inodes of spelling, it is well known that the Indian 
Universities and Oriental scholars are in favour of writing names as transliterated 
from the vernacular orthography, whilst popular feeling is probably averse 
to any change in the prevalent variety. This list or index interferes with 
neither, further than to bring them together. By giving the names in native 
characters, their etymologies as well as pronunciation will be much better 
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preserved than by any mode of transliteration alone on any system whatever; 
and no name will bo entered whose vernacular spelling has not been obtained. 
The transliterated spellings will serve as a check on typographical errors ; and 
the ordinary spellings will make the list generally useful to all Europeans, 
especially to such as are not thoroughly acquainted with the geography of 
the country, and will adapt it as an index to all maps of India. 

8. Considering the nature and extent of the work, the Committee—whilst 
they would gladly prepare forms of the returns required, with instructions 
respecting the particulars to be entered, &c., and systematic alphabets for 
transliterating the various languages so as to prevent mistakes and confusion, 
and whilst ready to do their best in compiling and editing the information 
placed at their disposal—feel that they must be mainly dependent upon fresh 
information from each locality. And believing as they do, that, with adequate 
assistance, such a list or index would bo of permanent value to all connected 
with this country, they recommend the Geographical Society to bring tho 
matter before the Government of Bombay, with the request that tho Committee 
and Society bo afforded that assistance in procuring the desiderated informa¬ 
tion which Government alone can afford, by obtaining tho sorvices of its 
officers in the revenue and educational departments and others in collecting 
the vernacular names and other required particulars from the various districts 
of the Presidency ; and that the Government of Bombay graciously use its 
influence in obtaining for the Society similar assistance from the other Govern¬ 
ments of India. 

The Roman A Ipkabet adapted for Indian Languages . 

Hindu Persian. 


A 

a 

short, as u in English but, 


1- 

A 

a 

long, as a in far, bar, ••• 


T 

A ’A* 

fi ’a 

do. semi-vowel, ... 

— 

t 

Ai 

ai 

gutturo-palatal diphthong, as in English 
aisle, or nearly as in German Kaiser, ... 

$ 


Au 

au 

gutturo-labial, as ou in English lout or 
sound, or au in the German Haus,... 

■V 

VT 


B 

b 

as in English, 

V 



* The alternative forms are not Wilton’s. They are recommended as the diacritical 
marks attached to them can be produced with greater ease and saving of time, or are more con¬ 
venient than those proposed by him. 
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The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Hindi . Persian . 


Bh 

bh 

nearly as in English abhor, 

* 


C 

c 

not to be used in transliteration, 



Cli 

ch 

as in church, ... ... ... 


<? 

Chh 

chh 

aspirated ch, ... 

$ 


D 

d 

dental, as th in English that, the, &c.,... 


a 

m 

dh 

aspirated d, ... ... .. 


*>* 

V 

d 

lingual, as d in English, ... 

z 

5 

Dli 

dh 

aspirated English d, 

z 

*5 

E 

0 

long, as a in English pate, mate, &c.; as the 





first e in German alol, or in French 





Lumiiro, or Italian Lumiera, 


sf 

$ 

a 

short, as e in bet, pet, men, &c., 

—• 

— 

F 

f 

as in English, 


J 

G 

s 

always hard, as in gone, ... 

n 


•,Gh 

S h 

aspirated g, ... 



'Gh 

gb 

deeply guttural gh, 

— 

i 

HH 

bh 

as in English, ... ... 

% 

Jb 

HIJ 

kh 

a deeply guttural h, 


C 

H 

h 

a soft flatus, ... 

» 

• 

— 

I 

i 

short, as i in English hill, mill, &c., ... 

* 

1 

i 

i 

long, as the diphthongs in English meet, 





peel, leave, or in French qui, 

* 

* 

St 

J 

j 

as in English, 

m 

G 

Jh 

jb 

aspirated j, ... 



K 

k 

as in English, ••• 

sr 

L S 

K 

k 

very sharp guttural, ... ... 

— 

3 

Kh 

kh 

aspirated k, ... 



Kh 

kh 

sharp aspirated guttural, ... ... 

- 

t 

L 

1 

as in English, ... ... 


J 

M 

m 

as in English, 


t 

N 

n 

as in English, ... ... 

* 


0 

o 

a cerebral, ... 


— 
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The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Hindi Persian . 


$Tn 


as in English hang, bang, ••• 

* 

— 

$Tn 

nn 

as in French Anjou, ... 

5! 

— 

NfJ 

nfi 

nasal mark, as n in the French bon, ... 


— 

0 

o 

always long, as in English mote, boat, 





pole, &c«, ... ... ... 

% 

r>* 

P 

P 

as in English, ... ... 

tr 

V 

Ph 

ph 

aspirated p, ... ... 

va 

♦> 

B 

r 

as in English, ... ... 

? 

> 

B 

r 

nearly as in English burr, ... 

f 

> 

Bi 

ri 

short lingual vowel, ... 


— 

HI 

vt 

long do, ... ... ... 


— 

S 

s 

as in English, 

z 


SfiT 

ss 

a palatal s, ... ... ... 


— 

sg 


as in French pa, ... 

— 

a* 

§s 

P 

a very sharp English s, 

— 


JSh 

sll 

as in English sash, ... 



T 

t 

as t in French, Italian, German, &c.. 

h 

O 

Th 

th 

as th in English theory, theology, &c., 


€> 

T 

t 

lingual, hard, as in English trumpet,... 

z 


Tb 


aspirated English t, ... ... 

z 

i. 

%> 

T 

fr 

a sharp French t, ... ... 

— 

U 

U 

ll 

short, as in English full, push, put 





(present tense), ... 

z 

u 


u 

long, as in moot, rule, ... ... 



V 

w 

n 

W / 

as in English, 

9 


X 

X 

not to be used. 



Y 

y 

as in English, ... . 

u 


z 

z 

as in English, 


) 

Zh 

zh 

as j in French je, 

— 

A 

) 

? 

z 

••• ... ... 

— 

!■ ■ ■ ^ 

z 


••• ••• ... .* ... 

— 

- - w* 

3Z 

55 

••• M« ... 

— 

! '' ....... ii 



( xviii. ) 

The Hindi Alphabet, with its Roman Equivalents. 


Hindi. 

English , 

W 

k 

m 

kh 

n 

£ 

VT 

gk 

¥ 

A 


ch 

¥ 

chh 

51 

j 

VR 

jh 

f 

51 

OQ 

z 

t 

z 

fch 

¥ 

d 

¥ 

dh 

ft 

n 

* 

t 

VI 

th 


d 

VI 

dh ' 

®r 

n 

vr 

P 

Hi 

P b - 

H 

b 

*1 

bh 


m 


Hindi. 

English , 

n 

y 

X 

r: 

vr 

1 

v 

Y 

VI 

a 


sk 

* 

s 

¥ 

h 

VI 

a 

vrr 

& 

¥ 

i 

f 

I 

Z 

u 

35 

il 

VB 

ri 

VI 

ri 


Iri 

m 

lfx 

n 

o. 

$ 

ai 

% 

v o 


ata 

• 

fi 

• 

h 


( xix, ) 


Persian, with its Homan Equivalents. 


Persian . 

) 

English. 

Persian . 

English . 

T 

i 

* 


) 

r 

a , 

) 

r 

i 

•) 

rh 

I 

Lmf 

u 

b 

3 

zb 

s 


bh 
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uT 

sll 

y 

1> 


c- 


Ph 

U* 

5 

o 

t 

10 

t 

V 

th 

& 


& 

t | 

e 

* 


tli 

e 

gk 

«£> 

8 

o 

f 

C* 

j 

J 

k 


jk 


k 

£ 

ch 

** 

kh 


Cllli 


g 

c 

li 

«* 

gk 

t 

kh 

J 

1 

4 

d 

r 

m 

Ad 

dh 


n 

5 

d 

5 

von 

*5 

<Jk 


h 

4 

? 


y ie 


* To be indicated by the yowel with which it may bo associated, with an apostrophe 

placed before it. 





ERRATA. 


At page 17, 
„ 18, 

„ 25, 

r 42, 

„ 47, 

» 74, 

if 104 , 

„ 111 . 

„ 131, 

„ 132, 

„ 134 , 

» 150 , 

» 151, 

„ 160, 

„ 172 , 


line 22, for—revived read revised. 

lino 29, for—Lai, Khfmi read Liilkhani. 

line 2, omit the tcords Puliasu, Abdool Lateef Khun of 

line 22, for—Cawnpur read Khaupur. 

line 3, for—zamimlari.roa// zamindar. 

line 9, for—out of above sum read out of the above num. 

line 33, for—Act XIII. read Act VIII. 

line 15, for—Rameshwar read Rajealiwar. 

line 23, omit Rs. 

line 12, for—cast read last. 

line 23, for—Thekabati read Shckhawat. 

line 13, omit being. 

in the lost line, for—all Pcdalliwal read called PalliTrnl. 
line 9, for—Rhugwat read Rhagwat. 
line 21, omit in. 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

MEMOIR OF BULANDSHAHAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND GENERAL HISTORY. 

The District of Bulandshahar lies between N. Lat. 28°-2'-45* and 28°-43', 
and E. Long. 77°-25' and 7S°-32'-30' 3f . It is comprised in the Mirath Division 
of the North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
and is bounded on the north by the District of Mirath, on the east by the 
Ganges, on the south by the District of Aligarh, and on the west by the river 
damn a. Its average length from north to south is 35 miles, and from oast to 
west 55 miles, the total area according to the latest survey being 1,908 square 
miles. The temperature varies from the freezing point in winter to about 110° 
of Fahrenheit in summer. The soil is chiefly a rich loam, called Seotd , the 
peculiar quality of which is that it assumes a light grey colour when dry, and 
a rich dark colour when moistened. This soil is tortile where free from admix¬ 
ture of sand, and poor where not. The other descriptions of soil are JDdJcrd, or 
stiff clayey land ; Blind , or sandy soil; and Pilotd , or yellowish sand. Tho last 
two are tho poorest. Lands in tho valley of the rivers are called Khddar , 
whilst those unaffected by the river are called Bdngar . Previously to tho 
construction—or rather opening—of the Ganges Canal, the water-level was 
generally about eighteen feet below the surface of tho earth, but now it is only 
twelve feet in villages affected by tho canal. The elevation of the district above tho 
sea-level varies from 820 feet in tho north-west to 745 in tho south-east, the 
general surface being remarkably level. 

For means of communication and carriage this district is most favour¬ 
ably situated. The Jamn& and Ganges flow along tho western and eastern 
sides for about 40 and 45 miles respectively, while the Ganges Canal—a 
navigable channel—passes down the centre for 38 miles. There are four stations 
of tfye East Indian Railway and two of the Oudh and Ruhelkhand line in the 
district; the Grand Trunk Road divides it into nearly two equal parts, and 
runs 34 miles through it, while its Delhi branch runs another 37 miles ; a 
metalled road from Sikandarabad to Anftpshahar (35 miles), another from 
Antipshahar to Aligarh (21 miles), and a third from Bulandshahar to Jh&jhar 
(15 miles), besides the railway feeders, are usually in good order ; and raised, 
though not metalled, country roads are to be found in every part of the 
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district. There are no hills or lakes. The principal rivers are the Ganges, 
Jamn&, Kali Nadi, and Hindan. The Karon and Clioiya arc mere rivulets, 
which flow during the rains only. 

The area, classified according to the returns of 1871, slands thus :— 

Cultivated ... { R f* - acres'* Tota] 

* Khar'if ... 426,730 „ i 


851,360 acres. 


Cultural»lc. 
Barren 


C Cultivable waste, 200,254 acres'! 

,3 Revenue-free, 30,075 ,, v Total 

^ Fallow of one year, 6,010 „ j 


216,869 „ 

121,361 „ 


Total ... 1,222.590 


The cultivated area divided into irrigated and nnirrigated stands as under :— 


Irrigated from the canal 

f linht ... 

[ Klarrtf... 

ora 

acres 

Ditto from other sources 

[ Haiti ... 
•"\Rhartf... 


yy 

Total 

[Haiti ... 
\ Khan/,,, 

2 i(W? “} =2*8,249 

yy 

Deduct for area cropped in 
Balance—Irrigated area 

Uliirrigated area 

both fasals 

09,561 
... 218,688 
... 632,678 

acres 

yy 

yy 

Total cultivated area 

... 851,366 

yy 


Tlio population of the district, according to the last three censuses, was 
as follows ;— 



Agricultural . 

! 

■ Non~agricultural. 

Total . 


Total. 

Hindus, 

Mussal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Mussal- 

mans. 

Total. | 

Hind Us. 

Mussal- 

m&ns. 

Tn 1847... 
In 1853... 
In 1865... 

353,298 

383,479; 

395,601 

309.237 

335,708 

315,373 

44,061 
47,771 
50,228 

346,095 

396,863 

404,830 

, 261,614 
297,988 

1 805 ( 598j 

81,481 

96,875 

99,232 

099,393 

778,342, 

800,431 

, 570,851 
633,696 
[ 650,971 

128,542 

144.646 

149,460 


Tlio increase in 1865 was entirely owing to the transfer of thirty-three 
villages from the Dchli District after the census of 1853. 


The principal castes and towns of the district are given in separate 
chapters in the sequel. There are no manufactures of importance in the 
district, except perhaps the turbans made at Sikandarab&d. But as a grain- 
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producing tract it is one of the first class in the Jamna-Gangos Du&b. Besides 
grain, the principal articles of produce are cotton, indigo, and safflower. In 
1870, which was a year of average plonty, the quantity of each kind of pro¬ 
duce was as under, according to the returns filed by the Putwdns: — 


Rice ... ... area 1,415 acres, produc 

o 8,304 

maunds. 

Cotton (uncleaned) „ 

59,871 „ „ 

248,339 

?> 

Jawdr and Bdjrd „ 

237,355 „ „ 

884,787 

>> 

Oil-seeds (area includod 

in other crops) „ 

184,015 


Wheat and Barley ... 

325,272 acres „ 

2,409,907 


Pulse ... 

28,628 „ 

401,442 



Jawdr and bdjrd, as a rule, are exported to IiulielkliaiTd in return for gnr and 
sugar ; cotton, oil-seeds, and pulse to Kauhpur or Mirzapur ; indigo to Calcutta; 
and wheat according to demand. The imports from the western districts are 
chiefly in salt. On an average fifty thousand maunds of clean cotton is annually 
exported from this district, and about twenty thousand maunds is kept for its local 
consumption. One seer and eight eliitaks (three pounds) is, by as accurate 
an estimate as can be formed under the circumstances, the averago consump¬ 
tion of clean cotton per person, and of this two-thirds consist of country cloth 
and ono-third of foreign cloth. 

The tenures on which the villages in the district are held are, according to 
the recent settlement records : — 

Zamind&ri ... ... ... ... 1,206 maunds . 

Pattiddri (perfect) ... ... 62 , 

Ditto (imperfect) ... ... ... 262 „ 

Bhaiydchdrah ... ... ... 273 „ 

The best cultivators are the Lodhas, Jats, and Jhoj lifts, and next to them are 
the Tagfts and Ahirs. The women of the first three assist the men in their pur¬ 
suits, and this circumstance is the principal cause of their success. Tho worst 
cultivators are the Gujars and Mewfttis, who are proverbially indolent and fond 
of theft. Only 31£ villages and 34 patches of land were recorded in the 
Mdd/i Registor prepared at settlement as free of revenue, but some of these have 
since lapsed. 

The jamft of the district, under the rent-roll of the settlement just sanc¬ 
tioned, is Rs. 13,65,420, inclusive of tho cesses, which are calculated at ten per 
cent, on the pure revenue. The statistics of population will bo found in the 
appendix. The rise in the prices of agricultural produce within the last ten 
years has considerably encouraged cultivators to increase the extent of their 
holdings, and it has also induced a number of the urban population to adopt 
agricultural occupations. Hence the competition for laud is very great, and 
on a rough calculation, there are about ten cultivators in every hundred who 
cannot got sufficient land to cultivate. 
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Situated between two navigable and mythologically-sacred rivers, and 
being in the vicinity of the capitals of Upper India (Hastin&pur in ancient, 
and Dehli in later times), the territory included in the present District of 
Bulandshahar has been from the very earliest times a peculiarly important 
tract, both from a social as well as a political point of view. The fertility of 
soil and mildness of climate seem to have made the tract still more important, 
and hence it was that a number of “ pillars of state” and “ favourites of royalty” 
adopted it from time to time as their home. Here, in their retired life, they, 
had the advantage of being neither too near to the buzz and intrigues of a 
capital, nor too far from the scene of their former glories. For these reasons, 
those who had the change secured for themselves assignments of land in this 
part of the country, and built towns or villages within those assignments. 
Many of those towns and villages still pride themselves in being the homes of 
illustrious individuals. But it must be remembered that the same causes which 
made this district happier than its neighbours in times of peace, made it also 
more important in times of political commotion. 

In drawing this historical sketch of the district, when no local annals 
are forthcoming resort is unavoidably had to resources which are not abso¬ 
lutely reliable. For the period preceding the Muhammadan invasion, our 
guides are tradition and the Pauranic legends. For events relating to the 
Muhammadan epoch, we find details indeed of important occurrences in the 
histories written by Musalm&n authors; but in certain matters those histories 
are not found quite impartial, and, as regards events of local interest, they 
contain nothing. Relating to events which occurred within living memory— 
that is to say, at or after the accession of the British rule in this part of India— 
all the interesting information ought to have been on official record, but 
unfortunately the records of ZUd Bulandshahar were entirely destroyed in the 
mutiny of 1857. Hence to re-record the details of events occurring between 
the years 1824, when the district was first formed, and 1857, when the records 
were destroyed, we are obliged to consult private documents or depend upon the 
memory of eye-witnesses. The history of the administration for the twenty-one 
years following the commencement of the rule—that is to say, from 1804 to 
1824—when the area now forming the Bulandshahar District was included in 
Zild Aligarh, may be taken from the u Statistics of Aligarh,” a valuable memoir 
published just before the breaking out of the mutiny. 

The Mahdhhdrat tells us that the country on both sides of the Jamna 
below and above Dehli was an extensive forest, inhabited here and there by the 
Bliils, Nfigas, Klmnclus (modern Ivhonds), and other wild tribes. The name 
of the forest was Khftndava Ban, or abode of the Khandus. The wild tribes 
were the “ disturbers of peace” of the Aryan settlers, and, therefore, bitter 
enmity existed between the two races. About twenty-five years before the great 
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war, Mah&rajii Dliritr&shtra of Hastintipur divided his kingdom between his 
sons and nephews, so as to prevent any quarrel occurring between them. To 
his nephews (the five sons of Pandu) he allotted the Kliandava forest, and 
commanded them to go and live there. The five brothers proceeded from 
Hastin&pur “ southward till they reached Kh&ndavaprastha, the city of the 
Khandus, on the Jamna. They took their abode there and built a city, which, 
in consequence of its being so beautiful as to resemble the city of Indra, was 
named Indraprastha.” Having adopted this city as their capital, the sons of 
Pandu built four more cities at convenient distances from it, and gave them 
the following names, viz.: —(1) Ptiniprastha, or the water-supplying city, 
present Pfmipat; (2) Suvaranaprastha, or the golden city, present Sonpat; (3) 
Tailaprastha, or the oil-supplying city, present Tilpat; and (4) Vakaprastha, 
or the city of vocalists, present Baghpat. According to some authorities, the 
names of these cities were different from tlie above ; but there is no difference 
of opinion as to the site of Indraprastha being the ruins lying on the road from 
Delhi to the Qutub Minar, or tho village which in Akbar’s timo was called Din 
Panttli, and was built by Humfiyun. None of the five cities of the Pandavas 
is situated within the present District of Bulandshahar, but Indraprastha and 
Vakaprastha are not more than twenty miles distant from its borders. 

After the sons of Pandu had built the above cities and reduced tho 
forest around them to a placo worthy of human habitation, they are said to 
have commenced clearing the forest further off, and to have been opposed in 
that attempt by the wild tribes, whose homes it threatened with destruction. 
The most formidable of the opponents were the Niigas, a race of beings partly 
human and partly snake according to Hindu mythology, but a Scythian tribe 
according to history. They were the hereditary foes of the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, and a powerful race as long as tho forest existed. With the aid of 
Krishna, the Pandavas were ultimately successful in clearing the forest by 
means of conflagration. The newly-reclaimed tract is said to have soon become 
studded with fine towns, orchards, and fields. 

The great epic further says that the scat of tho Pandava empire, after 
the sons of Dhritr&slitra had been destroyed in tho war, was removed from 
Dehli to Hastintipur, and that it remained at the latter place till tho timo 
the Mahdbhdrat was compiled. It is well known that a few generations after 
the great war tho capital was transferred from Hastin&pur to Kous&mbhi. The 
exact site of the latter city was not known until very recently Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham, of the Archaeological Department, identified Kosam near Allahabad 
to be the Kous&mbhi of Sanskrit writers. It was conjectured to be somewhere 
in the Lower Du&b, and according to local tradition Ahitr, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges in this district, was the next capital after Hastindr 
pur; but Koil and several other towns also laid claim to the honour, unsup- 
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ported, however, by any conclusive evidence. In short, when the seat of 
empire was removed to a distance, the viceroy at Delhi, who was a member 
of the royal family, assumed independence, and his descendants continued to 
be first-rate sovereigns long after Kousambhi had been ruined. While Hasti- 
nttgur was the capital, the eastern half of this district belonged to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the governor of Ahar. But the town of Aliar, together with a number 
of villages in its vicinity, are said to have been given by Rajah Janmejaya, 
great-grandson of the Pandavas, to the Brahmans who assisted him in per¬ 
forming the snake sacrifice, which, in retaliation for the deatli of his father by 
snake-bite, he had undertaken lor the extermination of serpent, kind ; and 
immediately after this event the head-quarters of the governor of Aliar were 
removed to the present site of Bulandshahar, which at that time went by the 
name of Banchhati, or land reclaimed from a forest. Raja. Parmfil, one of the 
governors of Banchhati, built here a fort, tho ruins of which are traced in the 
ravines about 150 yards to the north of the present jail. Sonic generations 
afterwards, a town was built here by Raja Ahibaran (cobra coloured), of the 
Tour or Pandava tribe, and it was calk'd Baran after him. This name is still 
retained in the revenue records, and the Baranwal Banias, who are found iri 
large numbers in the Banaras Division, and of whom two or three families still 
reside in Bulandshahar, claim their descent from tho above Ahibaran. Being 
situated on the edge of the valley of tho Kali Nadi, and being at a considerable 
height above the level of the surrounding country, the town was commonly 
called UneM Nagar, or lofty city, and this name having been rendered into 
Persian, became Bulandshahar. In Akbars time, as wc learn from tho 
Ain-e-Akbart , and even 300 years before it, as we find in the Tdrihh-e-Firoz 
SJid/tt, Baran was the capital of a large /Aid. Of the Budhist period no 
clear vestiges are to bo found in this district, although well-ascertained sites 
of ancient Budhist buildings have been discovered in all the surrounding 
districts* The circumstance of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Ilian and IIwen 
Thsang not having visited any place or monastery here may perhaps be owing 
to there being nothing worth seeing here. 

According to tradition, it would appear that about twenty-five years before 
tho ninth invasion of Mahmud Ghaznavi, the Dor Rajputs were invited from 
tho Lower Dufib by tho Raja of Dehli to oust his feudatory of Baran and 
establish themselves between Koil and Mirath. Under this instigation, the 
Dors, headed by their Chief, Hardatta, took possession of Baran, as well as of 
the country from Delhi to Mirath, and from the latter place to Koil; they set¬ 
tled themselves in largo numbers in the villages vacated by the dependents or 
kinsmen of the former sovereign. Hardatta built here tho fort the remains 
of which now go by the name of the Baliie Kot, besides two smaller forts at 
Mirath and Koil, as outposts of his domains. Several palaces and a tank, the 
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vestiges of which are still visible in the suburbs of Bulandshahar, are said to 
have been built by Hardatta or his descendants. Muhammadan history presents 
itself at this stage of our narrative to relieve tradition, but we do not find it 
competent enough to guide us unaided, and we must depend, therefore, on 
tradition till a little further on we may bid it adieu. 

Farishtah says that in the year 408 llijri (1017 A. D.), whilst on his 
ninth expedition, Mahmud invaded Miratli, and exacted from Ilardatta, 
its ruler, a large sum of money. Tradition adds that Baran was also visited 
by the Ghaznavi invader at the same time, and that it was saved by Hardatta 
at a similar sacrifice as that offered at Miratli. For 170 years after this event 
the descendants of Hardatta seem to have retained the sovereignty of Baran, 
though perhaps in a declining state during the period when Prithirty was 
emperor of Delhi. It was in 1193 A. I), that Qutub-uddin Ebak, the general, 
and afterwards successor, of Shalifib-uddin Ghori, captured Koil, Bad a tin, 
Miratli, and Baran, and extirpated the petty rulers of those places. The 
ruler of Baran at the time was Chandrasen Dor. He defended the fort gal- 
lantlv against the attacks of the Ghori army, until betrayed by two of his own 
unfaithful servants, Ajayapfil Dor and Hirasing Brtihman, who treacherously 
opened the gate and admitted the enemy. Chandrasen was slain in the defence 
of his capital, but not before lie had killed with an arrow Khwajah Lai Ali, 
an officer of high rank in the invading army. The tomb of this shahid-mard 
(martyr) is situated about nine hundred yards to the east of the Bfilfie Kot, and 
is held in high reverence by the Musalman residents of the town. An inscription 
stone is placed on the tomb, but the letters of it are so worn out that they can¬ 
not be deciphered ; and in the pavement of the tomb there is a slab bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription, which also is, unfortunately, illegible. The latter seems to 
have been taken from some Hindft or Budh temple. 

The traitor Ajayapal was rewarded by the conqueror with the choudh- 
rdt office of Baran and the title of Malik Muhammad Darftz Qad. He em¬ 
braced Islam, but failed thereby to obtain the office of governor, in the hope of 
gaining which ho had betrayed his master. His descendants are up to this 
time shareholders in the proprietorship of Bulandshahar, and they hold a paper 
which they call the Farmm given to Ajayapal by Shahab-uddin Ghori. The 
genuineness of this document is doubtful. Munslii Mangal Son has given a 
copy of it in his history of Bulandshahar, but he has evidently made a mis¬ 
take in supposing its date to bo the fifth of Safar in the year 550 Hijri. The year 
in the original is not clear ; it seems to have been altered from something else 
to something like 550 Hijri. Should this year be taken to be the correct 
reading, then, after deductions for the intercalary months, it ought to corres¬ 
pond with 1155 A. D. But Shahab-uddin had not visited this part of tho 
country until the year 1193 A. D. 
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In short, the governorship of Baran was withheld from Malik Muham¬ 
mad Dar&z Qad and given to one Qu&zi N&r-uddin Ghazanwal, w r ho had ac¬ 
companied the conqueror from his home, and whose descendants still exist here 
and are called Q&zis. By way of respect, the descendants of Ajayap&l, or 
Malik Muhammad, are styled Chaudhris; but as an index to their characteristic, 
they also go by the sobriquet of Tantd , or u pick quarrels.” They are generally 
disliked by the townspeople. 

The extirpation of the Dor dynasty from Baran was followed by a 
century and a half of military rule, and after this came the disastrous age 
when persecution of the country people was the chief duty of the Musalman 
rulers. The conquerors were, up to the middle of the thirteenth century, occu¬ 
pied in reducing the native principalities to subjection. They afterwards 
turned their attention to enforce the law of “ Islilm or death.” The spirit of 
religious bigotry prevailed for nearly three hundred years. There were inter¬ 
vals of course in which the rigour of the religious law was relaxed, but they 
were short and far between. Bulban’s exclusion of Hindus from public offices 
of trust, and Kaiqubud’s indifference to hearing their grievances, were suc¬ 
ceeded by the moderation and generosity which characterized the reign of 
Jalfil-uddin Khi Ij j . 

Tlio last named emperor was, before ascending the throne of Delhi, 
governor of Baran. The good qualities which distinguished his rule in after 
years were discerned in him when he was only a petty governor. He was 
succeeded by Ala-uddin Kliilji, the hero of the Padmavat and other legendary 
poems, a most powerful but unprincipled despot. Al&-uddin signalized himself 
by the introduction of' certain grain laws of the most arbitrary kind. The 
chief sufferers from these laws were the cultivators of the country nearest to 
Debit. The author of the T&rtkJi-c-Firoz S/idln (a resident of Baran) says that 
u the public officers of the Dual) and of the tracts situated close to Dehli were 
bound under strict orders not to allow any one to hoard even a maund of grain 
or to sell it secretly above the fixed price.” The cultivators were so burdened 
with exactions that it was impossible for them to carry any quantity of grain 
from their fields to their homes ; they were compelled to sell the whole on the 
field, and at a low rate. Amongst the counsellors of this tyrant was one Q$zi 
Mugliis, whose ideas of the value of Hindft life and property, and the impress¬ 
ion which an expression of those ideas made on the emperor’s mind, may bo 
gathered from the following dialogue, which is recorded by Zid-uddin Barni 
and Farishtah in their histories as having taken place between the Q&zi and 
the emperor:—“ From what description of Hindis,” asked the sovereign, 
“ is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” The Qazi replied that, “ ac¬ 
cording to Im&m Hanif, the jazid, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may 
be imposed instead of death on the infidels and it is commanded that the jazid 
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and khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that the punishment 
may approach as near as possible to death.” “ You may perceive,” answered 
the king, " that without reading learned hooks 1 am in the habit of putting in 
practice that which has been enjoined by the Prophet.” Another expounder 
of the Quran eulogized this king in the following terms :— u 0 ! Protector of 
Islam ! the misery and humility to which the Hindhs have been reduced in 
your Majesty’s reign is such that their women and children bog alms at the 
doors of Musalinans. All praise is due to you for this great achievement; and 
if this act of yours does not entitle you to the forgiveness of all the sins of your 
life, I warrant you to seize my garment on the day of judgment.” 

In their present state of liberty the Hindus can well imagine what mis¬ 
erable lives their forefathers must have led in Ala-uddin’s reign, and they 
ought ever to bo grateful and loyal to the present Government, which does not 
in any way interfere with their religion or lawful freedom of thought or action. 
The injustice of Al&-uddin’s restrictions on trade were so glaring that even 
his own son and successor, Mubarik Kliilji, notwithstanding his many faults, 
declared them to be null and void, and abolished most of the taxes which his 
father had unjustly imposed on property owned by the Ilindhs. 

Ghayas-uddin Tughlaq was the successor of Mubarik Kliilji. His reign 
was not remarkable for any particularly good or bad actions, but his son, 
Makoinad Tuglilaq, who ascended the thorne in 1325 A. D., surpassed all his 
predecessors in acts of cruelty. His excessive exactions, says Zni-uddin, his 
contemporary, compelled the peasantry of the Dual) to abandon their homes 
and burn their crops. His earliest expedition of cruelty was, according to the 
above author, directed towards l hi ran, where he massacred the inhabitants and 
placed their heads on the parapets of the fort, so as to strike terror among tlio 
survivors. Then followed his man-hunting expeditions, which made the people 
tremble at his name. These inhuman atrocities were ostensibly for the pur¬ 
pose of terrifying the people into subjection, but in reality they seem to have 
been intended for the satisfaction of his blood-shedding propensities. In ad¬ 
dition to these tyrannies of the king, the great famine of 1344 A. D. reduced 
the people to such a state of poverty that they are said to have feasted on 
human carcases. Instead of adopting measures for alleviating the calamity, 
Maliomad Tughlaq pressed his revenue collectors with the demand for payment. 
Being unable to meet tlie demand, some of the officers, as the Governor of Sam- 
bhal, went into open rebellion, whilst others, as the BaranwfU Atnils of Baran, 
having fallen into the tyrant’s hands, were put to death, as if their poverty was 
an unpardonable crime. These horrible acts of him in whose bands the pro¬ 
tection of the people was placed by Providenco so terrified them that they 
retired to the hills and other remote places out of the king’s roach. In short, 
the country around Delhi was reduced to a desert. 

2 
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Firoz Tughlaq, nephew and successor of Mahomad Tughlaq, was a 
mild-tempered king. He tried his best to restore confidence, and abolished all 
the oppressive taxes and cruel forms of punishment invented by his uncle. 
Firozganj at Khurja, in this district, is a monument of this emperor’s love of 
public works. The rules of administration introduced by Firoz were based for 
the most part on equity, and lie was tolerant, too, in religious matters. In 
describing the rapidity with which his conciliatory policy caused the increase 
of population, his historian (Zia-uddin Barm) says (hyperbolically of course) 
that he “ Could not account for it, except by supposing that human beings must 
have fallen from the heavens or sprung out of the earth.” Whatever prosperity 
was regained in the reign of Firoz Shall was destroyed by Taimftr, who is appro¬ 
priately called the “ scourge of* mankind.” Ten yoars after Firoz Shah’s death, 
Taimftr sacked and burnt Delhi, Mirath, and other towns which fell on his way. 
He pleased himself by witnessing human blood flowing in streams. For nearly 
eighty-eight years after this storm there was either no Government or a weak 
Government at Delhi. At last, in 1488, came Sikandar Lodi to the throne. 
Ho was an enlightened administrator,|hut extremely bigoted in religious mat¬ 
ters: hence liis Iliadd subjects had not much reason to be happy in his reign. 

The fury of conversion which had died witli Mahomad Tughlaq was 
revived in Sikandar Lodi’s reign, but fortunately it died again with him. The 
towns of Sikandarabad and Shikarpur in this district were built by Sikandar, 
and the systems of administration adopted by Firoz Tughlaq were improved by 
him. Many of the losses sustained by the country in the anarchy which fol¬ 
lowed the incursion of Taimftr were renewed in this reign. Sikandar was suc¬ 
ceeded by Slier Shah in 1504 A.D. The latter renewed or modified the old 
Hind ft system of revenue administration, but died before the renewed system 
could ho brought to perfection. The reigns of Btibav and Humayim were not 
remarkable for reforms. 

Tills historical sketch of a single district would hardly appear a fit 
place for recording at any length the benevolent reforms introduced by Akbar, 
or for noting the innumerable acts of sound policy which immortalized his 
reign : yet the said reforms and acts wore strikingly uncommon, and a boon 
for all parts of the empire, and hcnco w r e are tempted to give a brief account 
of them. As soon as this monarch had firmly seated himself on the throne, he 
took in hand the w r iso schemes of Sker Shah. He abolished the jazid, the pil¬ 
grim tax, and several other obnoxious duties levied on Hindfts; he conferred 
offices of trust on all classes of his subjects without any regard to their creed, 
but in accordance with merit. He caused the lands to be measured, their capa¬ 
bilities to be ascertained, and the proportion of the produce payable by the 
rayat as rent to be fixed. The country was divided into stibahs, sirkdr$ 9 das - 
tur$ f mahfik, and mowzds , and revenue-collecting officers were appointed on 
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fixed allowances. The fees which under different names were formerly exact¬ 
ed from the rayats were discontinued by Akbar. These measures gave a 
great stimulus to the rise in the value of agricultural labour. In the judicial 
department Akbar’s reforms were not less beneficial than those in tlio revenue 
branch. Local officers were appointed for the distribution of justice, and codes 
of law were published for their guidance. The Dharam Shdstra was declared 
to be the guide in the decision of civil suits amongst the Hind&s, and the Shara 
was the authority for the settlement of such suits amongst the Musalm&ns. 
For criminal prosecutions, the Mahomedan law, modified by the customs of 
the country or by the direction of the emperor, was the sole authority both 
for Hindils and Musalmans. 

The present district of Bulandshahar was, according to tho institutes 
of Akbar, included partly in the Svrkdr of Roil, Sabah Agra, and partly in 
that of Dehli, Suhali Dehli. To Sirkdr Ivoil belonged parganabs— 

Name, Revenue in ddrns . Revenue in rupees, 


1. Alifir 

21,00,554 

52,664 

2. PaMsft 

25,02,502 

62,564 

3. Khurja 

37,03,020 

92,575 

4. Dibfii 

21,67,933 

54,248 

5. Malakpur 

14,46,132 

36,153 

6. Th an ah Faridtl . 

2,12,750 

5,319 

7. Shikar pur 

19,84,828 

49,621 

Total 

1,41,25,779 

3,53,144 

And to Sirkdr Dehli were attached parganahs— 
Name, Revenue in dams. 

Revenue in rupees. 

8. Adah 

5,13,081 

12,827 

9. Baran 

39,07,928 

97,698 

10. Tilbegampur ... 

3,70,374 

9,260 

11. Jewar 

18,78,375 

46,959 

12. Dankour 

10,16,682 

24,417 

13. Sikandar&b&d... 

12,59,199 

31,480 

14. Senthft 

8,54,191 

21,355 

15. Say&nah 

20,49,090 

51,227 

16. K&snah 

15,22,315 

38,058 

17. Shakarpur 

21,11,996 

52,800 

Total 

1,54,83,234 

3,87,081 

Grand Total 

2,96,09,013 

7,38,225 

The present jamd of the district is nearly double of the above total. 
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The changes which the above parganah arrangement has undergone 
since Akbar’s time may he briefly noticed thus Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
13,'and 15 are still in existence as parganah divisions. Three new parganalis, 
viz., Anftpshahar, Agoutah, and Da tin, were formed in subsequent times. Nos. 
5, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, and 17 have recently been abolished. 

An&pshahar was formed a parganah, in Jahangir’s reign, expressly for the 
purpose of accommodating Kajii Ani B&e, who was rewarded by the emperor with 
a jCtfjir of eighty-jour villages on each .side of the Ganges. The service which 
secured this largo jdyir for the Badgiijar Chief is recorded by Jahangir in his 
autobiography to be his having saved the emperor's life at the risk of his own 
in a tiger-liunting expedition. The autobiographer says that, having gone 
out with the heir-apparent and four or five other noblemen to shoot a tiger, lie 
fired his gun at the animal ; the bullet took effect, and the tiger mado a spring. 
Every one of the party tried to escape, hut the confusion was so great that he 
(Jahitngir) fell on his back, and was actually trodden upon by two or three 
persons. An up Rae, the sipdehbardar , or the carrier of the gnu-stand, had 
alone the courage to face the furious animal. He struck it twice on the head 
with a club, then grappled with and ultimately killed it with his sword. As 
often as the tiger turned towards the king, An dtp Rae pushed it off with his 
whole body. Jahangir was so pleased with the courage of Anilp Rae that lie 
gave him the title of Raja Ani Rae Singha Dalan (the foremost among Ihljfis 
and the vanquisher of tigers) and ajtigiroi on e-hundred and sixty-eight villages. 
The villages included in the jayir on the right side of the Ganges belonged to 
Parganah Malakpur. Hence tli new parganah of An upsliahar, the capital of which 
was built by An up Rite, was in reality a portion of the old parganah of Malak¬ 
pur. Malakpur remained a small parganalftillthc year 1817, after which it was 
transferred from the Aligarh to the Miratli District and absorbed into Parganah 
Alnlr. Tli&nah Farida, Adah, Tilbcgampur, and Kasnali were separate parganalis 
till 1844, when the first was absorbed into Aliitr and the others into SikandaruMd. 
Agoutah is the present name of Parganah Sentha. It was given by the Mar- 
hattas when they removed the head-quarters of their A mil from the village of 
Sentlm to that of Agoutah. The object of the transfer was to keep under check 
the turbulent Chouhans of the villages around Agout&h. In some of the 
documents of the time following the conquest of the Dufib this parganah is called 
M&l&garh, from the fact that the wliolo of it was held on lease by Bah&dur 
Khfin, resident of M&lfigarh. 

D&drl was formed into a separate parganah about the year 1814. Its 
history is this, that during the Vazirship of Najib-ud-doulah, the Bhatti Gftjars 
of Katahra were great highway robbers in the neighbourhood of Dehli. To 
deter them from their habits, the Vaztr bribed them by appointing their leader, 
Darg&hi Singh, to the office of chor-mdr , thief-catcher. His duty was to pro- 
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tect travellers on the road between Dehli and Koil. During the following dis¬ 
organization, Darg&hi Singh possessed himself of one-hundred and thirty-three 
villages of the adjacent parganalis, and established his head-quarters at D&dri. 
He afterwards obtained from King Shall Alain the farm of these villages at a 
fixed jaind of Its. 29,000, and also the title of Itfio. The Marliatta Govern¬ 
ment respected this arrangement, and the British officers, too, did not interfere 
with it. The latter sanctioned the farm in the name of R&o A jit Singh, grand¬ 
son of Dargfihi Singh, who was in possession of it at the time of the conquest. 
Ajit Singh died in 1813, and the farm having lapsed, the villages were settled 
as a distinct parganah with their proprietors. A pension of Rs. 500 per 
mensem having been fixed on Liao ltoshau Singh, the eldest son of Ajit Singh, 
and on the other members of the family, Shakarpur was absorbed into D&dri 
in the year 1844. 

Jahangir’s reign was distinguished for the distribution of equal justice 
among the Hindus and Musalmans. He was more tolerant than oven his 
father. He abolished the vexatious duties which had escaped Akbar’s reforms, 
and he abrogated the punishment of* cutting ears and noses. Shfiti-o-Jahfm 
was a worthy son and successor of Jahangir, except that he gavo offence to 
the Hindus by encouraging proselytism. He allowed no forciblo conversions, 
yet he gave passive encouragement to the movement. His reign is said to have 
been the most prosperous period in the history of India after that of Blioj. 

The principal monuments of Ourangzeb’s reign in this district are a num¬ 
ber of Hindi! families converted to Islam. As an instance of this monarch’s 
bigotry, it may be mentioned that, amongst tho old documents in possession of 
the Nagar Musalmans of Ahar, is an order of tho emperor to the purport that 
it was inexpedient to allow all the members of tho Chowdhri family of that 
town to exercise the functions of their hereditary office), but that only two of 
them should be recognized as holders of the office ; and as A. and B. of them 
had just embraced Islam, they were the best entitled to the first selection. 
Instances like this, but on a larger scale, drove the Hindus generally to adopt, 
first, a demeanour of disaffection, and ultimately to go into open rebellion 
against the empire, with what result is well known. 

During the reign of the first three successors of Ourangzeb, viz ., 
from 1707 to 1719 A. D., there was nothing worthy of record in a memoir like 
this. The reign of the fourth brought into the country a foreign invader (Ntkiir 
Sh&h), and paved the way for the disturbances which ravaged it for more than 
half a century. It will be observed that, during the fifty-five years which pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of the British rule, that portion of tho Du&b which in¬ 
cludes the district of Bulandshahar was the scene of as great disasters as in times 
of peace it had been of happiness. Immediately after the accession of Ahmad 
Shfth, the Afghans of Ruhelkhand assumed independence, and the Vaztr was 
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obliged to invite the Marhattas and Jats to assist him in subduing them. Then 
strife arose between the Vazir and Ghazi-uddin II., each desiring to have the 
sole control over the king. Villagers from the parganahs close to the capital 
were summoned by the combatants to take part in the skirmishes which almost 
daily took place in tho suburbs and sometimes in the streets of Delili. This 
state of things was obviously detrimental to agriculture in the country around 
the seat of the empire. Vazir Safdarjang at last retired to Oudh, and Gh&zi- 
uddin became the strongest member of the king’s council. In 1754 Gh&zi 
deposed Almiad Shall and proclaimed Alamgir II. as the next king. His con¬ 
duct in the Punjab provoked the anger of Ahmad Shah Abd&li, who almost 
immediately came down to Delili and sacked and plundered it. After the sack 
of Delili the Abd&li retired to Antipskaliar, his cruel soldiery pillaging on the 
way the villages bordering the road. A few months afterwards he returned 
to his country, leaving Nnjib Khan Ruhela as Amir-ul-umrd of the Delili court. 
As soon as Ahmad Shah was out of sight, Ghazi-uddin again appeared in the 
field. He ousted the Amir-ul-wnrd from his office, as well as tho j&gir which 
ho had secured in the Duab. His assistants in this affair were the Marhattas, 
whose army laid waste the country through which it passed. As soon as the 
Abdali heard of those excesses on the part of Ghazi-uddin, he again marched 
for Delhi, hut before lie could reach that place Ghazi-uddin had murdered the 
king and escaped towards Bharatpur. Ahmad Shah plundered Delili a second 
time and again retired to Anupshahar. His army repeated the cruelties on tho 
country people. While Ahmad Shall was encamped at Anhpshahar, the 
Marhattas captured Delili and completed its desolation. A battle was at last 
fought between tho Kabul and Dakhan armies at Panipat. The Marhattas 
wore completely routed in this battle ; they quitted tho Duab, and Najib- 
ud-doulah again assumed the office of Amir-ul-umrd at Delili. He was an able 
minister, and his policy of reconciling such Chiefs as Dargahi Singh, Go jar of 
Dadri, and Ramdhan Singh, Jut of Ivuehe^ar, in this district, was useful in 
keeping order. To these persons, and to others like them, he granted titles of 
honour and farms of large tracts or of entire parganahs on the understanding 
that they were not only to refrain from benefiting themselves from the crimes 
of the malefactors, but also to preserve order in their farms. Before anything 
approaching to tranquillity had been arrived at, Najib-ud-doulah died, and a 
series of commotions followed. His son, Zubitali Khan, succeeded to his exten¬ 
sive jdgir, but was soon dispossessed of it by the Marhattas. Najaf Khan was 
now the commander of the king’s troops. Ho was instrumental in ousting 
Z&bitah EMn, but he afterwards fell out with the Marhattas and succeeded in 
expelling them from the Duab. Zabitah Khan brought the Sikhs from Jind 
and Patiala to assist him in revenging himself on Najaf Khan. These auxili¬ 
aries made an incursion down to the town of Khurja in this district. Their 
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outrages are still fresh in the traditions ; but they were finally defeated by 
Naiaf Kh&n at Mirath, and compelled to go back to their homes. 

The disasters which such a state of constant and prolonged warfare 
produced in an agricultural district like Bulandsliahar can much better be 
imagined than described. Gangs of lawless troops constantly passing through 
the country destroyed security of property. Employment in the army was 
preferred to every other trade, it being then the safest for life. Agriculture 
was almost entirely neglected, and the common necessaries of life were unpro¬ 
curable, even at famine prices. Naiaf Kli&n died in 1782, blit a dispute arising 
between those who claimed heirship to him served to keep the strife alive. The 
Marhatta forces again visited this neighbourhood, to take a part in deciding 
the quarrel. Afr&sayab Khfm, one of the adopted sons of the deceased, wa s at last 
the successful competitor. He succeeded Najaf KMn in the command of the 
Mughal troops, and was governor of the Duftb for nearly three years. Having 
been assassinated in 1784, he was succeeded by Madhoji Scindliia in the office 
as well as the jagir . 

To crown the miseries of the time, the Chalisa famino occurred in 
1783-84 and desolated the country. The evil times did not end here. Scarcely 
had the calamity of drought passed away, when a new actor appeared on the 
stage, destined to prolong the horrible scene for four years more. This was 
Ghulam Q&dir, son of Z&bitah Kh&n. 

In the anarchy which followed the death of Najaf Khan, and whilst 
the Marhattas were waging the war, in which they were repeatedly beaten by 
the Rajputs near Jaipur, Ghulam Q&dir raised a rabble force, and with it ho 
overran the Duab. Having taken possession of Dchli, he extorted from the 
king the title of Amv'-ul-umrrf, captured the fort of Aligarh, and made himself 
master of the country between the latter town and Saharanpur. Within one year 
after these events he again invested Delili and obtained from the king the 
office of Vazir, in place of Madhoji, dismissed. From some motive which was 
never satisfactorily discovered, he blinded the king and perpetrated the most 
atrocious crimes and insults on the persons of the princes and ladies of the 
palaco, and plundered all the valuables in the fort ; but the Scindliia s forces 
did not lose much timo in coming up from Mathra, where they were encamped, 
to punish the miscreant. Within two months from the date of the king's hav¬ 
ing been blinded, they compelled Ghul&m Qadir to fly from Dchli. He took 
refuge in the fort of Miratb, but could not defend it long. He escaped from 
the fort during the night, and was caught by a villager in the morning. He 
was put by the Marhattas to the cruel death which he well deserved. 

From the beginning of 1789 till the accession of the East India 
Company’s rule, bcindhid was the undisturbed master of the Upper Du&b. His 
general, M. Du Boigne, was stationed at Aligarh with a force of 24,000 men 
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and 130 guns. For the maintenance of this army the Baoni Mah&l jdgtr, the 
same which Najib-ud-doulah enjoyod at the time of his death, was assigned. 
It yielded a revenue of twenty-two lakhs of rupees per annum. Du Boigne retired 
to Europe in 1796, and was succeeded in the viceroyalty of Aligarh by General 
Perron. The latter reigned more as a sovereign than as a viceroy or general. 
His government, alt hough not half so strong as was requisite for the times, 
was yet a boon to the people in comparison with the past anarchy. The spirit 
of turbulence was still alive, and the subordinate governors were not as mind¬ 
ful as they ought to have been of the protection of their subjects. u The 
arrangements for the distribution of justice,” says the compiler of the Statistics 
of Aligarh, “wore very defective. There was no fixed form of judicial proce¬ 
dure, and neither Hindft nor Muhammadan laws were regularly administered. 
The suppression of crime was regarded as a matter of secondary importance. 
There was an officer, styled the JJakhs/u Addlat , whose business was to receive 
reports from the A mils in the interior, and to communicate G eneral Perron’s 
orders respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. No 
trial was held, the proof rested on the AmiPs report, and the punishment was 
left to General Perron’s judgment. Such was the weakness of the administra¬ 
tion that the zaminddrs tyramrzed over the people with impunity, levying 
imposts at their pleasure and Applying the revenues solely to their own use.” 

The realization of revenue was so difficult a ta<k that General Perron 
was obliged to station a brigade of troops at Sikandarahful, in this district, for 
the express purpose of* facilitating the collection of the public dues. If any 
zaminddr resisted the authority of the A mils in realizing the revenue, his vil¬ 
lage was plundered and burnt, and yet instances of such resistance were not of 
unfrequent oceurronce. 

Except the Parganah of Anupshalmr, which was included in the terri¬ 
tory ceded to the Company by the Nairdd> Vazir under the treaty of 14th Novem¬ 
ber, 1801, and was a part of Zild MuradAhad, the rest of this district was a 
portion of the country conquered by Lord Lake from General Perron. The 
battle of Aligarh, which took place on the 4th September, 1803, is too well 
known to call for any mention here. Only a week after the battle of Aligarh, 
another battle was fought between the Company’s troops’and the Marhatta 
detachment of Delili on the western border of this district. The Marliatta 
force was completely routed in this action ; but the ardour for defiance of new 
authority was kindled in the minds of the turbulent people. Immediately after 
the conquest, the newly-acquired country was divided into four portions Tho 
first portion included the area from Ila par to the foot of the hills; the second from 
Garli Muktosar to Begamubad, and from Malakpur to Ghaziabad; the third con¬ 
tained the Parganahs of Pahftsii and Dibai of this district, and ten of the present 
parganahs of Zild Aligarh, and the fourth comprised the rest of the par- 
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ganabs downwards. Duriug tbe following year the district of Aligarh was 
formed by tbe union of tbe last three portions and the addition of Parganahs 
Auftpshahar and SikandarA Hao from Zilds Muradabad and Etowah, respec¬ 
tively. Parganahs 

Sikand ar AbAd, K Asnali, 

Tilbegampur, Bar an, 

Adah, MAIAgarh (AgoutAli), 

Dankour, Ahar (Malakpur), 

were transferred from the Aligarh to the Miratli District in 1818, and again 
from Miratli to Bulandshahar in 1824, the year in which Bulandshahar was 
formed a separate district. In the latter year, Parganahs 

DibAi, Jo war, 

Shikarpur, KliurjA, 

Anftpshahar, Half Pitampur (now included in 

JahangirAbAd (now includod Pabash), 

in Anhpsbaliar), Ahmadgarh (ditto), 

were detached from Aligarh and joined to Bulandshahar, to make it a compact 
district. Jewar and PaliAsft (Pitampur) were included in the jagir of Begam 
Sombre, and were not brought on the rent-roll of the district till the Begam’s 
death in 183G. Shakarpur, ThanAli Farida, and DAdri were received from 
Miratli in 1824 and Sayanah in 1842. Two years afterwards the parganuh 
arrangement was revived, and the future divisions of the district were named 
as under :— 


Names of Tahstls . 

Baran 

DM! 

KkurjA 

SikandarAbAd 


Names of Parganahs. 

Baran. 

Agon tali, 
i Ahar. 

Say A nah. 
Anupshahar. 
Pah as A. 
j Shikarpur. 
DibAi. 

KhurjA. 
Jewar, 

SikandarAbAd. 
Dankour. 
Dadri. 


In tbe revision which took place in 1859, tbe head-quarters of Tabsil DibAi 
were removed to AnApshahar ; Parganab AhAr was transferred from Talistl 
Baran to Tahstl DibAi in exchange for Parganah ShikArpur, and PahAsft was 

3 
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added to Tahsll Khurjft, from Tahsil DibM. No changes have taken place 
since 1859. 

The first opponent of tho British rule here was Mftdho R&o Ph&lkift, 
the Marhatt& Jdgtrd&r of M&l&garh. Immediately after tho conquest, the duty 
of keeping order in the country between Aligurh and Delhi was entrusted to 
the late Colonel Jamos Skinner, who, with his 1,200 irregular horse, was sta¬ 
tioned at Sikandartlbad. M&dho Rtlo wrote to him to quit the place as it be¬ 
longed to his jurisdiction. The Colonors reply was a refusal, and its result a 
battle. M&dho R&o’s troops, consisting of 500 sawftrs, 800 infantry, 
and 2 guns, marched from Mal&garh, eight or nine miles east from Siknndara- 
bful. They were met and defeated by Skinner’s horse, unaided by guns or 
infantry, in the vicinity of the last-named town. The battle was a fierce one : 
200 of Skinner’s saw&rs were killed or wounded, and his next in-command, 
Lieutenant Seott, was dangerously wounded. Madho Rfio’s infantry was 
almost destroyed. The defeated cavalry fled to M&Iagarh, and the guns were 
captured. Colonel Skinner was, shortly after this battle, directed by tho 
Resident of Dohli, whose orders he was bound to carry out, to try and get 
Madho Rao out of tho fort of Mfd&garh and away from the country, even at tho 
expense of a lakh of rupees if necessary. The Colonel invested Malagarh and 
offered terms to Madho Rio. The terms wore refused with contempt, so the 
Colonel blockaded the fort. The siege terminated in a truce, by the terms of 
which Madho Rao gave up the fort, together with the guns and provisions in 
it, he being allowed to take bis private property and the troops to march out 
with their arms. The jagir, consisting of twenty-eight villages, was annexed 
to tho British territory, and Madlio Rao was handsomely pensioned, and his 
son, Rftm Rio, was taken, with GOO sawars, into the Company’s service. 

Amongst tho landed proprietors in this district, the most powerful at 
the time of the conquest were Rao Ajit Singh, Gtljar of Dadri ; Rao Rfimdhan 
Singh, J&t of Kuchcsar; and Ddnde Khan, Lai, Khuni of Pitampur. Each of 
these held a large number of villages in farm, and was styled a muqarartddr , 
paying a light jamd for tho farm. Tho first two submitted to the new rule with¬ 
out murmur, but tho third and his uncle, Nlhar All Khln, gave much trouble. 
The latter were Badgftjar Rljputs converted to Muhammadanism in the time of 
Shah-o-Jah&n, and tho Parganah of Pitampur, or Pahftsft, had been hold by 
their ancestors ever since that time. In the early part of General Perron’s 
Government N&har Ali Kh&n was in possession of the parganah, but having 
resisted the Marhattl troops at Pandrawal, he was dispossessed by the General, 
and tho estates were given to his nephew, Dftndo Khan. Naliar All KMn then 
took his quarters at Imllni, of Parganah Anlpsliahar, in tho Nawlb Vazir’s 
territory, and remained on bad terms with Dundc Khan for some time. The 
following extracts from tho Statistics of Aligarh” contain a brief narrative of 
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the operations against D&nde KMti and NIUiar All Klifm, and an account of 
the state of the country immediately after the conquest :— 

“ On the possession of Mathra by Hulkar in August, the spirit of rebellion 

extended, and an insurrection broke out in the town of Koil on the 19th of 
“ September, which was put down with difficulty in nine days. All the north 
“ and north-east parganahs were held by the rebols Nfilial’ Ali KliCm and 
“ Dftnde Khan, and the west and north-west parganahs by Hulkar’s A mils, 
u except Parganah Cliandous, which was occupied by Abbey Singh, a leader of 
“banditti. No troops were immediately available to put down the rebellion, 
il as the army under Lord Lake was fully occupied in the pursuit of Hulkar, 
“ and afterwards in the siege of Bbaratpur. In this state of things Mr. 0. 
“ Russell joined his appointment at Koil in December, 1804. 

“His first object was to expel tho Marliattas from Noli Jhil and Ivhair. 
“ This ho effected with tho assistance of Tk&kur Harkishan Singh, tho Tcihiq- 
il cMr of Beswan, to whom he farmed the Parganahs in reward for that service. 
“ The chanoe arrival of Captain Cruttonden, with a detachment next onabled 
“ the Collector to reinstate his A mi Is in tho revolted Parganahs of Atroli and 
“ Dibai, and another detachment under Colonel Gruebor assisted him to expel 
“ Abbey Singh from Cliandous. Still the zamind&rs of tho distriot wore far 
“ from being submissive, and the Collector was obliged to support his Amils by 
u strong armed establishments. When Colonel Gruebor withdrew from AH- 
“ garli the rebellion was renewed. Atroli and DiMi were again overrun and 
“ Chandous menaced. Captain Woods, commanding tho fort of Aligurh, could 
“ only ocoasionally spare troops for the Collector’s support. At length fclio 
“ Commander-in-Chief detached a force, under Colonel Richardson, to act 
“ against Dftnde Ivhitn and Nahar All Khan, and in July, 1805, the rebellion 
“ was stopped by tho taking of Nfiliar Ali Khan’s fort of Turkipurft. Dftnde 
“ Kli&n was pardoned on condition of his delivering up tho guns in Kamounft, 
“ filling up the fort ditch, and disbanding his troops. His son, Ran mast Khthi, 
“ was confirmed in all his ancestral possessions and in the farms of Shikftrpur 
“ and Noli Jhil, and the farm of Parganah Khair was added. Nahar Ali 
“ Khan’s estate were confiscated, hut on his death they were restored by the 
“ Governor-General to his son, Akbar Ali Khtm. They are now known by tho 
“ name of Taluqah Pandrawal, and are in tho possession of Akbar All’s daughter 
“ and daughter-in-law.* Notwithstanding the lenity with which he had been 

* N. B .—Since the above was written tho ladies quarrelled among themselves, and after some 
litigation, a division of the Taluqah of Pandrawal was effected by the mediation of arbitrators. 
The daughter got as her share the fourteen villages attached to Pandrawal, and tho daughter-in- 
law the fourteen villages attached to Khailia. The former gave her share to her son, Baqnr Ali 
Kh&n, the present Rais of Pandrawal, and the other to her brother, Rahecm Ali Kb An, who, 
together with his father, Mazhar Ali, turned rebels in 1857 , and the villages attached to Taluqah 
Khailia were consequently confiscated to Government. The above*named Raheem Ali Kh&n was 
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“ treated, or perhaps in consequence of that mistaken lenity, Ranmast Kh&n 
“ soon showed fresh signs of disaffection. He evaded giving security for the 
“ farms of Noh and Khair, and refused to engage for his share of Pitampur and 
“ the farm of Sliikarpur on any reasonable terms. By the condition of the par- 
“ don he ought to have engaged for his farm of Shik&rpur at the jamd of 1211 
“ Fasti , but as he had been allowed deductions in 1213 Fasti , on account 
“ of losses caused by the commotions of that and the preceding years, he demand- 
“ cd the same deductions for 1214 and 1215 Fasti, when the same causes no 
“ longer existed. The jamd required of him according to the jamd of 1211 
<£ Fasti. , was Rs. 28,088, including nankdr , whereas the full amount which he 
“ consented to give (but which consent he subsequently retracted) was for 1214 
“Fasti, Its. 17,050-8-9, and for 1215 Fasti , Rs. 19,181-13-0; and even from 
u this he claimed ntihldr and other unfounded deductions on account of losses 
“hypdim&li (trampling), inundation, and hailstones. After his expulsion it 
“ was found that he collected a revenue of Rs. 42,559 for 1214 Fasti from his 
“ share of the parganah. In October, 1808, the Magistrate, Mr. Cunyngham, 
“ reported to Government that Dfmdo Khan had marched with an armed force 
“ against the zamindars of Musmanah in Noh Jhil, had expelled them, and 
“ fired a salute of eleven guns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate, Mr. Spedding, 
“ reported that Dundo Kh&n and Ranmast Ivhan were prepared to resist any 
lt force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts of 
“ Kamounfi, and Ganora. In the following month the Collector, Mr. Russell, 
“ reported Ranmast Kh&n’s general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
“ uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the con- 
“ ditions of his pardon. In consequence of these reports the Governor-General, 
“ on the 25tli of {September, ordered a military force against Dunde Khan to 
<£ apprehend him and reduce his forts, unless he should pay his revenue, dis- 
“ mantle his forts, and surrender his person. But the troops w r ere directed not 
“ to commence operations till the legal forms required by Regulation III. of 
u 1804 had been fulfilled. Accordingly, the Magistrate summoned Dunde Kh&n 
“ and Ranmust Ivlifin to attend,but instead of answering the summons they com- 
“ menced laying in provisions and making preparations for defence, and Ranmast 
“ Khan increased the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shikarpnr. 
“ On the 12th of October Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamonna ; 
“ on the 19th of November a breach was affected and an attempt made to 
u carry the place by storm, but the assailants were driven back with great 
“ slaughter, the loss of men and officers exceeding that sustained in many pitch- 

grandson of D&nde Khau. lie was tried for his atrocities during the rebellion, and, being found 
guilty, was transported beyond the sea for life in 1860 . His brother, Urartlo Bahadur, was killed 
at Delhi in the ranks of the rebels. Of Dfinde Khan's male descendants there is only one now 
viz,, Amir Bah&dur, son of Urnr&o Bahadur. 
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u ed battles. The impression, however, made on the garrison was such that 
“ DOinde Kli&n evacuated the fort on the 24th, and threw himself into Ganorft, 
“ from which place he made his escape on the 13th of December. A reward of 
u Rs. 10,000 was offered for his apprehension, and of Rs. 5,000 for that of each 
“ of his sons. His ancestral estate of half Pitampur was given by Government 
“ to Mard&n All Khan, who, though a near relation of Dundo Kh&n, was a 
u zealous partizan of our Government during Dtlnde Khan’s rebellion. It is 
“ known now as Taluqali Chat&ri, and is held by the sons of Thftkur Mardltn 
u Ali Khiin. In 1820 Ranmast KMn was pardoned and allowed to reside in 
“ the Aligarh District. A pension of Rs 500 per month was settled on him. 
“ He died in 1839. His two brothers, Asliraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali Kh&n, 
“ still survive and receive Rs. 185 of the pension, the balance of which (Rs. 315) 
“ is paid to his widows and daughters.”* 

According to tho c6 AslirafnAmah,’’ a Persian autobiography written and 
published in 1855 by Ashraf Ali Khan, son of Dilndo KliAn, it would appear 
that Dftnde KhCtn was a very loyal subject of tho British Government, and 
that in the commencement lie rendered very valuable services in assisting tho 
officers to establish their authority in the turbulent parganahs, but that he was 
forced into rebellion by tho conduct of Mr. Russell, the Collector. It is stated 
in tho above work that Sukh LAI, Diicdn of the Collector’s office, was on bad 
terms with Dilnde Khan, and that ho had poisoned Mr. Russell’s mind against 
him. Dftnde Klian endeavoured to pacify tho Collector, and waited personally 
on him at Farrukhabad to explain differences, but Sukh Lai had such a strong 
influence over Mr. Russell that Dtinde IvhAn’s explanation was not listened to, 
and ho therefore returned home abruptly. Being convinced in his mind that 
the Collector would soon send troops to punish him, Dftnde KhAn prepared 
himself for defence. He reconciled himself to his uncle, NAhar All KhAn, 
and secured promises of aid from Jaswant RAo Hftlkar and Amir KhAn. He 
then oollected a large force and employed it in taking possession of Parganah 
Dibai, and collecting the rents and ousting the Government officials therefrom. 
Tho Company’s troops invaded Ddnde KliAn’s forts, and the first war , as 
Ashraf KhAn describes it, commenced. The author of the “AshrafnAmah,” 
although only thirteen years of age at the time, gives himself the credit of hav¬ 
ing beaten off tho English troops in several engagements ; also to his father, 
elder brother, and grand-uncle the credit of having defeated the superior numbers 
of the invaders at KamounA, Imlani, Turkipurfl, and other places. He states 
very positively that the British officers, having been beaten and repulsed in 

* iV. J?.—Both Ashraf Ali and Mazhar Ali are since dead. The latter had two sons, 
named Raheem Ali and Umr&o Bahadur, of whom Umrao BahAdur bad been adopted by Ashraf 
Ali as his son. Mazhar All as well as both his sons turned rebels in 1857. 
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every battle, and, also, having at the same time heard that HAlkar and Amir 
.Khfui were advancing in this direction, applied to Dfinde KMnfor peace, and 
that peace was accordingly granted. But that as soon as the danger was over 
the Government broke its pledge and desired Dfinde KMn to dismantle his 
forts. This gave cause for the second war , which, according to the “Ashraf- 
n&mah,” cost the Government very dear in loss of troops, the number killed in 
the final assault on tho Kamouna fort alone being more than 5,600, besides 
those that had been killed or wounded previously in the prolonged siege. 
When no longer able to hold Kamouna, Dunde Khan is recorded to have 
“ honourably retired” to his fort at Ganora, near Shiktirpur. He defended this 
fort also, as “ gallantly as he had done that of KamounA against tho attacks of 
the British disciplined troops, for one month. ” He ultimately retired towards 
llajpfttfinft, where “ he distinguished himself as a great hero, and his sons 
achieved a great name for themselves.” 

Tho heroic exploits of Dftnde Khan are the subject of a very copious 
and popularpoem, called a “Sakha,” tho ballads of which are sung by the Cham&rs, 
Kahttrs, Dhobis, and other menial classes at their weddings and festivals. 

After the suppression of D&nde Khan's rebellion no other zamindAr 
in the district offered any resistance, but the Ghjars of the western parganalis 
did not discontinue their depredatory habits for several years more. The most 
remarkable of tho atrocities committed by this tribe was a determined attack on 
the Clioulifm villages of Sadarpur and Chlialahra, which they plundered and 
burnt in open daylight after having killed nine or ten of the principal residents. 
This occurred in 1819 or 1820, and was the immediate cause of the location of a 
Joint Magistrate, with a strong police establishment, at Bulandshahar. Mr. 
(Stockwcll was the first officer who took his residence at Bulandshahar. During 
first six months ho established the new did, and in tho meantime investigated 
the above case and committed the offenders for trial. Four years afterwards 
—that is, in 1824—Bulandshahar was made a separate revenue district by the 
union of Parganahs Sikandarabfid and ten others from Mirath and Jewar and 
five others from Aligarh. 

The administration of criminal justice, although not quite equal to the 
times, was not considered defective in principle, from the very commencement 
of tho British rule ; but tbe revenue and civil administrations were so unsuited 
to the habits and traditions of the people that they proved to be the reverse 
of what they were intended to be for the rights of tho landed proprietors. The 
system of farming large portions of a parganah, or of entire parganahs, to 
single individuals; the demanding of security from mdlguzdrs ; fixing heavy 
assessments on land and realizing the revenue by coercive processes, combined 
together to deprive the landholders of their dearest and most cherished rights. 
Tho action of the civil courts, too, was, in the beginning of the Honourable 
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Company’s sovereignty, and for about forty years afterwards, tho cause of 
ruin of the land-owners. More on the subject will be found in the chapters on 
civil and revenue administrations. 

The next important occurrence after tho formation of the district was 
the famine of 1837-38. As soon as the month of October, 1837, was over crowds 
of emigrants appeared in the district; they were chiefly from the Trans-Jamml 
districts of His&r, Gurgtlon, and Dehli, and the eastern districts of Et&wah 
and Mainpuri. Tho reason of the early emigration was that the above districts 
depended almost entirely on tho khartf crops and had no grain in stock, tho 
preceding three years having been unfavourable to agricultural pursuits; hence 
as soon as the khartf failed the inhabitants were obliged to abandon their homes 
to search for food elsewhere. The Upper Duiib and Miilwa were traditionally 
the most favourable for emigrants in seasons of famine. This old fame attract¬ 
ed tho tide of exiles towards this district, but it did not quite disappoint them. 
The people hero had a tolerable stock of grain and means of irrigation for pro¬ 
ducing new articles of food. The districts of Rtihelkhand, where, comparatively 
speaking, plenty prevailed at tho time, were also so close to this district that 
they supplied it with largo quantities of grain. Had it not been for tho pre¬ 
sence of the multitudes of emigrants of other parts of the country Bulandshahar 
might have easily passed over tho calamity. Beforo tho month of March, 1838, 
was over the stock of grain in the district was nearly consumed, and the emi¬ 
grants then moved down towards Mur&dabad and Badtton. 

The intensity of tho famine was more severely felt in the Parganahs of 
Dtldri, Sikandar&b&d, and Dankour, whore tho means of irrigation were scanty, 
population (mostly Gftjars) indolent, and old stock of grain poor. 

Except the plunder of cortain grain-laden boats in the Jumna by the starv¬ 
ing Gftjars of the villages close by, no serious offences which could be attributed 
to the effects of the famine occurred in this district. Independently of the sub¬ 
scriptions received from Bombay and tho Benares Division of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, or from Calcutta, large sums were subscribed by the well-to-do 
residents of tho district for the relief of the poor. Poor-houses were opened at 
the head-quarters of tho district and of each Tahsil for feeding the old and 
infirm, and employment was provided for tho able-bodiod on the Grand Trunk 
Road and other Public Works, On the whole the loss of life in this district 
was not great. The pestilence, too, which followed tho famine fell but lightly 
on tho sufferers. Grain was not sold less than eight seers for the rupee during 
the whole period of the calamity. The amount of revenue remitted was forty- 
five thousand rupees, or only about four per cent, of the jama. In spite of 
all the extenuating circumstances the transfers of landed property were 
extensive. They were not owing to poverty so much as to want of foresight 
on the part of the bhaydchdrah communities. t/ 
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Amongst the acts of private charity relating to the famine of 
1837-38, the most conspicuous was the liberality of the late Thfikur Chandan 
Singh of Somn&, in the Aligarh District. His charity is still fresh in the 
memory of the people, and it is commonly known that it cost him one Idkk 
of maunds of grain. He gave a seer of grain daily to every one who claimed 
charity. 

From 1839 to 1849 was a period of warfare, but the tranquillity or 
prosperity of the interior was not affected thereby. The Kabul and Panjab wars 
and the Gw&liar Campaign in no way interfered with the peace of the North- 
Western Provinces. In the following seven years the opening of the Ganges 
Canal and the introduction of the halJcdbandt scheme of popular instruction 
were the most memorable events. 

Peace and prosperity were on their zenith in the country when the 
mutiny of the sepoy army broke out in May, 1857. For some months before 
the outbreak vague rumours regarding the defeat of the English troops at 
Bushire were current in the bazaars. It was generally believed that the 
Emperors of Persia, Russia, and Turkey contemplated a joint invasion of India. 
Distrust in the intentions of the British Government towards the Native States, 
and towards the prejudices of the people, was the popular feeling, and the 
enemies of the Government, or those who had nothing to lose by a change of 
rulers, were anxious for an innovation. They busied themselves in circulating 
reports calculated to rouse disaffection against the Government. The native 
army, composed principally of ignorant men, shared in the above belief and 
feeling. They were prepared to revolt, but wanted a pretext, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, they found in the u greased cartridge.” 

From its proximity to the focus of the mutiny, the residents of this 
district had tho rare opportunity of distinguishing themselves either as friends 
or as foes of the Government, Amongst the large landed proprietors there 
were only three or four whose blind ambition actuatod them to go the wrong 
way, and amongst the bhaydchdrah communities the Giijars and Musalm&n 
R&jputs of the western parganahs were led on by a desire for plunder. The 
rest, as a rule, were partizans of the Government. 

Tho following extracts from the narrative of the mutinies recorded by 
Mr, Brind Sapte, C. B., Magistrate and Collector of this district, contain all the 
principal occurrences of the memorable years 1857 and 1858 :— 

« On first hearing of the mutiny of the troops at Mirath, I called on all 
“ Taluqdars of the district to show their attachment to the Government by 
“ furnishing us with men and horses, and by preventing villagers on their 
“ estates from rising. 

“ R&o Golab Singh of Kochesur immediately responded to my call by 
“ sending a small body of horse and foot armed and equipped. Mahmud All 
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“ Khfirt of Cliut&ree, Morad All Khan of Puhasvl, Abdool Lai oof Khan of 
“ Pnhasft, Abdool Lateef Khan of Khanpur, and Luclmv.ui Singh of Shikar- 
“ pur, also sent me such men as tliov could spare, and I strengthened my 
“ police posts to the best of my power. 

“ To Inayct-oollah Khan and Abdool Itahman Khan of Chundcroo, on the 
“ road between Balandshaliur and Sikundrabad, and to Ruttun Singh, Shadeo 
“ 11am, and Nowbut Singh, Jats of Shelira and Syudpur, l offered permanent 
“ employ under (government, on condition of their furnishing mo in a given 
“ time each a troop of mounted men. By the 20th May 1 had nearly two hun- 
“ dred men, many of whom 1 distributed over the district in those places 
“ where the population seemed more inclined to mischief. 

“ Mr. Turnbull, who had not left the district, but whom I had only relieved 
“ three weeks prior to the outbreak, gave me the aid of his services, which 
“ from his intimate local knowledge were invaluable. Ho in company with 
“ Messrs. Mclvillo and Lyall, my Joint and Assistant Magistrates, made soveral 
“ excursions in the Dadrl and Sikandrabad Parganalis, the most turbulent 
“ part of the district, inhabited principally by Gujars, who, on hearing of tho 
“ events at Mi rath and at Delili, at once commenced plundering in all diroc- 
“ tions, burning dak bungalows, and destroying the telegraph. 

“ On one occasion the above gentlemen, with a detachment of the SHIt 
“ Regiment Native Infantry, captured forty-six Gujars belonging to some of the 
“ worst villages, and brought them in and lodged them in jail. I should men- 
“ tion that I had applied to tho officer commanding at Aligarh for a European 
“ officer and men sufficient to make up the strength of my treasury guard to 
“ a full company, which Major Eld very kindly did, a,ml deputed Lieutenant 
“ Ross, who rendered himself most useful. This force was, however, insrilHci- 
“ ent to be of use in keeping any thing like order at any distance from tiio 
u station. 

“ I was disappointed in not receiving aid from Bareilly, from which station a 
“ detachment of the 8th Irregular Cavalry had been ordered to our assistance, 

“ but Colonel Troup, commanding there, could not spare thorn—a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance for us, as their villainous acts of treachery have subsequently 
“ proved. The Rampur Nawab also failed to send a body of horse, which 
“ ho had been requested to do by tho Lieutenant-Governor. I had also been 
“led to expect that two companies of the Sirmur Battalion would join us, but 
“ was again disappointed in this our last hope of aid, though we did not hear 
“the cause of their non-arrival, notwithstanding wo had been informed of 
“ their having started to our relief. 

“ I made frequent applications to General Hewitt for a few Europeans to 
“ enable me to send my treasure into Miratli, but that officer refused to comply 
“ with my request, though I still think it would have been worth while to 

4 
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44 have incurred a little risk to save upwards of two lakhs of rupees, besides 
“ other valuable Governmont pro])erty. 

“Ab out ICth May a man arrived with a slip of paper, signed by 
“ Mr. Drummond, the Magistrate of Agra, and Major McLeod of the Engineers, 
K directing all officers to fall back at once upon Agra, as the rebels were re- 
“ ported to bo in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
4< only safo place. I arrested the man as a spy, hut on referring the case I 
€t found out he had been sent as ho stated. The object of his mission was not 
i( apparent. All I can say is, wo all scouted the idea of giving up Buland- 
u shahar on vague rumour of an attack reaching us. From the very first wo 
“ fully expected an attack from Dehli, but, providentially, none was attempted, 
though we must have been a tempting bait to the rebels, and were within 
“ such an easy distance. 

44 Matters went on getting worse and worse till the 20th, on the night of 
44 which I received positive information that wo should be attacked in the 
44 morning, but as the sepoys of the 9th had not shown any signs of disaffection, 
44 but, On the contrary, had behaved very well, we felt tolerably secure against 
44 any attack the Gftjars might make on us, provided they were unassisted 
44 from Dehli. 

44 It is worthy of remark that up to this time no man of any consequenco 
44 in the district had joined the rebels—in fact all the Taluqclars were appa- 
44 rently sincere in their professions of loyalty to the Government. 

44 Oa tho morning of tlio 21st I received an express from the Into 
44 Mr. Watson, the Magistrate of Aligarh, that the 9th Regiment had mutinied, 
44 and that the Europeans had been obliged to fall back on Agra. As there, of 
44 course, could be no doubt but that our detachment would also go tho 
44 moment they heard of the head-quarters having done so, I at once 
44 decided on sending off the ladies and children to Mirath, and they left, 
44 escorted by several officers who had been detained at Bulandshahar on 
44 their way up the country, by some Irregular Cavalry sawars, and a few men 
44 from the new levies. 

44 The strength of our garrison was now reduced to seven Englishmen— viz., 
u Lieutenant Ross, 9th Native Infantry, Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, Lyall, and 
“ myself, with my head clerk, Mr. Knight, and his son. About 2 P. M. a man 
44 came in from Dadri with the information that we were to be attacked by 
44 the Giijars in force at five in the evening. At 4-30 p. m. I heard of the 
44 arrival at Khurja (twelve miles oft) of the head-quarters of the 9tli Native 
44 Infantry from Aligarh. We then thought it time to make an attempt to 
44 move the treasure towards Mirath, 

44 1 accordingly went over to the treasury to Lieutenant Ross and asked 
44 him to pack the treasure in the carts which I had ready for the purpose. The 
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a keys not being at hand we broke open tlic boxes, and with the aid of the 
“sepoys commenced packing the treasure, and I then returned to my own 
“house for Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall, and called on the men of 
“ the Irregular Cavalry and my own Collectorate sawars to join us on 
“ our inarch to Miratli. About twenty-five complied, and we started with tlio 
“ treasury. 

“ In my compound were ninety remount Arab horses, whidi had arrived a 
“few days previously, en route to Mirath, escorted by a small guard composed 
“ of men from the 9th and 44th Regiments Native Infantry, and I felt con- 
“ vincod that the guard would at that time have taken them safely into Mirath ; 

“ but General Hewitt, to whom I reported their arrival, positively forbade my 
“ sending them on, and they consequently were lost, and horses were very 
“ much wanted. 

“ But to return. On reaching the treasury Lieutenant Ross informed mo 
“ that his men (who, I should mention, were acquainted with the fact of their 
“head-quarters having mutinied,) had already begun to help themselves to the 
“ money ; he, however, ordered them to fall in and start for Miratli. Just 
“ as his order was issued, before the men had time to refuse or comply, wo 
“ saw a dense cloud of Gujars pouring down the roads towards the city, so 
“ leaving the treasure in the hands of the guard, we charged right at them, 

“ dispersing them in all directions. 

“ Messrs. Turnbull, Ross, and Lyall took the road to the city, which had 
“already been reached by a large party of the mob, and, aided by some troop- 
“ ers, succeeded in killing and wounding a good number. The jail guard on 
“ the first approach of the mob opened the jail gate and allowed the prisoners 
“ to pass out, firing on them as they got outside, without, however, doing them 
“ much damage. 

“ Mr. Melville and myself took an opposite direction and went across the 
“ fields, accompanied by seven Collectorate sawfirs and a Risaldar and trooper 
“ of the 4tli Irregular Cavalry, and a private servant of my own, whoso horse 
“was severely wounded with a sabre cut; we succeeded in dispersing tlio 
“ body and killed and wounded a few; the main body spread over the country 
“ and concealed themselves in the neighbouring villages. Wo then tried to fall 
“ back on the treasury, not knowing what had become of the other Europeans, 

> “ but were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep off. This reluctantly 
“ compelled us to retreat, and we made off for Mirath about 6-30 P. m#, and 
“ reached Ilauppur about 10 p. m., being fired at only once as we passed a 
“ village close to the station. We reached Mirath about 9 A. M. of tho 22nd 
“ May, reporting ourselves to the General Commanding. 

“About 12 o’clock of the same day I was gladdened with the sight of 
“ Messrs. Turnbull and Lyall, who reached Mirath with Lieutenant Ross 
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44 about 11 a. m. ; they could give me uo information of Mr. Knight and his 
44 son, from whom they had got separated. Mr. Turnbull informed me that he, 
44 with Messrs. Itoss and Lyall, had gone through the city, and returned figlit- 
44 ing every inch in the way, and after having cut down and shot several of 
“ the rioters, reached the treasury in safety, Lieutenant Ross having received 
44 a contusion, which for the timo rendered his sword-arm useless. 

44 They had’ordered the guard to start for Mirath and to bring the trea- 
44 sure with them. They started, but on reaching the crossroad leading to the 
44 Grand Trunk Road, told the officers to go and join their friends, as they in- 
44 tended to do. S:> the three left for Mirath, experiencing considerable diffi- 
44 cully in avoiding the villagers, who were on the look out tor them in every 
44 direction. 

44 As the Gujars had entered the station they fired each house, commcnc- 
44 ing with the dak bungalow, and during the four days we were absent the 
44 station was completely destroyed, and all property, private and public, was 
41 carried off or burnt, the city people and those of the neighbouring villages 
44 taking a very active pari in the work of demolition. 

44 Our departure from Bulandshahar, and the authorities having been 
“ compelled to leave Aligurh, left the road from Mirath to Agra completely 
“at the mercy of the ill-disposed, and a groat number of travellers were inur- 
4 ‘ dere.l, and all communication with Agra was closed, except by camds. It 
“ was, therefore, a matter of the greatest consequence to rc-occupv both these 
“ places. 

“'Ihe Sirmur Battalion under Major Reid, which had left Debra some 
4k days previously for Bulamlshahar, by tlio canal, was unable to get beyond 
4 ‘Dasnah, owing to flu destruction of the locks by the villagers, and they 
44 had sent into Mirath for carriage, but the Gencial and the Brigadier both 
u refused to send an escort, so tin 1 regiment was still further delayed, and 
u was left to its own resources. But by unwearied exertions they managed 
44 to get on and "reached Bulamlshahar on the 21th May, though we did not 
4< become aware of this till on our way down to rc-ocoupy Bulandshahar 
“ <m the 25th, on the morning of which day I started from Mirath with 
“ Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Boss, and Captain Tyrwhitt of the late 14th Cavalry, 
44 who had been ordered down to command at Bulandshahar. 

44 J should mention here that the escort furnished us by the General consist- 
44 ed of some men enlisted by Captain Craigie subsequent to the outbreak. 
44 They were, of course, completely raw, badly mounted, and worse armed, 
44 having as little confidence themselves in their horses as wc had in the 
4i riders. Their subsequent conduct showed what they were worth, and be- 
44 sices them wc had the few men who accompanied us on our retreat from 
4 Bulamlshahar, 
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“ On our "arrival at Hauppur wo hoard the Sirmur Battalion had roachcd 
“ Bulandshaliar, and we arrived early on the morning ol* the 2Gtli. Wo 
“ found the posts and wire of the telegraph had been entirely removed betwoon 
“ Haupper and Bulandshaliar, a distance of twenty miles. 

“ A body of about. 200 horsemen, furnished by the Nawab of Rampur, 
“ had arrived the same day as the Goorklms. So wo had now quite a strong 
“ garrison, but felt much the want of artillery. Parties of these horsemen 
“ were employed in patrolling the Grand Trunk Road as far as Kliurjit. 

“ On the 27th we searched a village, Chandpur, close to the station, and 
“ found a large quantity of public and private property concealed therein ; so 
“ we burnt the village and seized the headman, who, alter having been tried by 
“ a drum-head court-martial, was hung with two other men of the city, in 
“ whose houses plundered property was found. During the night Captain 
“ Tyrwliitt and Mr. Lyall left for Bilaspur, the residence of the Skinners, 
“ where a number of Christians were reported to be beleaguered, Mr. Mel- 
“ ville also rejoined us from Mirath, where ho had been loft behind 
“sick. 

“The next morning the Rampur Horse allowed mutinous symptoms and 
“ declined to obey orders ; thirty marched straight off for Dehli, so Major Reid 
u ordered the rest to quit the station, and they re-erossod the Ganges into 
“ Ruhelkliand. On the 30th Captain T> rwliitt and Mr. Lyall returned 
“ from Bilaspur ; the party there preferred remaining, as the fort was strong 
“ and provisioned. 

“ On the evening of the same day Major Reid marched with tho whole 
“ of his regiment to join General Wilson’s column, which had gone out from 
“ Mirath to Ghazco-ood-dcen-nuggur. I expressed my tears to Major Reid 
“ that his departure would give confidence to the ill-affected, and that tho con- 
u sequences will bo very serious ; but that officer considered tho body of caval- 
u ry at our disposal sufficient to guard tho station, which I admitted: but I 
“knew it would bo insufficient to check any rise on the part of the villagers, 
“and stated my opinion to that effect. The result proved I was correct, for 
“tho very next day fcikaiidriibud, a rich and populous city, about eight miles 
“from Bulandshaliar on the Dehli road, was attacked and plundered; vast 
“numbers of the inhabitants of both sexes and of all ages were brutally ill- 
“ treated and murdered. The assailants consisted of men from almost every 
“village of the Dadri and Sikandriibttd Parganahs, who had collected and 
“joined in a simultaneous attack, tempted by the hope of much plunder. Tho 
“ town fell into the hands of the mob ; tho police, who behaved well, escaping 
“ with much difficulty. We were unable to send out a man to assist tho un- 
“ fortunate inhabitants, who left the city in thousands and camo flocking 
“ into Bulandshaliar and neighbouring villages. 
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“ It was very distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for 
“ assistance, but our hands were completely tied by the presence of Nawab 
“ Wulleedad Kh&n, who had a strong mud fort, M&li\garh, about four miles 
“ from the station. This man was a near relation of tho ex-king of Dehli, with 
“ whom he was staying when the outbreak occurred, but he had returned to 
“M&lftgarh about the 26th May, deputed by the ex-king as a Soobah of the 
“ provinces of Bulandshahar and Aligurh, which fact ho himself admitted 
“ to me, but excused himself by saying that, unless ho had come out under some 
“such pretence, he would not have been able to escape from Dehli, where he 
“had been detained, an unwilling guest of the king. 

“ Notwithstanding his professions of loyalty I suspected him from the very 
“first, as he had brought with him a considerable number of mutinous sepoys 
“ and nujeebs , and had, I knew, several guns, and I heard on all sides he was 
“ meditating treachery. His presence at Malagarh completely paralyzed us ; 
“ the moment wc moved out any way from the station we felt convinced ho 
“ would at once have come down and with his guns would easily have pre- 
“ vented our return, and thus cut off communication with Aligurh and Agra, 
“ tho solo object of our holding Bulandshahar. 

“Wo managed to increase our guard of irregular cavalry men to seventy- 
“ five belonging to various regiments; much tact was required in their manage- 
“ ment at such a critical period when we heard daily of fresh regiments going, to 
“ most of which some of our men belonged ; but wc were most fortunate in 
“ having such an officer as Captain Tyrwhitfc, who by his sound judgment 
“ and firm bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself. 
“We were but seven Englishmen, and we took our turn of duty tho whole 
“time wo remained at Bulandshahar. Every sentry was visited once every 
“hour during the night, so that had treachery been meditated a surprise would 
“ have been next to impossible. 

“ Wo heard about this time of the movements of the rebel troops in 
“ Rulielkhand, who were reported to be in full march on Dehli vi:l Anupshaliar. 
“ I accordingly ordered the bridge-of-boats to be broken up and the boats 
“ secured oil this side. 

“ Wc were joined, on 1st Juno, by the late Mr. W. Clifford and Mr. 
“ Young of the Revenue Survey. These two gentlemen had been with Messrs. 
“ Harvey and Money, of the Civil Service, with the Bhurtpore troops, and 
“ were on their way to Deldi up the right bank of tho Jamna ; but the mutiny 
“ of the troops compelled them to fly. Messrs. Clifford and Young were at 
“ Hodul, a few miles from the main body, when they received intimation from 
“ Mr. Ford, the Magistrate of Goorgaon, who told them to make the best of 
“their way to Bulandshahar. So they crossed the Jamn& at once and ar- 
“ rived at Bulandshahar late in the evening. 
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“ Reports from the interior of the district showed that order was passing 
« away; former proprietors now took the opportunity of ousting the present 
u possessors of their estates. In some instances this was effected by force and 
“large bodies of armed men. The principal Tahiqdars all this time had re- 
“ mained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the Sl&l&garh man, no person 
« of consequence then gave us any uneasiness, while they all continued profess- 
“ ing extrome loyalty. 

“ The continuous stream of mutinous troops up the Grand Trunk Road had 
“ of course a very bad effect, upon the minds of all, disheartening the well- 
“ affected and giving confidence to those who were ill-disposed, while tho 
“ sacking of the town of Sikandrabad being permitted still to go on with impu- 
“ nity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 

“ Aligarh was held by a few British one day and by a large hand of tho 
“ rebels the next; the former being so few in number that they had to fall back 
“ on the approach of the latter. Still we held our own as far as Khurjii. 

“ There were about Rs. 15,000 in tho Tahsil at KlmrjA. These Mr. Mel¬ 
ville brought off safely. He wont down on a mail cart and returned in a 
“ very short time. His object in going to Khurjii, was kept a secret, and ho 
“deserves groat credit for the manner in which lio performed this duty, which 
{t was accompanied with considerable risk. The greater part of tlr!* money 
“ was, however, eventually carried oft* by the sawars that deserted a few days 
“ after. 

“ On the evening of the 8th I got reliable information that, the station was 
“ to be again attacked by the villagers, backed up by the followers of Wulleo 
“ dad Khan of MfilAgurh, towards which place I moved out with Captain 
“ Tyrwhitt and patrolled for some hours in the neighbourhood. If an attack 
“ had been intended our move had tho effect of stopping it, for the night 
“ passed off quietly. 

“ On the morning of the 10th, however, wo hoard of the arrival at Khurjii 
“ of a large body of mutinous cavalry from Oudh, who had murdered their 
“ officers on the road. Tlieir arrival so worked on tho feelings of our men 
“ that the greater part of them instantly deserted, and wo were left with little 
“ more than twenty men, most of whom were non-commissioned officers, besides 
“ Captain Craigio’s new levies. Finding our force so very much reduced, wo 
“ deemed it expedient to fall back on Goolaothee, a town about twelve miles 
“to the north of Bui and sliahar, towards Mirath, on tho Grand Trunk Road, 
“ where we remained that night. Early the next morning we heard the rebel 
“ cavalry had left Khurja and gone on to Dehli, which dccidod us on roturn- 
“ ing to Bulandshaliar, when about half way we heard that Wulleodad had 
“ taken possession of the station in the name of the British Government, and 
“ that every ihing was quiet. 
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44 At Captain Tyrwhitt’s request I went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and 
44 Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd Europeans, to let the people 
44 know we had returned. On entering the station I met Ismail Khan, Wullec- 
44 dad’s head man, who at once came up to me and reported all well. I told him 
44 I was going into the city that our return should at once he known. Ho 
44 accompanied us, and when near the city, said he had better go ahead, as 
f4 there were a number of desperate characters in the city who might oppose us. 
u I saw a large body of* men collected at the further end of the street close to 
44 the Kotwalee. While Ismail Khan went to parley with them, we rode a little 
44 way down the street and then pulled up, awaiting his return : finding he did 
44 not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain Tyrwliitt to let him know how 
44 matters stood, and requesting him to come on as quickly as he could, while 
44 Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps leisurely. Within 
44 a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwliitt arrived, and on my telling him how 
44 the cit y was occupied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
44 giving the word 4 charge,' he went at a gallop towards the city. On our roach- 
44 ing the last turn, near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, wo 
44 found the rebels had moved up to the entrance, and the moment wo came in 
44 sight they opened on us from three guns and a heavy musketry fire. Captain 
44 Tyrwliitt most gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dis- 
44 charge from which disabled and killed three men and horses; only about 
44 fifteen men had followed. Crnigie's levies fled on the first shot being fired and 
44 were never seen again. Being entirely unsupported, we wore reluctantly 
“ compelled to ret rent towards the open, where we could have acted better than 
44 in the narrow road in which wo were, but we were not followed. I should 
44 mention here that we had previously sent up a small gun, hut as it was 
“drawn by bullocks, it could not be brought up in time for the action. We 
44 brought it off, howoror, with us, Mr. Young, under whose charge it was, 
44 displaying much coolness on the occasion. 

44 Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Goolaothce. As 
44 wo passed Malagarh we found Wulleedad had sent out a small body of 
44 cavalry to oppose our retreat, but these fled on our approach and, as we pur- 
44 sued them, took shelter in a village close under the walls of Malagarh, from 
44 which they opened a fire on us, but w ithout effect. Thus w ere wc, step by 
44 step, driven out of the Bulandshahar District. 

44 Wc reached Ilauppur late that night, having halted the day at Goolao- 
44 thee, wliero we fully expected an attack, but our orderly retreat, so well eon- 
44 ducted by Captain Tyrwliitt, had evidently had a wholesome effect on our 
44 cowardly enemy. 

44 The next day Wulleedad Khan threw- a strong picket into Goolaothee, 
44 our police, of course, having to fly. Our little party went to Baboogurh, the 
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u stud station, about four miles from Hanppur, towards the Ganges, and from 
“ which wo could watch the ghat at Gurlunukteshar, for which, wo now had 
“ ascertained for a certainty, the rebel troops from the Ruhclkliand station wero 
u making. 

• 

“ On the 18th June a foreo under Major Thatcher came out from Mi rat, 
“ with which we proceeded to Gftlaothi and drove out the rebel pickets and 
“ dispersed the followers of Validful, who, however, again occupied the post as 
u soon as we had retired. 

“ On the 23rd June the advance guard of the Bareli Brigade crossed at 
“ Gurlunukteshar, only twelve miles from Babugurli, which compelled us to 
“ retire on Mirat; this they were allowed to do entirely unmolested. Owing 
“ to the immense number of hackeries laden with treasure and plunder the cross- 
ic ing took them several days, and nothing could have been easier than to have 
“ attacked and cut them up, encumbered as they were with so much baggage, 
“ but they were allowed to cross at their leisure ami reach Deldi without the 
“ slightest attempt being made to stop them. 

“The authorities at Aligarh having been compelled to give up their post, 
“ the road between Mirat and Agra was now completely in possession of tho 
“rebels. Malagarh became the resort, of all the disaffected tar and near; 
u Aligarh and Kliurja were occupied by the followers of the rebel Nawwfib, to 
“ whose standard many of the Musalnians of the Barah Busti hastened to Hook. 
“ The fort of Malagarh is about 000 yards removed from the road, which is 
<< consequently commanded by its guns, of which Validful possessed six at 
u the commencement of the outbreak. Communication with Agra even bv 
6( cassid was effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was tho whole lino of 
“ of the road and its vicinity watched that scarcely a man could pass without 
“ being intercepted. Various expeditions where planned against this impudent 
“ rebel, but from various causes were never undertaken, until he had got such 
“ reinforcements and his followers had increased to such numbers that lie had 
“ really become a formidable foe. I remained with my assistants at Mirat, do- 
“ ing duty as troopers in the Mirat Volunteer Cavalry until the end of August, 
“ when we were ordered down to form part of a force under Major Sawyer, to 
u keep this very Validad in check. The whole of the dhansie Brigade, consist- 
u ing of the 12th Native Infantry, the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and ai)-poundcr 
“ Battery, had been sent from Dehli to bis assistance, and he was now threaton- 
“ ing Hauppur, which, but for the timely arrival of our force, would in all proba- 
“ bility have shared the fate of Sikandrabad. We remained encamped at 
“ Hauppur till 20th September, the date of tho fall of Dehli. While at Ilaup- 
“ pur we were one day surprised by hearing firing in tho neighbourhood of our 
u camp. This proved to be the Jhansie Brigade attacking the Jat village of 
“ Bhuthona, the inhabitants of which village had some weeks previously 

5 
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“captured three of Valid&d Khan’s guns in a fight with bis followers. We 
44 went down the next morning early and found the J&ts had succeeded in 
44 heating off their assailants, who had retired on Malagarh. 

44 On another occasion we had a sharp artillery fight at Ghlaothi with the 
44 guns of the Jhansio Brigade, which we succeeded in silencing, but night 
44 coining on, they were enabled to carry them off, not without however hav- 
44 ing suffered considerably both in men and horses. 

44 On the 20th September we returned to Mirat, and on 25th joined Colo- 
44 nel Greathed's column at Gkazi-ud-din-nugur, which had been sent out 
44 from Dehli to pursue the flying enemy. 

44 Wo reached Bulandshahar on the morning of the 28th. It would be 
44 useless for me to describe the action which was fought on that day, and which 
u ended in the complete rout of the Jhansie Brigade posted in a strong posi- 
44 lion to oppose our entrance to the station. 

44 Alter the fight, which lasted about three hours, we were in possession of 
44 the station and town, and the enemy fled, leaving behind them two guns and 
44 a large quantity of magazine stores. 

44 Mr. Lynll distinguished himself during the fight, having attached himself 
44 to Watson’s Horse and joined in a charge against a largo body of the rebel 
44 cavalry, and I am most happy to say his name was honourably mentioned in 
44 the despatch of Major Ouvry, commanding the cavalry portion of the force. 

44 In the course of the day wo discovered that the Nawwfib of Malagarh had 
44 evacuated his fort during the night and fled across the Ganges with the 
4 ‘ greater part of his followers, leaving a number of guns, stores, and much 
44 plunder in the fort, which was occupied that night by a body of cavalry under 
44 Lieutenant Baker. Our men encamped on the east side of the city, where 
44 wo remained till 3rd October, when we marched to Klmrja. A party of 
44 Sappers wero employed for some days in blowing up the fort of Malagarh, 

44 and on 1st October the mines were exploded by Lieutenant Home, of the 
44 Engineers,'in person, when that most gallant officer lost his life—a spark from 
44 the portfire accidently ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo- 
44 sion. 

44 On the day the column marched to Klmrja I went with a party of cavalry 
44 under Lieutenant Watson to the village of* Jhajliur, about fifteen miles from 
44 Khurja, as 1 had received information of a Christian girl being concealed 
44 in the house of a rebel trooper of the 15th Irregular Cavalry. Though we 
44 arrived at the village beforo daybreak they were ready for us. A large body 
44 of sowars arrived, and many of them in full uniform came out to oppose us. 

44 Several were killed in actual fight, and some few were taken prisoners with 
44 arms in their hands ; they were tried by drum-head court-martial and shot 
44 on the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl ; she turned out to 
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u be the daughter of au Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner’s 
“ office in Oudh, whoso life, as also that of tho lather, had been saved by tho 
u trooper Khuda Buksli, in gratitude to whom she turned Musulinani and 
tf married him. As she expressed a strong desire to be allowed t.o remain I 
(( did not force her away, but left her with tho assurance that her husband 
u would be hung whenever he was caught. 

“The next day the column marched towards Agra, and I returned to 
“ Bulandshahar, which had been occupied by a force under Lieutenant- 
“ Colonel Farquhar, consisting of tho right wing of 1st Bcloooh Battalion, 
“ two Horse Artillery guns, and a body of Putlian I Torse, under Major Stokes. 

“ I lost no time in re-establishing the police posts, strengthening those I 
“ thought necessary. The greater part of the burhindazcs had deserted and 
“ joined the rebels, and 1 tilled up their places mostly from tho Juts. Only ono 
“ Thanadar, Sahibdad Khan of Shikar pur, had deserted, but 1 did not think 
“ it advisable to re-appoint Peer Mahomed Khan of Anupshahar, or Khoorshed 
“ Ali, the Kotwal of Bulandshahar. With the above exceptions all tho 
“ Thanadars were confirmed in their posts. The turbulent Parganah.s of Dadri 
“ and Sikandrabad required a strong body of police, which 1 kept up till tho 
“ close of the year. 

“The revenue began to come in the very dav we returned. Abdool Latif 
“ Khan, Talukdar of about one hundred and fifty villages, and who had refused 
“ to pay a farthing before, though repeatedly called upon by me to do so, sent 
“ in his kist about two days after my return. 

“ This man, the head of the Bar ah Busti, was subsequently convicted by 
“ a military commission of having aided the rebels in every way in his power, 
“ and sentenced to transportation for life. 

“ His uncle, by name Azim Khan, had taken a prominent part against us, 
“ having joined the rebel Yalidad. Kushee Ram, Thanadar of Anupsha- 
“ her, cauglit him trying to escape to the Ganges, and ho was brought in, 

“ tried, and executed. The conduct of the Thanadar and his men on this ocoa- 
“ sion was deserving of all praise, as Azim Khan, l knew, offered him any 
“ sum to let him off, but the honest. Jut of Bliutliona was deaf to all persuasion, 
“ and brought him in triumph. 

“ Having set everything going in the station, on 17th December wo moved 
“ into camp towards the Ganges, to arrange for the safety of the boats at tho 
“ various ghdts , but we had no sooner reached Aliar, twenty-five miles from the 
€t station, than I heard tho Gujurs were meditating an attack upon the jail, to 
a rescue their captured brethren. 

“ With the recollection strong upon me of what these men had been capable 
“ of in May last, I begged of Colonel Farquhar to make a forced march back 
a to Bulandshahar, which we reached the next morning, and I am confident, 
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u f rom my subsequent information, that had we not returned the attack would 
“ have taken place. 

“ We remained in the station for a week, during which time Lieutenant 
“ Smith, of the Horse Artillery, put the jail into a state of defence, capable of 
“ holding out against any body of (injurs. I provisioned it for ten days, 
strengthened the guard with Golab Singh's men and a few Belooches, and 
u again, (on 27th) marched to the Ganges. 

“ Wo went, vid Syanfih, to Pootli, and thence down the right bank of the 
“ Ganges, visiting each <jhdt. I collected the whole of the boats at Annpsha- 
liar, where I posted a body of two hundred J&ts, and the sequel will show 
4k how well these men behaved. 

u Thu yhtils of Pootli, Bussi, Aliar, between Gurhmukteshar and Anuj>- 
tL shahar, I put under charge of Kao Golab Singh, of Kochesur. From Anup- 
“ shaahr we followed the coarse of the river by Kurilnbas to ltam Ghfit, having 
secured every boat of which we could find any trace. The rebels not showing 
ik 011 iho opposite side, wo inarched to Debai, intending to return to Bui an d- 
,shahar preparatory to baiting up the quarters oftheGujurs, who still set the 
police at defiance and refused to pay any revenue. But on reaching Shikarpur 
il we heard the rebels had appeared in force opposite Ram Ghat. We hurried 
back to that place. As we neared it we heard heavy firing, the rebels having 
“ attacked Gunnour,a friendly village a few miles inland in theBudaon District; 
44 they looted Gunnour and then commenced plundering in all directions. The 
u Ahoriahs, a numerous tribe, at first showed some opposition, but, finding 
4 * themselves unsupported, compromised matters and finally joined the rebel 
ranks, and as they inhabit all the villages on the left bank, we bad to keep 
a very sharp look out on all the ferries and fords, the latter becoming daily 
“ more shallow ; but though on several occasions the rebels have attempted to 
44 cross, and once in force, they never succeeded. 

44 We remained at Rain Ghat six days and then returned to Anupshahar, 
44 where we remained a week, and returned to Bulandshahar on 30th Novem- 
4i her, but. were again obliged to march on 5th December. 

44 There were constant rumours prevalent that Valid&d, with all the dis- 
44 affected fugitives from Bulandshahar and its neighbourhood, intended to 
44 make an attempt to re-oocupy Malagarh, though lie would not have found 
44 his old residence very comfortable, as the work of demolition had considerably 
44 progressed. The people were however becoming very excited, and the dis- 
44 affected took care to spread the alarm. 

44 We marched to Debai, where I found that the rebels, reinforced by 
Bukht Khan and the Bareli Brigade, with several guns, had taken up a 
44 strong position at Kasgunj, on which town, invited by the Musalmans of the 
44 place, they had made a sudden attack, killing Chobey Ghunsyam Dass—a 
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“ blind man, but a faithful adherent to the British Government—who had been 
u placed at Kasgunj by the Aligarh authorities. The rebels gave out their 
u intention of looting Soron, a large and populous Hindu town, a few miles 
“ from Kasgunj, but were bought oft* by the inhabitants paying a fine of 
u 20,000 rupees. 

u On consulting with Colonel Farquhar, that officer deemed it advisablo to 
“ make a move in tho direction of Kasgunj, with a view to holding tho rebels 
“ in check, if possible, until the arrival of the column which was being formed 
“ at Dehli and Mirat under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convey a quantity of 
a stores and ammunition for the use of* the troops at Cawnpur, and wo decided 
“ on going the next day to Atrowli ; but hearing that Ilurmut Kliilu of* Pun- 
u drawul, a fort belonging to Fuhim-ul-nissa, a near relative of the rebel 
“ Raham Ali Khan, son of Muzliur All Khan of Khylia, was laying in stores 
“ for the use of the rebel troops, we changed our line, sending my tent to 
“ Atrowli as a blind, marched to Puudrawul, much to the surprise of Ilurmut 
“ Khan, and we there found an immense quantity of supplies, evidently collected 
u for the above purpose. Hu was also busily engaged in putting his fort into a 
u complete state of repair. T had previously deprived this man of two guns, 
u and I now lost no time in disarming his adherents and dismantling his fort ; 
“ and Hurmut Khan is now under trial before the Special Commissioner for 
u carrying on a correspondence with the Malagarli rebel. 

4 ‘From Fund raw ul wo marched to Atrowli, a largo disaffected town in tho 
a Aligarh District, and from thence to Churra, a small village close to tho 
u residence of Daud Khan, Talukdar of Bliikumpur. 

“ Having performed all that Colonel Seaton had required of us, we retraced 
“ our steps to Bulandshaliar, ro* visiting Pundrawul on our way. Wo had 
u been out of the district for a fortnight, but during our absenco all had been 
u quiet, and we reached Bulandshaliar on 29th December. 

u On 2nd January, Khushi Itam reported that a largo body of rebels had 
u arrived at Chaupur, opposite Anupsliahar, which they were threatening. 
“ Mr. Lyall started oft* with a body of mounted police, and arrived just in timo 
“ to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between the rebels and the J&ts 
“ under Khushi Ram. 

“I had collected one hundred and eighty-seven boats at this yhdi , a short 
il way above which was all easy ford. The rebels brought down two guns 
“ below the glidt so as to rake tho boats and tho men who guarded them. The 
“ Jats, no way daunted, returned their fire from two small iron pieces I had 
“ recovered from the district. A body of horse and foot now came down and 
“ commenced crossing tho ford. Khushi Bam wheeled his men round and 
u gave them two volleys in quick succession, which at once decided tho day, 
“ for the rebels turned and fled, and not one succeeded in crossing. Several 
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“ of our boats were considerably damaged by the enemy’s fire. None of our 
“ men were hit, the enemy’s range being too high. Colonel Farquhar on learn- 
“ ing what had happened marched to Anupshahar, as it was very necessary to 
“ hold these rebels in check. 

“ On 17tli January they again came down, but in much greater force than 
“before. They brought with them six guns, two of which they planted opposite 
“ the centre of our position and the others on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. 
“ Smith, with his two six-pounders, returned their fire, which he succeeded in 
“ silencing after three hours. The manner in which this gallant and active 
“officer manoeuvred his guns on this occasion was the admiration of all present. 
“ Ilia practice, too, was perfect. Our loss was two men wounded and one killed, 
“ while the enemy lost at least fifty killed, and had Colonel Farquhar not received 
“ the strictest injunctions not to cross over, a detachment might have gone over 
“ and destroyed the enemy. Since that date the rebels have made but one at- 
“ 1 tempt to cross, and that only in very small numbers. A few horsemen came 
“ over and carried off some cattle feeding on this bank, but fled on approach 
“ of our patrols. 

“The rebel Itabam Aii came about this time from Bareli, having got 
“the farm of that part of the district, but be did not hold it long, and 
“ I heard lie was only watching his opportunity to escape. I knew he 
“ would not be able to across into the Bulandshahar District, but imagined, 
“ through the friendly influence of Daud Khan, he would find no difficulty 
“ in making his escape through the Aligarh District, as he has indeed lately 
“ done. 

“ Owing to Colonel Farquhar being compelled to remain watching the 
u ghats no measures have yet been taken against the Gujurs, who have hither- 
“ to, comparatively speaking, escaped scatheless for the atrocities they committed 
“ against tho town of Sikamlrabad. Though tardy, these men should be 
“ taught that the punishment for an offence is sure.” 

To the above interesting narrative may as well be added the follow¬ 
ing list of persons who distinguished themselves for loyalty during the 
disturbances in this district, as well as a brief account of the principal 
rebels:— 

1. T. Skinner, Esquire, of Bilasporo... Rewarded for good services 

with the proprietorship of confisca- 
cated villages assessed at 6,000 
rupees as annual revenue. 

2. Malimftd Ali Khan of Chatt&reo ... Ditto with tlie proprietorship 

of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,193 rupees ; also a khilat of 
1,000 rupees. 
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3. Faiz All KMn of Pah {Is A 


4. ImdM All Khan of PaMs£t ... 

5. Zahftr All Kh&n of Dharampur 

6. R&o Golab Singh of Kochesur... 


7. Choudhrl Lachman Singh of Shi- 
karpur. 

8. Rai Durga PersMd, Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

9. Proprietary body of Mouza Bhu- 
thona (Jats). 


10. Khuslii Ram, Thanadar 


11. Heirs of Risaldur Ratan Singh, 
J&t of Sehrd. 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


“gM ( 

l > > Jats of Sehra. < 

) l 


JhandA, Singly 
Basti Ram, 

Sh&di Ram, 

Roubat Singh, 

Ahmad Said KMn of Khurja.. 


17. Imd&d Alt of Gulaotht 

18. Harsartip, Foujdari Sarishtedar, 
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Rewarded with the proprietorship 
of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,000 rupees, with remission of one- 
fourth of revenuo for lifo, and a 
khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 2,909 rupees, with¬ 
out remission or khilat . 

Ditto ditto 3,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 8,000 rupees, with 
remission of one-fourth of revenuo 
for life, and a khilat of 2,000 rupees 
and the title of Rfijit Bahadur. 

Ditto ditto 1,999 rupeos. 

Ditto ditto 1,400 rupees. 

Tlieso JA-ts captured the guns of 
Nawwub Valid ad Khan in a battle 
which took place between them and 
the Nawwab\s followers. They also 
defeated the Jhansie Brigade, which 
attacked their village at tho instiga¬ 
tion of the Rawwab. Rewarded 
with lands assessed at Rs. 2,870. 

Was leader of tho Jats of Bhu- 
tliona in soveral engagements against 
the rebels. Did excellent service 
for the Government. Was rewarded 
with the proprietorship of lands 
assessed at 1,202 rupees, with remis¬ 
sion of one-fourtli revenuo for life, 
and a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Wero rewarded with proprietorship 
of estates assessed at 2,000 rupees. 

Rewarded with lands assessed 
at 600 rupees for each. Also a gra¬ 
tuity of 200 rupees for Jhandd Singh. 

Ditto lands assessed at 1,893 
rupees, and a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 
Ditto a gratuity of 300 rupees. 
Ditto 500 rupees. 
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19 . 


20 . 

21 . 

Khurja. 

22 . 

23. 
drtibad. 

24. 

25. 
family. 

20 . 

27. 

28. 


3 aya Narain Singh, Tahsild&r ... Rewarded with a hhilat of 1,000 

rupees. 

Bishandi&l, Tabsildar ... Ditto ditto. 

Ii&ji Say ad Mahomad Shirazi of Ditto 400 rupees. 

Farbat-ullab, a mookht&r ... Ditto lands assessed at 1,000 

rupees. 

Munsln Lacbman Sarup of Sikan- Ditto 200 rupees. 


Choudhrain Cliand Kourof Kburja, Ditto 557 rupees. 

Muiiiii Lilli, agent of the Skinner Ditto a hhilat of 1,000 rupees. 


Daulat Singh, 
Bakhshi, 
llarsaliai Singh, 


of Jewar 


These zammdars kept order in their 
neighbourhood. They were reward¬ 
ed with the proprietorship of lands 
^assessed at 703 rupees. 


2‘>. Hazurt Singh, l f Daj . 5natpur . 
SO. Mohar Singh, j 

Ditto 

ditto 388 rupees. 

31. Rai Munnd Lai, Deputy Magis¬ 

Ditto 

estates assessed at 1,000 

trate, Ganges Canal. 

rupees. 

32. Harsukhrai, agent of the Ko- 

Ditto 

500 rupees. 

ehosur Rais. 



33. Thun Singh, Aliir of Kota ... 

Ditto 

300 rupees and 500 


rupees cash. 


Besides the above, there were several other individuals who obtained 
rewards in landed property in this district for services rendered in other dis¬ 
tricts. The principal of these will be noticed in the chapter on u Castes and 
Conspicuous Families/’ 

The more prominent amongst the rebels of this district were the following :— 

Validdd Khdfu —This arch rebel was the proprietor of Taluqah MaliL 
garli, consisting of about fifty villages. He was a relation of the King of 
Delili, his sister's daughter being married to one of the king’s sons. In the 
commencement of the disturbance he was at Delili, and on returning home 
rendorod servico to the district officers in keeping order. But after the said 
officers had quitted the station for the first time he turned a complete rebel. Ho 
received from the king tho office of Subahdar of Bulandshahar and Aligarh, 
and in virtue thereof upset the authority of the British Government. A large 
number of tho disaffected inhabitants of Bulandshahar and other towns took 
service under him and committed tyranny on their peaceful neighbours. These 
rebel followers of Validad Kh&n had a fight with the Ji\jts of Bhuthoua in 
which they w T ere routed and three of their guns were captured by the J&ts. 
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The Jhansie Brigade of mutinous sopovs, which was sent from Delili for Vali- 
d&d’s assistance, also attacked Bhuthonu, but with no better result. The return 
of the British officers to the station after the fall of Delili was opposed 
by the followers of this rebel, but unsuccessfully. Validad Khan escaped across 
the Ganges and was never apprehended, llis fort was afterwards razed to the 
ground and all his property confiscated to Government, llis principal advisers 
were Ismail Ivlian, Ghulam Haidar Khan, Mahdi Baksh, and Q:\zi Va/.ir Ali. 
The first was a near relation of his. He was formerly a trooper in Skinners 
Ilorso, then a kotwal at Jaiandnr in the Punjab, and, lastly, a kotti'dl at 
Mirath lie had resigned the last post shortly before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, and was' residing at Malagarh when Validad raised the standard of 
rebellion. After the fall of Malagurh Ismail Khan tied to Bareli and took ser¬ 
vice under Khan Bahadur Kliitn, the leader of rebellion at that place. On the 
re-occupation of Bareli lie fled to Shahjolianpur, where he was apprehended. 
Having been tried for his offences, he was found guilty and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for fourteen years, but was afterwards pardoned by Government, 
and now in the service of the Nawwiib of Jtampur. 

Ghulam Haidar Khan was proprietor of Mouzas Pondri, Ganorfl, Alum- 
girpur, and Fatalnibad, in Parganah Baran. Hi' was a. well-to-do man and 
always on very intimate terms with Validad. He cast his lot with the latter, 
llis duty in the rebellion was to collect the revenue for Validad Khan, which 
lie performed very harshly, subjecting the zarnindars to torture and insult, 
lie fled towards Mirath after the fall of Malagarh, and was never apprehended, 
llis estates were confiscated, and he returned home under tho amnesty and 
is still alive. 

Mahdi Baksh was a resident of the Saharnnpur District. He was the confi¬ 
dential adviser of Validad Khan. After his Chiefs flight he escaped into the 
Mirath District, but was arrested and punished with transportation for fourteen 
years. His property escaped confiscation on account of the good services 
rendered by his son, Ahmad Ilassan, in the Saharanpur District. 

Qazi Vazir Ali was a well-to-do resident of Bulandslmluir. IIo was in 
the receipt of 100 rupees a month from Government for the office of Qfizi, and 
was proprietor of three revenue-paying villages and of several ma&fi plots in 
the neighbourhood of his home and a number of valuable houses in the town. 
As soon as Validad Kh&n assumed the Sfrbahdarship he appointed this Qazi to 
the Sadar Aminslnp of Bulandshahar, and the Qdzi began to decide cases 
according to his own law. On re-occupation of tho district Vazir Ali fled 
away, and his estates were confiscated. He returned home under the general 
amnesty and is still living. 

Raham Alt Khan of Khailia .—This rebel -was a grandson of Th&luir 
D&nde Kh&n, who opposed the British authority in this district in 1807, 

6 
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Particulars of Dtindo Khan's rebellion arc given on page 10 of this Memoir. 
Italian! All and his father, Mazhar All, declared themselves leaders of rebellion 
as soon as the district was created by the authorities in May, 1857. They 
collected some troops and adopted their head-quarters at Shikarpur, which was 
about six miles from their home. They took possession of the villages owned 
by Cbowdbri Laelmmn Singh, and styled themselves Amilts of the king's Gov¬ 
ernment- for Parganuh Shikarpur. On n*turn of the European officers to the 
district, Ruham A11 and Mazliar AH fled into Ruhelkhand, where they put 
themselves under Khan Bahadur Khan and took part in several engagements 
against the loyal zatmndars. From Bareli they fled to Bikanir, committing 
several murders of Government officials on the way. They finally surrendered 
themselves to Major Eden in Rajputana, who forwarded them to Agra for trial. 
Th(» father died on the way, and the son having been found guilty on trial, 
was punished with transportation for life. Among the charges proved against 
Ruham Ali \vas that of the murder of Major Waierfield on the Grand Trunk 
Itoad in the Agra District. He was also found guilty of having made raids 
on the Tahsil of Jullesur in Zila Mat lira, and on Thana Pimihat, in Zila Agra, 
and of having murdered in those raids one Tahsildar and two TJianadars ; 
also of the murder of Thakftr Moti Singh of Gavvan, in Zila Budaon. Be¬ 
sides his transportation fur life, liaham Ali Khan’s estates were confiscated 
to Government. 

A/M Latif Khan of Cairnpur .—This Rais was proprietor of about one hun¬ 
dred fifty villages, and the head of the? Barah Basti Pulliam* in this and the Mirat 
Districts, llis disloyalty as proved against him consisted of this, that he 
aided Validad Khan in opposing the Government troops ; corresponded with 
the King of Dehli seditiously against the Government; refused to deliver up 
refugees, and declined to pay the revenue on demand. On being found guilty 
he was punished with transportation for life and confiscation of property, 
llis capital and the villages around were given in reNvard to >Syad Mir Khfm, 
Sirdar Bahadur, an old adherent of the Government, and a resident of Kabul. 

The above three were the principal tnlukdar rebels in this district. Eaeli 
had a number of relations and adherents who espoused their cause. The 
SShckli ami Bahlim Muatidars ot* Bulandshahar ruined themselves on Validad 
Khftn’s account; the Syad Maafidars of Shikarpur lost their rent-free tenures 
for having adhered themselves to Ruham Ali Klmn, and a number of Putlians 
suffered for having espoused Abdul Latif Khan's cause. 

The following talukdars were also accused of rebellion, but the amnesty 
saved them :— 

K aim'd/> Mustafa Khan of Jahangira/an /.—He w as a relation of Valid&d 
Khan, and ho took assistance from him in subduing his enemies. It was 
proved on trial that he corresponded with the King of Debli seditiously against 
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the Government. He was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, hut sub¬ 
sequently pardoned by Government. 

Rani Choirhan of Anupthahar .—This Rani belonged to the old Badgujur 
family of the Rajas of Anupshahar, whose (‘states are now chicily in the hands 
of the descendants of the late Lfda Balm of Paikparah in Calcutta. As soon 
as anarchy prevailed in the district her followers ousted the agents of tho 
rightful owners from her ancestral villages. Kour Himanchal Singh, the 
grandson of the liani, was proclaimed by the rebels as the future Raja of 
Anupshahar. The Rani’s estates wen; confiscated to Government, hut subse¬ 
quently restored to her by wav of pardon. 

Fa\z Ahmad Khan of MalaJqmr .— Serious charges were brought against 
this Rais both in this and the Aligarh Districts, and tho ease was ponding 
decision in the Special Commissioner's Court, when the Government pardoned 
him under the amnesty. 

Ghaldm Glum# Khan of Jhnjar .—This zamitidar is tho representative of an 
old and respectable Bulloch family in the district. He was found guilty of 
having sheltered mutineers, a number of wjtorn wore residents of his village. 
The punishment awarded him was seven years' imprisonment and forfeiture of 
all property, but it having been found subsequently that Gliulam Glious KliAu 
bad saved the life of a European officer, tin; punishment, was remitted in toto 
by orders of Government. 

1 fur mat Khan of Pmulrmral was accused of having corresponded with 
the rebel in a seditious way, and of bas ing stored provisions in his fort to sup¬ 
ply the rebels. lie was pardoned under tin; amnesty. 

Among the village communities, the Juts, as a rule, were for the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and the Gujurs and Mustdman Rajput* against it. Tho 
Gujurs and Musalmans of tho surrounding villages and Say ads of the largo 
mad/i village of J arch a took a leading part in the sack of ►Sikandrabad. They 
were heavily fined and their estates were confiscated for the otlenec. Tho 
Bargain. Rajputs of Talisil Sikandrabad also distinguished themselves for dis¬ 
loyalty. 

Tho most remarkable events after the mutiny and rebellion of 1857 
were tho families of 18d0-dl and 18G8-GJ1 and the introduction of the new 
revenue settlement. Details regarding the settlement will he given in the 
chapter on “ Revenue Administration,'’ hut it may briefly he stated here that 
the assessment of the present jama is proverbially light in comparison with the 
assets. The lightness however is not owing to any mistake or unduo leniency 
on the part of the settlement officer, or to any fraud practised by the proprietors. 
It is simply the result of the unforeseen circumstances which have, since the 
introduction of tho settlement, increased tho price of agricultural produce, and 
thereby the rate of rent. In consequence of the great diticrcnce between tho 
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jama and assets, the Government have refused to grant the proposed perma¬ 
nent settlement, even for estates which answered the two conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary of State. They have sanctioned a temporary settlement, the 
term of which will expire in 1888-89. It is a result of the leniency of the 
jama that this district appears much richer than its neighbours, and that land 
is a great deal more valuable here than elsewhere. Confiscated villages sold 
by auction fetched fabulous prices, viz., from forty to eighty times the jama. 

The famine of 1800-01 was felt here more intensely than any other 
famine after the c/idlhd of 1783-84. Its horrors surpassed those of the chou- 
7unwah of 1838-39, except that alienations of landed property were fewer. Had 
it not been for the tides of emigration from the Trans-Jamn& districts, Buland- 
sliahar would not have suffered so severely. Tho district had a stock of grain, 
besides sources of irrigation, sufficient to feed its own population for the year. 
One cause of the severity of the calamity was that the Gujur population of the 
western parganahs had not till then quite recovered itself from the proverty 
which their conduct in the mutiny hail emailed on them. 

Poor-houses in this famine were opened in twenty-three of the larger towns. 
The total cost of these relief* operations for the year was 31,055 rupees, of which 
sum (5,125 rupees were raised by subscription in the district, 3,188 rupees given 
by Government, 20,500 rupees remitted by the Central Commitec, 1,380 rupees 
received from Calcutta and Bombay, and the remainder realized by the sale of 
thread, \\<\, manufactured by the poor. 

Besides the above sum, another of 50,000 rupees was remitted by the Central 
Committee and distributed amongst the laminc-strickcn as taqdvi for tho pur¬ 
chase of bullocks and seed. A larger portion of the latter was recovered in 
subsequent years, and expended in the construction of charitable dispensaries 
at the head-quarters of each of the four tahsils, and of the aavdi at the Chela 
Bail way Station. The* remissions and suspensions of' revenue sanctioned by 
Government for this district amounted to 9,333 and 10,975 rupees respectively. 

The famine of* 180*8-159 hardly' deserves the name as far as this district 
is concerned. The Ganges Canal and other sources of irrigation, the previous 
prosperity of the agricultural population, and the great demand lor labour 
on public works, helped the people in passing over tho calamity easily. Im¬ 
migration, which in previous droughts was the principal cause of distress here, 
was hardly perceptible in tho district in this famine. What stopped the poor of 
the more unfortunate districts from emigrating seems to be the measures adopt¬ 
ed by Government for their relief. The most remarkable of the instructions of 
Government to its officers was the order which made every district officer res¬ 
ponsible for any death which occurred in his jurisdiction from starvation, and 
w hich could have been avoided by' exertion or arrangement on his part. Reduc¬ 
tion of railway charges fer the carriage of grain, and exemption of grain from 
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ferry toll and octroi duties, which tho Government ordered, were also useful 
measures for giving a stimulus to grain trade in so depressed a state. 

No poor-houses were needed or opened in this district, nor were any 
remissions or suspensions of revenue found necessary. The only relief asked 
for, and granted, was a taqdvi ndvanco of 14,052 rupees tor tho proprietors, for 
the construction of works of permanent utility, or for the purchase of bullocks 
and seed. Four thousand rupees were raised by subscription in the district 
and forwarded to Allahi\bad, to be placed at the disposal of tho Central Com¬ 
mittee for the use of the poor in other districts. 

In the commencement of this drought, grain was exported, or collected 
for export, to the eastern districts, but the showers of September, 18(58, in thoso 
districts, turned the tide of exportation from east to west*. The quantity of grain 
produced in the district during the drought was nearly three-fourths of tho 
average annual produce. The few emigrants who came from the Jodhpur and 
Bikanir side passed through the district on towards liuhelkhand. The destituto 
among them were relieved by the people of the villages through which tiiey 
passed. 

The following is a list of the Collectors and Magistrates who have held 
office in this district from the date of its formation up tj the present time : — 

1. R. Lowihcr , Esq. —This gentleman was Collector from 16th February, 
1824, to 15th March, 1832. He took great pains in improving tho towns of 
Bulandshahar and Sikandrabad, in tho former of which he built a sardi , and 
in the latter a saved and a grain market. 

2. J. M. Tierney , Esq.* —From Kith March, 1832, to tho end of 1837. 
During this officer’s time Magistrate s powers were iirst given to the Collector. 

3. N. Proivett , Esq. —From March, 1838, to end of 1842. Investiga¬ 
tions into madjis under Regulation 11. of 1819, were made in his time. The Grand 
Trunk Road from Klmrja to Gulaothi and tho metalled road from Sikandra¬ 
bad to Bulandshahar were made, and the Regulation IX. settlement was 
completed while he was Magistrate and Collector of the district. 

4. J. F. Clarke , Esq. —From 1843, to 4th March, 1845. The Parganahs 
were newly arranged, and the pay of the Amlas was increased by this officer. 

5. A. U. C. Plowden , Esq. —From 5th March, 1845, to 3rd April, 1852. 
The police administration of this officer is still highly praised by the people. 
He died at Bulandshahar. 

6. G. D. Turnbull , Esq. —From May, 1852, to 21st April, 1857. Tho 
Zerkot Bazar in the town of Bulandshahar was widened and improved by this 
officer. He took great interest in the promotion of education. 

7. B. Sapte, Esq.— From 22nd April, 1857, to 23rd April, 1858. Tho 
memorable sepoy mutiny took place during the time this officer was Collector 
and Magistrate of Bulandshahar. 
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8. C. Currie, Esq .—The new settlement was commenced by this officer and 
finished by him for two of the thirteen Parganalis. He remained in the district 
from 24th April, 1858, to 22nd November, 1859, during which time he improved 
tho road and bazar on the Bulai Kot of Bulandsliahar. 

9. G. II. Feeding, Esq .—From 30th January, 1860, to 6th June, 1861. 
He assessed the revised jama of Parganalis Pah as u, Shikarpur, Anupshahar, 

. and Dibai, and died at AmlmJu, while Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahnr. 

10. W. If. Lowe, Esq.— From 14th August, 1861, to 30th July, 1862. 
Is remend><*red for his politeness by the people, lie assessed the revised revenue 
of Parganalis Khurja, Jewar, Aliar, and Sayanah, and died here. The English 
school and dispensary were started in his time. His memorial stands in the office 
compound, and was built from funds subscribed by his friends and admirers. 

11. R. Simeon, Esq .—From 27th December, 1862, to 19th March, 1863. 
Praised tor his courtesy. 

12. G. \V. Coif edge , Esq. —From 20th March, 1863, to 6th October, 1863. 
This officer built the tlharamsula in Bulandshahnr and died here. 

13. II. G. Keene, Esq. —From 22nd November, 1863, to 16th April, 1865. 

14. II. B . Webster, Esq. —From 17i h April, 1865, to Kith August, 1867. 
This officer's administration was distinguished for the construction of a number 
of new roads and public buildings in the district. The dispensaries, schools, 
and post-offices in the four chief towns, and the splendid sardl at the Cliola 
Railway Station, are the monuments of his zeal and taste. 

15. C. A. Daniel /, Esq.— From 17th October, 1867, to 16th July, 1869. 

16. 11.1). WiUocky Esq .—From 23rd August, 1869, to the present time. 

The Collectors of Aligarh, of whose jurisdiction Bulandshahar was a part 

up to 15th February, 1824, were the following, up to the latter date : — 


1. 

II, Ounynghame, Esq. 

... From 12th October, 1803 ... 

To 27tli June, 1805. 

2 

C. Russell, Ksq. 

... I, 

28th June, 1805 

„ 12th October, 1808. 

3. 

W. H. Traiil, Ksq. 


131 h October, 1808 ... 

„ 15»th December, 1808. 

4 

C. Elliot 1, Esq. 

... i, 

20th December, 1803... 

„ 6th September, 1810. 

6. 

T Fortcscuc, Esq. 


7th September, 1810... 

„ 2nd November, 1810. 

6. 

II. Newuhnm, Ksq. 


3rd November, 1810 ... 

„ 29th October, 1811. 

7 

C F Forgusson, Esq. 

... ,, 

30th October, 1811 ... 

„ 27th May, 1821. 

8. 

W. .1. Harding, Esq. 

... „ 

28th May, 1821 

„ 15th February, 1824. 

The Magistrates from the commencement of the rule to 1817 were— 

l. 

H. Cunynghame, Ksq. 

••• From 12th October, 1803 ... 

To 27tli July, 1807. 

2. 

W. Spudding, Esq. 

... y, 

28(h July, 1807 

„ 22nd September, 1807, 

3. 

llon’blc E. Gardner 

• •• 1» 

23rd September, 1807... 

,, 25th October, 1807. 

4. 

\V. Broil it*, Esq. 

... )> 

26th October, 1807 ... 

„ 31st March, 1809. 

0. 

llon'blc K. Gardner 

... II 

1st April, 1808 

„ 12ih April, 1808. 

6. 

James Fatten, F.uj. 

... ,) 

13th April, 1808 ... 

,, 13th January, 1809. 

4 . 

A. Ross, Esq. 

... ,) 

14th January, 1809 ... 

„ 14th January, 1811. 

8. 

W. F. Dick, Esq. 

... 1, 

15th January, 1811 ... 

., 20tli March, 1811. 

9 

A. Ross, Ksq. 

«.. ff 

21st March, 1811 ... 

„ 11th December, 1811. 

10. 

\V. F. Dick, Esq. 

... 1, 

12th December, 1811 ••• 

„ 1st May, 1812. 

11. 

J. Majoribanks, Esq. 

... II 

2ml May, 1812 ... 

M end of 1817. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The discussion which took place prior to the enactment of Regulation 
I. of 1793 of the Bengal Code had set at rest the long agitated question, 
whether* property in land belonyed to the ryot , the zamtnddri , or the sovereign. 
Lord TeignmoutlTs minute, dated 2nd April, 1788, had clearly shown that, 
according to the Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, 44 the rent belonged to the 
sovereign and the hind to the zamindar.” The above Regulation was in force in 
Bengal for ten years before the territory including this district was added to 
the East India Company’s dominions. Its principles were made applicable, by 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, to the territory ceded by the Nawwah Vazir in 1801, 
and by Regulation VIII. of 1805, to the territory conquered from the Marhattas 
by Lord Lake. The proclamation embodied in Regulation IX. of 1805 pre¬ 
scribed the conditions on which the revenue settlement of the latter territory 
was to be made; it enjoined that moderation and justice were the principles 
to ho strictly observed in the formation of the settlement, and that the actual 
proprietors of the land were to lx? the iirst entitled to engage for payment of 
the revenue. In the meantime the summary settlement of the said^ territory 
had been made, in accordance with the instructions of the Governor-General. 
The western Pargamihs of this district were settled for 1211 fault (tho 
first year of the Company’s rule) by Colonel Ochterlony, Resident of Delhi, 
on tho Amdni system, which allowed to the Amins a remuneration of ten 
per cent, on the collections made by them. The eastern Parganahs were at 
the time in a disturbed state on account of the rebellion of Dtindo Khun 
(see page 19). They then belonged to Zilft Aligarh, and all that the 
Collector (Mr. Russell) could do was to entrust to the Amins tho assessment 
upon the crops, or to collect the rent where they could, according to tho 
assessments of the past years, as found in the mawdzuah papers of the fpm any os. 

In regard to the principles observed in the formation of the second 
year’s settlement (summary), the compiler of the “ Statistics of Aligarh” 
remarks, that “on the 11th of October, 1804, the Commander-m-Chiof issued 
u the following directions to the Collectors of the conquered districts for the 
€t formation of the settlement for 1212 faslu Lands were to bo leased at 
u a fair assessment by a comparison of the jamabundee of each village for 
“ some years back. In all possible cases tho settlement was to he made with 
u the zamindars, and they were to be encouraged with an easy rent. Nankar , 
il not exceeding ten per cent., was to be deducted from their jama , and 
“ engagements taken for the residue, according to Regulation VIII. of 1793. 
“ If subordinate proprietors existed in a Taluqah, the settlement was to be 
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“ made with them, and in any case with the parties in possession. Security, 
u equal to one-fourth of the jama , was to be taken from the parties settled 
“ with ; the jama was to be exclusive of sdyar , and the zamindars were forbidden 
iC to collect duties. In the event of any zaminddr refusing to engage, his 
u estate was to be held Mum, and the usual Nankar was to be paid to him. 
u The proprietors of Ilazur Tahsil estates were bound to keep an efficient 
“ police in their villages, and in the rest of the district Tahsildars were to 
i( bo appointed, who should receive 1H- per cent, on the collections to cover all 
u charges, balances, and police expenses, except in towns and ganjes , the 
“ police of which Government undertook. The Tahsildars were to give good 
“ security, equal to the largest hist, and to be responsible for the preserva- 
“ tion of the peace. Qandngos were to be retained, but they were no longer 
u to bo considered depositories of laws and usages, but only to assist in keep- 
“ ing the accounts and forming settlements. Although it was evidently the 
wish of the Government that settlements should bo formed with the zamin- 
“ dars, it was found advisable, in consequence of the stormy state of the 
“ times, to continue the practice of giving most of the Parganahs in farm to 
“ Taluqdars and others who were able to preserve order within the limits 
u of thoir farm.” 

The jamd of the large District of Aligarh was, for the year 1211 fasli, only 
18,92,250 rupees and for the following year 19,8G,483 rupees. Out of the 
demand for these two years not less than 9,78,440 rupees were remitted to the 
zamindars on account of injury done to the crops by the marching of troops 
during the rebellion of Diinde Khan and the irruptions of Hulkar and Amir 
Khan, and by the Banjarahs traversing the district to and from the Com- 
lnander-in-ChieFs camps at Matlira and Bharatpur with convoys of grain. 
Seven thousand rupees yearly were remitted in the above two years on account 
of taqdvt balances, which could not be recovered in consequence of two of the 
A 7 nbi 8 having been plundered and imprisoned, and one—that of Dib&i—having 
been murdered by Pikndo Khan or his followers. The charges of collection in 
those days were so heavy that in 1211 fasli they amounted to 1,66,278 rupees, 
and in 1212 \ fasli to 1,95,445 rupees. 

It has already been stated (see page 17) that except Thdnak Faridd, 
Saydnah, Dddri, and Shakarpur, which belonged to Zild Mirath, all the 
parganahs now belonging to Bulandsliahar were included from 1804 to 1818 
and some till 1824 in the District of Aligarh. Hence the three settlements 
under Regulation IX. of 1805 (from 1213 to 1222 fasti,) and the settlement 
under Regulation X. of 1812 (from 1223 to 1227 fasli) of the former four par¬ 
ganahs were concluded in the Mirath and of the others in the Aligarh District. 

The completion of the first triennial settlement of Aligarh was reported 
by Mr. Russell on the 6th July, 1806, and the following are the remarks on it by 
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the compiler of the (i Statistics of Aligarh —“ Notwithstanding the repeatedly 
« expressed wishes of the Government that the settlement should be made with 
“ the zamind&rs, he (Mr. Russell) not only kept Day&ram Bhagwant Sing and 
“ Harkishan Sing in possession of their several farms, but also farmed some othor 
“parganahs, viz., Dibai toThtlkur MardS.n All Klian ; Ahar Malakpur to Akbar 
“All Khan; Noli Jhil and Ivhair to Ranmast Klifin, and Chandous to Pfiran 
“ Chand Pachori. He appears to have been impressed with the idea that it was 
u necessary to conciliate these powerfnl chiefs at any cost and without regard to 
“ the condition of the unfortunate village proprietors, who were exposed to tho 
“ tender mercies of rapacious farmers. To show how lit tie he understood tho 
“ rights of zamindars, I quote from a letter of his to the Board of Revenue, da ted 
u 28th June, 1800, on the subject of objections having been raised by zamin- 
“ dars to the grant of their land in jfigir to G op ill Kishan in reward for good. 
“ services rendered by him to the British Government. * Any objections of 
u zamindars upon occasions of jHgtr are erroneously founded ; their rights are 
“ preserved and secured to them, and any oppressive grievances can be redressed 
u by law. The right of soil indeed rested formerly solely and exclusively with tho 
“ king and not with the immediate landholders. I am not aware therefore of any 
u obstacle to Government granting in jagir any land which they may think pro- 
a per in this country, nor can tho objections of the zamindars be considered valid.’” 

With regard to the defect in tho title of the taluqdars Mr. Russell wrote to 
the Board of Commissioners in 1808:—“It is notorious that in the majority of 
“ the taluqahs and the nominal zamindari estates of our principal landholders, 
u the projirietary right in the soil is not vested in the possessors. A vast 
u proportion of the lands have been successively annexed to their estates from 
“ time to time through intrigue and by means of that power and influence 
<£ which they have possessed. They have taken advantage of the distractions 
“ and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many instances founded 
“ their own consequence and authority upon the weakness of the ruling power. 
“ Tho taluqdars possess pattds granted under former Governments in which 
u they are styled zamindars and taluqdars, and they attach the validity of re- 
“ gular sanads to them.” 

Forty years after tho date of the above letter tlie claims of the taluqdars in 
the Aligarh District to the proprietary title of the whole of their taluqahs were 
finally negatived by the Civil Courts. 

The jam (is fixed at the first triennial settlement were not heavy, hut there 
were other causes—such as the marching of troops through the district, damage 
caused by field mice and a drought—which resulted in heavy balances of reve¬ 
nue and compelled the Government to grant liberal remissions. Hence during 
the first five years of the British rule no estates were sold on account of arrears 
of revenue in the large District of Aligarh. 

7 
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To supervise the settlements of the ceded and conquered districts, the Board 
of Commissioners were appointed under Regulation X. of 1807, and the said 
Board issued instructions to the Settlement Collectors to the following effect:— 
Settlement was to be made in all practicable cases with the actual landholders, 
who were to be allowed ten per cent, on the jamd as proprietary profits and 
five per cent, for expense of collections. Where separate shares existed in a 
village, engagements were to be taken for each share from the person in pos¬ 
session, and his land was to be held responsible exclusively for the revenue 
assessed upon it. Whore shares had not been separated, engagements were 
to be taken from the whole of the partners, specifying the amount of revenue 
payable by each sharer; but the estate was to be considered a joint undivided 
property, liable to be sold for arrears of revenue as an entire estate. M&lgu- 
z&rs were to give security equal to one-fourth of their jama . The jama of the 
new settlement was to be determined thus :—add two-thirds of the difference 
between the jamd of the past settlement and the actual pearl// produce of the land 
at the expiration of that settlement to the past jamd , and take the total as the 
new jamd. 

The second triennial settlement under Regulation IX. of 1805, and in 
accordance with the above directions, was commenced by Mr. Russell, partly 
effected by Mr. Trant, and finished by Mr. C. Elliot. It comprised the fasli 
years 121(>, 1217, and 1218. It was so hastily made that the rule regarding 
the recognition of separate sharers was entirely overlooked. The omission 
was brought to the Board’s notice by Mr. T. Fortescue, Collector of Ali¬ 
garh, in 1810, and a circular whs thereupon issued by the Board, on the 
13th of November, 1810, to the purport that the admission of a single 
person to engage exclusively for an estate at the past settlements did not 
bar tho admission at any subsequent period of as many of the pattid&rs as 
might choose to claim it, notwithstanding the denial of their title by such 
single engaging proprietor. But before this order could be carried out much 
mischiof had been done by the internal dissensions produced by the omis¬ 
sion. 

Tho system of taking security from the m&lguzars also proved very injuri¬ 
ous. Mr. H. Nownham wrote against it in 1811 thus :—“ In this district 
u many estates are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities; in 
“ some cases on the strength of the security bond, in others by katkannah , 
“ &c., Ac. I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth of the whole landed 
“ property in the district is in this predicament.” The Board agreed with 
Mr. Newnham’s views, and recommended to Government the exemption of the 
pctual proprietors of land from furnishing the security. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board received orders to authorize the Collector to 
dispense with the requisition of the security. 
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The jam&s assessed at this settlement were heavier than what the estates 
could bear. The result was, that within three yoars not loss than 228 villages 
were sold by auction for arrears of revenue; and of these, 142 wore bought in 
for Government, no purchasers being forthcoming. The Board directed the 
Collector at last, in October, 1813, not to propose estates for sale which he 
knew would not be sold. The direction seems, however, to have been neglected, 
for in the following year hundreds of villages were put up for sale unsuccess¬ 
fully. The bad effects of the heavy assessment were recorded by Mr. Newn- 
bam in a letter to the Board in July, 1811. One of the causes of the defici¬ 
ency of assets was conjectured by him to be the recent change in the manage¬ 
ment of the lands (from farmers to zamind&rs). 

The third settlement, under Regulation IX. of 1805, was a quartennial 
one— viz., from 1219 to 1222 faslt. The village boundaries were marked at iliis 
settlement for the first time, and a fertile source of affrays was thereby closed. 
But the jama of this settlement proved to be so heavy that largo remissions 
were made, and in some instances it had to be reduced. 

The above three settlements under Regulation IX. of 1805 rolated to the 
conquered parganahs only. The ceded parganahs wore in the moan time set¬ 
tled under Regulation XXV. of 1803—first from 1210 to 1212 faslt, then 
from 1213 to 1215 faslt , and the third time from 1210 to 1219 faslt. Tho 
principles were however the same in both cases. The last settlements wore 
followed by quinquennial ones, under Regulations X. and IX. of 1812 respect¬ 
ively. The term of this quinquennial settlement for the conquered parganahs 
was first extended under Regulation IX. of 1818 lor five yoars: and again 
under Regulation IX. of 1821 for a similar period. The term for the ceded 
parganahs was first extended under Regulation XVI. of 1816 for five years, 
then under Regulation VII. of 1822 for another five years, and again under 
Regulation II. of 1826 for the third five years. So the last extension in one 
case was to 1237 faslt, and in the other to 1239 faslt. After expiry of tho last 
extensions tho now settlement was to be made under Regulation VII. of 1822. 
It was concluded for about 600 villages only by Mr. Tierney. The system 
of receiving douls (estimates) from the Qanfingos and Tahsfid&rs proved defec¬ 
tive, and the jamas fixed by Mr. Tierney were exceedingly heavy. A numbor 
of villages broke down under this assessment, and tho others had but a narrow 
escape. 

The revised settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made to a great 
extent, in 1834-35, by Mr. G. M. Bird, who died hero before its completion. 
It was then carried out by other officers and eventually concluded by Mr. Thomas 
Tonnochy, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, in 1837. The Parganahs of Pa- 
hasfl and Jewar, which were up to 1836 included in the jdgir of Begum Som¬ 
bre, were subsequently assessed and reported upon by Mr. Tonnochy in 1841. 
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Parganah Say&nah was settled in the Mi rath District by the late Sir Henry 
Elliot. The term of these settlements expired in 1859. 

The operations for the new settlement commenced in September, 185G, but 
whatever work was done during the first seven months was destroyed in the 
mutiny. It was renewed from the 1st of March, 1858. Of the thrteen par- 
ganahs, nine wero measured under the immediate direction of Deputy Collector 
Manuk Chand and four under that of* Deputy Collector Mangal Sen, subject to 
the control of the Collector. The new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles 
Currie, but only two parganalis had been assessed when lie left the district oil 
promotion. After him came Mr. George Hamilton Froeling, who died before 
the settlement was completed, and was succeeded by Mr. William Henry Lowe. 
The latter gentleman also died here before completion of the assessment. For 
about eighteen months after Mr. Lowe’s death no officer was in charge of the 
settlement; but Mr. R. G. Currie, the Assistant Settlement Officer, continued 
to carry on the current work. The last-named gentleman was at last put in 
independent charge of the settlement, and lie finished the work in April, 1865. 


The following is a detail of the parganalis, with the names of the officers by 
whom they were assessed, and the years from which the new assessment came 
into force :— 


Parganah. 

Name of assessing 

officer. 

First year of new 
assessment. 

1. 

Apout a 

Mr. Charles Currie 


12G7 

fasli. 

2. 

Damn ... 

Ditto 




a. 

Anupshahar 

Mr. Freeling 


12G8 


4. 

Shi k fir pur 

Ditto 

... 

1260 


6. 

Dilidi 

i 1) i tt o 




6. 

l'ahftsu 

| Ditto 




7. 

Khurpi 

Mr Lowe 

;;; 

1270 


8. 

Jewnr 

Ditto 




0. 

Ahflr 

Mr. li. G. Currie 




10 

Sny&nnh 

Ditto 

... 



11. 

Badri 

Ditto 

... 

1272 


12. 

Dankour 

Ditto 




13. 

Sikandarabud 

Ditto 


*> 






*» 



The revision of the assessments for the entire district for the introduction of 
the permanent settlement was carried out by Mr. II. G. Currie. The jama of 
some of the villages was reduced and of some increased in this revision; in 
fact, the revision was so thoroughly effected that Mr. Currie called it “in reality 
tantamount to an entirely fresh assessment of the whole district.” He did 
not confine himself to the revision of the work done by his predecessors, but 
also reviewed his own work. Th ejamd of a number of villages was proposed 
to be progressive for a certain number of years and then to be permanent, or 
for the remainder of the thirty years, as the caso may bo. The financial re¬ 
sult of this arrangement was as noted below, and the permanent settlement 
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was proposed in accordance with the first condition prescribed by the Secretary 
of State, viz., that eighty per cent, of the cullurablo area must bo under culti¬ 
vation :— 



Maximum jama. 


Number of villages. 

For iirst 
seven j 
years. 

For second 
seven ! 
yours. 

After 

fourteen 

years. 

Remarks. 

Total. Permanent. Temporary. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 


1,562.* 1356* 207 ... 

12,59,234 

12,75,07 0 

12,96,263 

These jam As include tho 

Jama of last year of the late 
settlement ... 

11,32,727 

1 11,32,727 

11,32,727 

cesses at 2J per cent. 

Of the maximum jamd 

Increase 

1,26,507 

j 1,42,34.1 

1,63,536 

aft er fourteen ymrs, tho 
villages proposed fora 

Deduct increase due solely to 
canal irrig uioti 

35,030 

j 

| 36,229 

36,809 

permanent b e t t 1 e - 
incut w e r e to pay 

Increase independently of canal 
irrigation 

■ 

91,477 

| 1,06,141 

1,26,727 

Rs. 11,30,559, null 
the temporary ones 
Rs. 1,5-1,701 per annum. 


The system of progressive assessments was .subsequently disapproved by the 
Board, whose Circular Order No. 10 of 1865 directed that the assessments 
should be either permanent from the initial year or temporary for thirty years, 
according to the will of the proprietors. Effect to this direction was given by 
Mr. H. B. Webster, Collector of the district, in 1866, Mr. Currie having left 
before the receipt of the above circular. 

After the revision by Mr. Webster the total jama of the district, inclusive) 
of cesses at 2£ per cent., remained Ils. 12,74,1)2(1—or for permanent villages 
Its. 9,77,105, and for temporary ones Its. 2,97,821. In respect of the villages 
the original jcimd of which was proposed to be progressive for fourteen years 
and permanent afterwards, Mr. Webster proposed two jamds, viz., one perma¬ 
nent and the other temporary for thirty years, and gave the proprietors option 
to choose whichever they liked. Hence, on the permanent settlement being 
refused by Government, the temporary jamas of such of the estates as were 
admitted by the proprietors to be permanent have been reverted to 

The cultivated area of the revenue-paying estates was, according to tho 
settlement survey, divided thus : — 


Dakra (stiff clayey soil) 

61,162 acres, 

or 

8 

per cent, of the total, 

Seota (a rich loam) 

... 597,943 

11 

n 

77 

ii 

ii 

Bhftr (sandy soil) 

... 38,190 

11 

n 

5 

ii 

ii 

Pilots (yellowish sand) 

... 55,662 

11 

ii 

7 

ii 

ii 

KMdar (low lands) 

... 24,233 

11 

ii 

3 

ii 

ii 


Total .«• 777,196 acres. 
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The culturable and cultivated areas of the present and late settlements were 
thus :— 


1 Cultivated. 



Culturable 

fallow. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Last 

364,575 

678,765 

176,660 

603,105 

New 

260,270 

777,196 

320,426 

456,770 

Increase 

... 

98,431 

144,766 

... 

Decrease 

104,305 

... 

... 

46,335 


Of the irrigated area of the new settlement 268,808 acres were watered 
from wells, and the remainder from the canal, ponds, and rivers. There were 
altogether 19,824 wells, or masonry built 7,280, and kutcha 12,538. Irriga¬ 
tion from the canal has much increased since the above particulars were ascer¬ 
tained (see page ), but it appears that the irrigation from wells was put down 
at a rough guess, based on the number of wells and not by actual measurements. 

The second condition for a permanent settlement, viz., that estates the assets 
of which arc likely to increase by twenty percent, within the next twenty years 
should bo excluded from the permanent assessment, was received two years 
after Mr. K. G. Currie had submitted his final report, and more than one year 
after the revision by Mr. Webster. In acting according to it, the Board issued 
their Circular Order No. 54, dated 27th November, 1867, and Mr. J. G. Ro¬ 
bertson was appointed as an Assistant Settlement Officer to assist the Collector 
in carrying out the instructions contained in that circular. The primary object 
of tlic re-opening of the settlement was to determine which of the villages 
answered the second condition ; but while the subject was open, orders were 
received for taking engagements from the proprietors for the jamd calculated 
under the rule of fifty-five per cent., and for revising the settlement record and 
tho u'aiib-ul-urz in accordance with the latest modified forms. In May, 1868, 
the Collector (Mr. C. A. Danioll) was directed by Government to ascertain in 
the course of the work in hand how far the rates of settlement were pitched 
too low, as the jamds appeared to be generally very light, and possibly did not 
represent their proper share of tho real income of the villages. These enquiries 
were intended to enable the Government to decide whether the permanent 
settlement could fairly be confirmed, and also whether there were grounds 
for refusing even a temporary settlement on the proposed jamds. 

While the revision of records, taken in hand under the Board’s directions, 
was in course of progress, Mr. Robertson was transferred to the Mirath Dis¬ 
trict ; he left on the 4th May, 1870, and his work was made over to the com¬ 
piler of this Memoir. The records have sinco been completed. New engage¬ 
ments for the jamd, calculated under the rule of fifty-five per cent., and rendered 
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into oven tons, according to Board’s Order No. 278, dated 28th May, 1870, 
have been given by the proprietors without any objection whatever. 

After all the necessary enquiries, the Government passed their ordor, No. 
1019, dated 28th June, 1871, refusing to confirm the permanent settlement, 
but sanctioning a temporary ono for thirty years, viz., to the end of 1888-89. 
The grounds of the refusal wore principally these, that the assets had much 
increased since the introduction of the settlement, and that the already pres¬ 
cribed conditions for the permanent settlement were insufficient to guard the 
interests of the State. 

The temporary settlement might have also been refused on the first of these 
grounds, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied that “ the assess¬ 
ments were adequately framed, under the recognized principles of settlement, 
at the time when they were determined.” The increase in the assets was the 
result of the later circumstances which enhanced the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce and thereby the rates of rent. Sir William Muir had also reason to 
believe that notwithstanding the provisions of the law, under which he could 
have justly refused the proposed assessment until the jew id had been enhanced 
so as to represent the proper share of the present assets, such a measure would 
have rendered, in the popular opinion at least, his Government liable to the im¬ 
putation of u breach of faith.” The opponents of the refusal might havo argued 
that the Government first bound the proprietors to engage for payment ol tho 
jamd proposed by the Settlement Officer, then it delayed confirmation of the 
jamd till the proprietors, on the faith of the contract, had improved tho assets, 
and finally it determined to take ad vantage of tho improvement. His Honor 
wisely refrained from giving cause for such imputations. 

Tho jamd of the district under the above sanction is Rs. 13,06,202, includ¬ 
ing cesses at ten per cent., and tho statistics for each parganah are as under: — 
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Grand Total ... . 800,431 13,66,203 1,893 779 392 | 3,21,448 457,944 
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There are 495 patwftris in the district and 25 gum&shtfis besides. The for¬ 
mer are divided into three grades. The annual salary of the first or highest 
grade varies from Rs. 130 to 150, of the second grade from Its. 115 to 125, and 
of the last grade from Its. 100 to Its. 110. The pay of the gumasht&s is bet ween 
Its. 80 and 100 per annum. In the first grade there are 137, in the second 
grade 191, and in the third grade 107 patw&ris. The total amount annually 
realized from the proprietors on account of the patwaris’ fees is Its. 64,750, 
and the sum annually expended in payment of their wages is Its. 61,800. 
The surplus forms a fund available from time to time for expenses of a general 
nature relating to the patwari’s office or duties. 

As a rule, promotion from a lower to a higher grade goes by seniority, and all 
now admissions are made in the lowest grade. No candidate is approved who has 
not passed the prescribed examination. Every patw&ri is required to have his 
home within his circle, but notwithstanding tho strictness observed in the enforce¬ 
ment of this rule, numerous devices are adopted by tho patwaris to evade it. 

The cost incurred in the formation of the new settlement was Rs. 2,90,267, of 
which Rs. 2,08,438 had been expended up to the end of March, 1865, when the 
work was closed, and the remainder in the subsequent re-openings of the work. 

Among the settlement statements the following is particularly interesting ; it 
shows the different modes in which alienations of property in land occurred during 
the term of the late settlement, and also the extent of those alienations:— 


1’argu.nah. 

Alienations by 
private 
arrangement. 

Alienations by 
decree of 
Court. 

Total. 

Still held by 
original 
proprietors. 

Confiscated 

for 

rebellion. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil¬ 
lages 

Total. 

Entire villages. 

. 

Portions. 

1 Total. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

Entire Tillages. 

Portions. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

, 

Agouta 


3 

12 

15 


3 

3 

3 

15 

1 

60 

15 

21 

2 

2. 

Bara ii 


40 

37 

S3 

1 

24 

25 

47 

Cl 

25 

48 

21 

8 

a. 

Shikarpur 


13 

1j 

32 

9 

0 

15 

22 

25 

85 

25 

2 

• ••• 

4. 

Sayaiiah 


5 

13 

18 

•• 

14 

14 

5 

27 

52 

19 

7 


5. 

Anupslmhar 

... 

2 

7 

9 

11 

6 

17 

13 

13 

78 

10 

5 

i 

6. 

A liar 


3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

4 

31 

19 

81 

15 

7. 

Dibai 


13 

32 

45 

... 

9 

9 

13 

41 

95 

39 

• •• 

3 

8. 

Pahasu 


26 

23 

49 

5 

7 

12 

31 

30 

44 

19 

5 

5 

9. 

Khurja 


26 

78 

104 

7 

52 

59 

33 

ISO 

52 

73 

1 

1 

10. 

,1 ewar 

• •• 

4 

35 

39 

2 

22 

24 

6 

57 

31 

65 

Ml 

... 

11. 

8ikandr&b&d 

Ml 

11 

30 

41 

1 

34 

35 

12 

64 

66 

46 

13 

18 

12. 

Dankour 

* - i 

16 

27 

45 

2 

3 

... 

20 

30 

54 

39 

I 

9 

13. 

Dadri 


12 

26 

-37 

13 

37 

55 

25 

62 

85 

CO 

4 

4 


Total 

... 

182 

841 

523 

53 

218 

271 

235 

559 

698 

477 

161 

66 


The alienations in favour of bani&s and mahfijans were comparatively small, 
whilst the wealthy landed proprietors had considerably extended their respec¬ 
tive properties. 


8 
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Under Mr. Cast's classification of districts, according to the amount of 
work performed in each, Bulandshahar belongs to the third class, and its staff 
of officers and establishment are, after the late revision, as under:— 

Officers. 

One'Collcctor and Magistrate. 

One Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

One Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

One Uncovcnanted Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate. 
Head-quarter Establishment. 



/.—English Office. 


Salary, 

Head Clerk 

... 

... 

... 

Rs. 150 

Junior „ 


• •• 

... 

„ 40 

Treasury „ 

... 

... 

... 

„ 75 

Junior „ 

• • © 

... 

... 

„ 40 

Judicial „ 

• 99 

... 

... 

„ _75 



Total 

... 

Rs. 380 


II. — Treasury . 



Treasurer 

... 

• • • 

•. • 

Rs. 75 

Money-tester 

... 

• • • 

... 

„ 10 

Troasury Accountant... 

... 

... 

• •• 

„ 30 



Total 

••• 

Rs. 115 

III.—Revenue Vernacular Office. 



Superintendent (Sarishtad&r) 


... 

Rs. 100 

Reader (Fcslikar) 

• • t 


... 

„ 00 

j? ••• 

... 



„ 50 

37 37 



... 

„ 40 

Departmental Clerk (Alili 

mad) ... 


••• 

„ 30 

77 33 



... 

„ 25 

?7 ?7 




„ 20 

Tf 77 ••• 



... 

„ 20 

3? 33 

••• 



„ 20 

Superintendent of village accountants (Sadar Qanfmgo) 

... 

„ 50 

Statistical Clerk (Naqsliah Navis) 



„ 30 

Revenue Accountant (Wasilbriqi Navis) 

• • • 

••• 

„ 30 

Naib „ ( 

33 37 ) 

• •• 


„ 20 

Record-keeper 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

„ 50 

Naib Record-keeper ... 

• • • 

Ml 

... 

„ 15 

Record-lifter (Bastah bardar) 


... 

» 6 

Excise Clerk 



... 

„ 15 

Stamp „ 

... 

•M 

... 

„ Jt 



Total 

... 

Rs. 506 
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IV.—Judicial Vernacular Office. 


Salary. 

Superintendent (Sarishtahdar) ... 

... 

Rs. CO 

Departmental Clerk... ... ... 

... 

„ 30 

••• ••• 


„ 25 

» ?? ••• 

... 

„ 20 

)) 5) 

... 

„ 20 

Record-keeper 

... 

„ 40 

Record-lifter 

... 

„ 6 

Total 

... 

Rs. 201 

V. — Menial Establishment. 



Office attendant (Daftri) 


Rs. 8 

,, ,, ... 

... 

* « 

Fifteen Msssengers (Cliaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 

... 

„ 75 

Tent-pitcher (Klialtisi) 

... 

» « 

Sweeper (Mahtar) ... ... ... 

... 

„ 5 

Total 

... 

Rs. 100 

Grand Total 

... 

Rs. 1,392 


N. B .—The Nazir’s (Sheriffs) establishment is still under consideration. 


Taiisil Establishment. 


Bulandshahar. 



Salary, 

Sub-Collector (Tahsild&r) 


Rs. 

175 

Deputy Sub-Collector (Naib Talisildar) 


99 

75 

Two Superintendents of Putw&ris (Qandngos) ... 



60 

Revenue Accountant (Wasilbtlqi Navis) 


» 

20 

Treasury Accountant (Jam& Kharach Navis) ... 


99 

15 

Judicial Clerk ... ... ... 


99 

15 

Cashier (Takvild&r) 


99 

10 

Head Messenger (Jam&dar) 


r> 

8 

Twenty-one Messengers (Cliaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 


99 

105 

Two Land Measurers (Mirdhas) 


99 

12 

Stationery allowance 


99 

11 


Total ... Rs 506 
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Andpthahar. 



Salary. 

Sub-Collector 


••• • •• 

• • • 

... Rs. 

150 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

... 

• • ft 


... „ 

50 

Two Superintendents of* Putworis 


... 

... ,, 

f>() 

Revenue Accountant 

... 



... ,, 

20 

Treasury „ 




... v 

15 

Judicial Clerk 

• .a 


... 

... „ 

15 

Cashier 

... 



... „ 

10 

Head Messenger ... 




?? 

8 

Twenty-one Messengers 

... 



... „ 

105 

Two Land Measurers 

... 


... 

... „ 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 


... 

... ^ 

11 




Total 

... Rs. 

450 


Si 

hinrfuruhad. 




Sub-Collector 

• •• 

... 

... 

... Rs. 

200 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

... 

... 


... 

50 

Two Superintendents of Patwuris 



** 11 

00 

Revenue Accountant 

• • • 



... j, 

20 

Treasury „ 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

15 

Judicial Clerk 

• •• 

... 

... 

... ?? 

15 

Cashier 

... 

... 


... 

10 

Head Messenger ... 

... 

... 


... „ 

8 

Twenty-one Messengers at Rs. 5 each ... 


... jj 

105 

Two Land Measurers 

• •• 

... 

... 

• V ft j y 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 

... 

... 

• ft ft „ 

11 




Total 

... Rs. 

500 



KJiurjf}. 




Sub-Collector 

o# • 

... 

... 

... Rs. 

200 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

• • r 

• • • • • • 


• ,, 

60 

Two Superintendents of Tat war is 

• • • ■ • • 


... 

60 

Revenue Accountant 

... 

• • ft ••• 


... 

20 

Treasury ,, 


• iM 



15 

Judicial Clerk 




... ^ 

... 

15 

Head Messenger 


• ft • • ft • 

... 

... 

10 

T wen tv-one Messengers 

*«• 


... 


105 

Two Land Measurers 

... 


... 

77 

... ^ 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 

• • • • ft ft 

... 

... j, 

11 


Total 

Grand Total of Tahsils 
Grand Total of District 


... Rs. 516 
... Rs. 1,984 
... Rs. 3,376 
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The amount of work performed by the revenue officers of tlio district 
during each of the last eleven years is shown by statements given in tho 
appendix. 

Excise and Opium. 


The amount of annual revenue derived from those sources during the last 
ten years in this district will be shown by the following statement:— 



Rs. Rs. Rs. Us. Rs. Rs. Rs. Kb. Ra. Rs. Its. j R s . 

1862- 68 62... 408 ... 5,584 ... 5,942 1,939 5.135' 17,016 342 104 446 16,560 

1863- 64 62 1 1,585 102 5,715... 7,402 2.082 10,832 20,316 938 834 1,752 18.564 

1864- 65 51 1 2,405 110| 4,771 702 7,988 3,406 11,28()j 21,674 1,597 5,816 7,418 14,261 

1865- 66 50 1 3,767 18 4 047 359 8,191 2,472 12,832j 23,495 2,174, G,C16 8,790 14,705 

1866- 67 48 1 5,681 2415,025 342 11,072 2,864 1 6,592i 30.528 2,436 8,555 10,991 19,537 

1867- 68 49. 1 4,930 14 4 228,258 9,*30 3,335 21,504 34,269 2,559! 11,0*8 13,647 20,622 

1868- 69 46 1 5,441 ... 3,7721285 9,498 3,353 22,0801 34,931 3,010 11,385 14,395 20,536 

1869- 70 55 1 405 ... 4/J04 15 4,724 3,557 22,400j 30,683 2,436 11,550 13,986 16,697 

1870- 71 47 1 3,126 ... 7,050 15 10,191 3,358 25,920 39,469 2,489 13,365 15,854 23,615 

1871- 72 53 1 3,232 ... 6.9521 12 10,!OG 2,4 73 26,880,39,549 2,019 13,860 15,879^23,670 

Tlie changes in the income from liquor and drug shops are not very remark¬ 

able; they are not indicative of the actual quantity consumed, but rather tho re¬ 
sult of the changes of system. But the steady rise in tho income from opium 
is alarming, for it is not the result of any changes in the system, hut an index 
of the increased consumption of the drug. The consumption has nearly trebled 
in ten years. What is the cause of the increase ? Some suppose it to ho tho 
result of the restrictions laid on the sale of liquor. They imagine that tlioso 
who cannot now get liquor so cheap as they used to under the old system have 
taken to opium-eating as a substitute. This supposition is very weakly sup¬ 
ported by facts, for liquor-drinkers are rarely seen adopting the use of opium 
as a substitute for the u fire water.” Perhaps the true causes of the inereaso 
are that (1) since the numerous water channels connected with the Ganges 
Canal have been opened, the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being, 
according to native physicians, one of the best cures for diseases arising from 
humidity, its use has increased; (2) the rules now in force to prevent poppy- 
cultivators from smuggling opium are much more stringent than they were ten 
years ago ; (3) rewards are more surely and promptly paid to informers, so that 
smugglers have now but a small chance of escaping detection, and (4) prices 
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of opium in the Native States have lately become nearly as high as in the North- 
Wcstern Provinces, and smuggling is therefore no longer a tempting trade. 

Bulandshahar is no poppy-producing district. The experiment was tried 
about thirty-tlireo years ago, but it did not succeed, and was therefore given up 
after one or two years. The quantity of opium consumed in the district during 
the last official year was forty-two maunds. The averago quantity eaten by ono 
person daily is one mdshd , or the twelfth part of a told, and the population of the 
district is about eight hundred thousand souls. Allowing two maunds in the 
year as the quantity used in medioinos and other purposes, the remainder forty 
maunds must have been consumed by about 4,208 persons throughout the year. 
This number gives ono opium-eater in every 199 persons in the district. 

The principle adopted by Government in tho administration of the Excise 
and Opium Department is that the largest possiblo tax should be realized from 
tho least possible consumption of tho articles taxed. Hence care is takon that 
the rate of* tax he not so low as to encourage the use of tho drugs, nor so high 
sis to tempt smuggling. According to the system in force before the year 1862, 
uhkftri farmers were at liberty to make liquor at their own house and to sell it 
at any price within the limits of their farm. There was then no direct tax on 
the liquor consumed, but tho vendors had to pay to Government a per diem 
duty for the liberty of selling it. Under the new system introduced by Circu¬ 
lar No. 1, dated 10th March, 1863, of the Board of Revenue, no liquor is legal 
which is not made in tho appointed distilleries, and every bottle of liquor taken 
out of these distilleries is taxed before it leaves them. Tho licensed vendors 
pay lees according to the quantity of liquor sold from their shops, and this 
quantity is shown (1) by the account kept at the distillery, and (2) by tho 
offers of the competitors for the license. 

The Cotton Farm. 

This farm was established in 1870 by desire of the Supremo Government, 
principally for the purpose of conducting experiments connected with the in¬ 
troduction of foreign cotton, and, secondly, with a view to improve tho present 
standard of native agriculture. The site was selected by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac 
in concert with the Collector of the District. It originally consisted of 93 acres, 
but was subsequently increased to 182 acres, situated on both sides of the main 
Ganges Canal close to the Sunalira bridge, and about two miles from the sta¬ 
tion of Bulandshahar. Mr. Simpson, a Scotchman and a gardener trained in 
tho Royal Gardens at Kow, is the manager of the farm, hut the general super¬ 
vision of tho experiment, in absence of the Cotton Commissioner, is in tho Col¬ 
lector’s hands. A Committee composed of European and native gentlemen of 
the district meets from time to time to witness the results of die farm, and to 
mako suggestions or observations to promote its usefulness. 
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Different varieties of cotton arc sown—Hingan Glint, Bant, Jari, Now Or¬ 
leans, Egyptian, and Indigenous. The farm is well supplied with English ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, and the native cultivators havo every op¬ 
portunity of seeing them. 

The farm is as yet in its infancy, but great hopes are held by its promoters 
of a success. 

Stamp Revenue. 


The following statement shows the amount of stamp duty realized in this 
district during each of the last eleven years :— 


Year. 

Receipt 

stum pH. 

Ilundi 

stamps. 

General 

stamps. 

.Judicial 

stamps. 

Total. 

Kkmaicks. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 


1861 


... 


28,834 

28,83 4 

The sudden increase in 

1862 

472 

3,311 


37,6 3 

41,4 !6 

1862 wan due to the 

if 63 

225 

2,841 

... 

28,278 

31,344 

provisions of Acts X. 

1864 

226 

959 


38.786 

84,971 

of 1862 and XIV. of 

1865 

344 

3,382 


38,693 

42.4 19 

1859. 

1866 

218 

3,508 


3ft.73l 

42,460 


lr 67 

311 

2,! 84 

... 

44,221 

46,719 


1868 

182 

2,221 

... 

42,551 

44,964 


lf69 

2)6 

2.871 

24,456 

40,067 

67,610 


1870 

268 

1,185 

21,700 

38.863 

62,316 


1871 

147 

2,271 

19,517 

44,763 

66,697 j 



The current rules lor the sale of stamps are that the Treasury Stamp Mo- 
liarrir and the Tahsili Tahvildars sell all sorts of stamps and of every value 
without receiving any fees on them. Formerly Tahvildars were allowed two 
per cent, on all sales of stamps (except to the licensed vendors) of a value not 
exceeding Its. 24. Licensed vendors receive a discount on their purchases as 
follows:— 

Receipt and Ilundi Stamps .—Any one, whether a licensed vendor or other, 
purchasing these stamps from tho Treasury is allowed discount at tho rato of 
per cent, on the stamps of a value up to eight annas; at tho rate of four per cent, 
on stamps of higher value than eight annas, but lower than five rupees ; and two 
per cent, on stamps of value above five rupees and below Rs. 50, provided the 
purchase at one and the same time does not fall short of Rs. 25. 

Non-tTudicial or General Stamps .—No discount is allowed to private pur¬ 
chasers of these stamps, but licensed vendors get three per cent, on their pur¬ 
chases if they are to bo sold by retail at the head-quarters of tho district or of 
any of the Tahsils, and five per cent, if intended to bo sold at other places; 
but the stamps purchased by the licensed vendor at one and the same time must 
not be worth less than Rs. 50, and tho value of any one of the stamps not more 
than Rs. 47-8. No discount is allowed on the purchase of a stamp of more 
than Rs. 47-8 value. The license shows at what place the licensee is at liberty 
to sell stamps. 
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Judicial Stamps .—As long as these stamps are in store they will bo sold by 
licensed vendors as well as by the Stamp Moharrir and Tahvildars. When they 
are exhausted the court fees labels will take their place, and then there will be 
no discount allowed. The present rates of discount are two per cent, on pur¬ 
chases of stamps, by the licensed vendors only, of value not exceeding Rs. 23 
each. The lowest limit of a purchase at one and the same time is Rs. 50 in 
case the stamps purchased are of a lower value than Rs. 10 each, and Rs. 100 
in case of stumps of higher value up to Rs. 23. No discount is allowed on a 
stamp exceeding Rs. 23 in value. 

The titamp Moharrir’s salary is Rs. 15 per mensem, and besides the retail 
and wholesale accounts lie has to keep an account of all the stamps in the Trea¬ 
sury ; also to prepare the annual returns. 

The present scale of stamp duty is considered too high, especially]as regards 
the plaints, when it is 7 A per cent, of the value of the suit. 

Tiie Income-tax. 

The heavy expenses incurred by the Government in suppressing the mutiny 
of 1857, and the increased military expenditure during the following years, 
us well as the plunder of* the cash from the public Treasuries by tlio mutineers, 
caused a deficit in the finances of the State, aud measures had consequently to 
be adopted for balancing the income and expenditure. Although very grave 
objections existed against the introduction of the income-tax, yet the necessity 
was so great that those objections were overruled by the Legislative Council, 
and Act XXXII. of I860 was passed for levying the income-tax. From the 
wording of* the last section of the Act it was expected that the tax would re¬ 
main in force for only five years and no longer, but the result proved otherwise 
and the tax is still in force. The rates in the first two years (from 1st August, 
1860, to 31st July, 1862) were two percent, on annual incomes between Rs. 200 
and 500, and four per cent, on incomes above Rs. 500. All incomes below Rs. 200 
per annum were exempted for the first year, but for the second, they were taxed 
under the name of u the Trades Tax,” under Act XV11I. of 1861. The rates 
of the Trades Act, as adopted by Government, were one rupee on incomes from 
Rs. 50 to 100; two rupees on incomes from Rs. 100 to 150, and three rupees 
on incomes from Rs. 150 to 200. It remained in force up to 31st July, 1862, 
and was abolished by Act II. of 1862. Act XVI. of 1862 exempted from the 
income-tax all incomes below Rs. 500, and Aet XXVII. of 1863 reduced its 
rate from four to three per ccut. The reduction in the rate took place from 1st 
August, 1863. From 1st August, 1865, to 30th April, 1867, there was no tax 
on incomes, trades, or professions. 

The next law on the subject was Act XXI. of 1867, which levied the 
license-tax, from 1st May, 18G7, on all incomes above Rs. 199 per annum. The 
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rates were on a graded scale, the average of which was about one per cent., 
but public servants drawing less than Rs. 1,000 per annum were exempted. 
Act IX. of 1868 substituted the certificate tax for the license tax from 1st 
May, 1868. It exempted the servants of Government, and of Companies and 
Firms, whose salary was below Rs. 1,000 per annum, and also other incomes 
below Rs. 500, and revised the scale. The average of the new scale was also 
one per cent. 

Act IX. of I860 abolished the certificate tax and levied in its place the 
income-tax again, but only at the rate of one per cent, and nothing on incomes 
below Rs. 500-per annum. This rate was to remain in force from 1st May, 
1869, to 30th April, 1870, but before the arrival of the latter date it was 
increased, by Act XXIII. of 1869, to 1 ^ per cent, for the wliolo of the year. 
In 1870 the deficit was found to be still large, and the rate of the tax was 
raised, under Act XVI. of 1870, to 3£ per cent from 1st April, 1870. Act 
XII. of 1871 reduced the rate to two pies per rupee (or one rupee and eight 
pies per Rs. 100), and exempted all incomes below Rs. 750 from 1st April, 
1871. When the year was about to expire great hopes were entertained by 
the people that the income-tax would be abolished for the future. The whole 
Press of the country, both English and vernacular, protested against it and 
found fault with the abilities of the Financial Member of the Council. Some 
of the very high officers of Government exposed the defects of the tax and its 
unsuitableness to the habits of the peoplo : but all in vain. The tax was 
renewed by Act VIII. of 1872, but no alteration was made in the rate, and 
incomes below Rs. 1,000 were exempted. 

That the tax is odious to the people is well known to all, and that it 
is the cause of great corruption is well known to those only who have to deal 
with it directly. The assessing officers are necessarily dependent for informa¬ 
tion regarding the incomes of the people within their jurisdiction on the low¬ 
est officials or the Patwaris, and these are seldom so honest as to ho beyond 
pecuniary temptations. It is no secret now, moreover, that this tax deters 
many enterprising men or Firms from starting business. 

.The annual assessments of the tax in this district during the last twelve 
years were thus;— 


In 1860-61 Rs. 65,607 

„ 1861-62 ... „ 57,305 

„ 1862-63 ... „ 42,025 

„ 1863-64 ... „ 31,475 

„ 3864-65 ... „ 31,228 


In 

1866-67 

Rs. 19,696 

33 

1868-69 

... „ 10,848 

33 

3869-70 

... „ 37,137 

3? 

3870-71 

... „ 91,946 

31 

1871-72 

... „ 22,554 


The incidence of the tax in 3 860-61 for each Tabsil of the district was as 


follows: — 
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Tahsil. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average per 
head. 

Highest on 
one indivi¬ 
dual. 

Per 100 
persons. 

Per square 
mile. 

Per Rs. 1,000 
of jamA 


Kh. 

lis. a. p. 

Ks. 

Ks. a, p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Iis. a. p. 

Bar&n 

20,972 

18 6 10 

2,000 

75 6 11 

44 9 11 

68 5 O 

Anupshahar ... 

12,809 

16 8 5 

683 

88 5 4 

29 9 4 

48 2 5 

Khurja 

22,671 

7 5 2 

1,383 

125 6 4 

49 4 2 

79 3 I 

JSikandarabfld... 

9,490 

12 8 10 

225 

47 11 1 

16 6 10 

j 37 13 0 

Total ... 

66,842 

16 6 11 

2,000 

81 10 6 

35 1 7 

69 5 11 


Customs Revenue. 

Prior to the introduction ot tho British rule, one of the principal causes 
which retarded trade and commeroe was the arbitrary tax which each land¬ 
holder levied on articles imported into, or exported from, or passing through 
his estate. Tho tax then went by the names of r&hdtb 7 , sayav, zomindan , &e. 
For the first year of the Company’s sovereignty in the Duab, the above practice 
of tho landholders was not interfered with, except that they were made to enter 
into engagements for payment of the revenue derived from this source after 
deducting their lees and charges. Salt was first separated from the other 
articles of trade by Regulation VI. of 1804, and the rdhddri and other duties 
were abolished by Regulation XI. of the same year. The latter law authorized 
the Collectors of revenue to open in tlieir districts a customs house for the 
collection of duties on the imports and exports of certain articles of trade. Act 
VI. of 1805 substituted town duties on imports into the larger towns and 
cities, in lieu of the tax which was hitherto levied for the Government in the 
hitzavx and ganjes. Act IX. of 1810 consolidated the customs rules and 
specified the commodities on which duty w as to be levied. Act X. of the same 
year reduced the number of articles liable to payment of the town duties. 
Act XIV. of 1843 retained the customs duty on only three articles, viz ., cotton, 
sugar, and salt, and exempted from it 121 articles. This law r w r as very much 
liked by the townspeople, whom it saved from constant interference of the cus¬ 
toms officials, but it w T as felt exceedingly hard by the nunerds (salt makers) 
and the residents of the Jamna khad&r in this district, for it prohibited them 
from manufacturing alimentary salt. The soil of tho said kliadar (lowlands) 
contains such a large mixture of soda that alimentary salt is very easily made 
out of it, and it is owing to this circumstance that notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Customs Department and the penalties consequent on infringements of 
the law*, the residents of the villages on the banks of tho J&mnft are still tempted 
to make contraband salt. Cotton was exempted from import duty by Act 
XXXV. of 1855. 
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No Customs line passes through this district, but a Deputy Inspector, with 
a large establishment, is stationed here for the proventian of manufacture 
of illegal salt. The receipts of salt revenue under Act XXXI. of 1861 are 
very small. During the past five years they wero:— 


In J867-68 
„ 1868-69 
„ 1869-70 
„ 1870-71 
„ 1871-72 


Its. a. p. 
... 1,832 4 4 

... 1,495 3 7 

... 2,172 7 9 

... 3,462 2 7 

453 3 4 


Canal Revenue. 

The Ganges Canal is the only canal in this district. It was opened in 
1854, and water first let to the cultivators in 1855. The main canal is car¬ 
ried along tho watershed of the country almost through the centro of tho dis¬ 
trict to the west of the Kali Nadi and above the dip of tho valloy of that river. 
The main Bulandshahar branch traverses the western parganahs and divides 
itself into two channels, called tho rljlit and left branches, near Kot on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about four miles to the west of Sikandarabad. The Fatali- 
garh branch traverses the eastern pargannhs, but has no water in it with¬ 
in the limits of this district. Its rajbalias supply wator for the irrigation of 
lands in Parganahs Sayanah, Ahar, and Amlpshaliar. The length of the canal 
and its main distributaries in the district is about 250 miles, besides the smaller 
channels. 

The total area irrigated from the canal is about 142,000 acres, and the 
annual water-rates come to about Rs. 2,85,000. 

The returns of 1870-71 show that tho area irrigated in each parga- 
nah from each division of tho canal was as in that year :— 








The immediate effects of the canal are that water level in the district 


has come up to 10 or 12 feet from 18 or 20 ; hundreds of katchd wells have 
been destroyed and new ones cannot be sunk. Lands which formerly pro¬ 
duced one crop now yield two, and have consequently become much more 
valuable. In seasons of drought the people are much more independent than 
they used to be. 
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The increase of land-revenue solely on account of the canal irrigation is 
Ks. 36,000 after deducting the loss caused by the u reh ” in the khfidar of tho 
K&li Nadi. It has been supposed that tho “reh,” or efflorescent salt on tho 
surface of the land, is the result of the canal water let into the Nadi through 
the escapes. Whether tho supposition be right or wrong, there is no doubt 
that the appearance of the “reh” in such largo quantities has occurred siqpo the 
opening of the escapes into the river, and that it has entirely destroyed tho 
fertility of thousands of acres of the most productive lands in tho valley. 

The health of tho district does not seem to have been affected by the canal 
to any remarkable degree, except that the climate has become a little more 
damp than it previously was. 

From tho restrictions observed lately in the Irrigation Department in sup¬ 
plying water to the cultivators, and from the constant complaints of short sup¬ 
ply, it is easily conjectured that the canal has not water sufficient to irrigate tho 
whole area within its range. Should the conjecture be correct, then it is only 
proper for the heads of the department to say so, and to devise a seliomo by 
which the cultivators may be acquainted how much water they will get in tho 
season, and for what particular plots of land. Under tho current system, orifices 
called “kulfibas” of a certain size are cut from the rajbahas at certain distances ; 
they are open for a certain number of days in the month, but without any 
calculation as to whether each will supply sufficient water to the lands depend¬ 
ent on it. In cases where the supply is not sufficient the crops necessarily 
suffer, and the cultivators have a good cause for complaint. It does not seem 
sufficient to reply that the cultivators, knowing tho size of the orifice and tho 
extent of land which it will irrigate, ought to make arrangements amongst them¬ 
selves so as to sow those plots only for which the canal water will be sufficient. 
Each cultivator wishes (naturally enough) to have canal water for tho whole 
of his lands, whether his neighbours have or not, and in such a case they cannot 
be expected to make mutual arrangements. The Government ought to do this 
for them. Let the lands which each orifice can irrigate bo marked and speci¬ 
fied, and then the complaint referred to will, I believe, rarely be made. 

The collections of water-rate in this district are not made through the Lam- 
bardars as in other districts. They are made by tlie Tahsildars through tho 
Patwaris and Chapr&sis. Two Chapr&sis are attackod to each Talisil for making 
the collections. Thoso Patw&ris only who assist in tho measurements aro 
remunerated at the rate of two per cent, and the others got nothing. The 
result of this economical system is that the percentage of collecting charges is 
less than even ii, whereas the average of tho other districts is nearly 3J. 

Tho Lower Ganges Canal is a new project intended to bo taken from the 
Ganges below P&jgh&t in this district and to carry water into the districts 
of Et&, Mainpuri, Et&wah, Farrukh&b&d, Fatahpur, and AlaMb&d. The dig- 
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g\ng lias not commenced as yet, but the preliminary arrangements have been 
completed. 

Although the canal water is not regarded by the Hindus with the same 
sanctity as the water of the (ranges in its natural stream, vet. it is considered 
holier than the water of every other river except the Jatnnft. Hence on holi¬ 
days^ thousands of people of both sexes assemble at the bridges of the canal to 
take a bathe. 

The establishment of the Bulandshahar division of the canal is stationed 
at .Hulandshahar, and its monthly cost is Us. 3,158, thus: 


Engineer staff 
Upper subordinate staff 
Lower subordinates ... 
IVtty establ i si mien t 

Office ,, i •. 

Leveuuc „ ... 

Land measuring,, 
Collection and Police 



• •1 

Rs. 1,000 


» • • 


280 

... 



2(>1 



yy 

221 

... 

", 

yy 

443 

• • + 


yy 

729 



yy 

143 



yy 

81 


Total Rs. 

3,158 


Inundations. 

The lowlands of the (ranges and Jammi, as well as of the other streams, are 
liable to ho flooded in the rainy season almost every year, and their fertility 
depends to a great extent on these periodical overflows. The I/iddar of the 
Jainnfi is peculiarl y dependent on the floods of that river for its productive powers. 
Its natural soil is generally barren, having a large mixture of soda ; buttho floods 
of the river throw over it from time to time a thick stratum of mud, which 
is as fertile as the soil of the uplands. This stratum is sometimes washed 
away, or a stratum of sand is laid over it by the floods, and then the soil again 
becomes barren. Villages which possess lowlands as well as uplands are, as 
a rule, settled into two separate malidh , viz., hangar and khddar, so that the 
jamd of the latter only is affected by the action of tho river. 

The most remarkable flood, both for its height and duration, in tho 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, was the flood of the Jammi in August, 1871. 
It commenced from the 31st of July and did not subside till the end of 
August There was no loss of life from it in this district, but much of pro¬ 
perty. Tho sites of lour or five villages were entirely washed away, of about 
twenty-five half destroyed, and of another twenty-five partly affected. The 
khan/ crops in all these villages were more or less submerged, but the loss was 
more than compensated by the following rahi harvest For several miles the 
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Du&b of the Jamni\ and Hindan was entirely under water, and no d&k was 
received from the Sadar Sar&e police station for a fortnight. The loss to tho 
villages consisted chiefly of grain which was destroyed in the pits. A few 
able-bodied men remained in each village to watch the little property that 
was saved. The women and children, as well as cattle, were sent away to 
the upland villages, where they stopped for about two months. Four or five 
boats sent for from Dehli by the Collector helped tho villagers much in saving 
their things and tho lives of their women and children. 

The sympathy which the Gftjars of the upland felt for their distressed bre¬ 
thren and the hospitality which they showed them on the occasion were tho 
most remarkable circumstances connected with the flood of the Jam nit in August, 
1871. Cases were observed in which the hosts, having no sufficient, room in 
the village, accommodated their guests in the houses and removed themselves 
to the temporarily made huts in the jungle. No expense or courtesy was spared 
by the hosts to comfort the guests. 

A part of the damage caused by this flood was attributed to tho breaking 
of the embankment of the weir at Oklila, the place.where the Agra Canal is 
cut from tho Janma. It related however to those villages only which were 
within two or three miles from the 1 weir. 

Education. 

The attention of the Local Government, having first been drawn to the sub¬ 
ject of indigenous education, a circular was addressed in 1815 to the district 
officers of the North-Western Provinces, calling upon them to submit tho 
statistical details of the state of education in their respective districts, and to 
endeavour, by means of kindly advice and persuasion, to promote elementary 
education amongst the people. The enquiry was a preliminary step towards 
the organization of a scheme which Mr. Janies Thomason, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had iu contemplation for the diffusion of knowledge in the rural 
population. The returns received in reply to the circular showed that educa¬ 
tion was at that time in a very depressed state. On the average there were 
only five per cent, of the school-going age boys actually under instruction, 
and the instruction which they obtained was of a very imperfect kind. In tho 
Bulandshaliar District not more than 187 schools existed ; of these, 151 wore 
Persian and 56 Hindi. The number of pupils was 1,813, or 587 Muhamma¬ 
dans and 1,226 Hind its. The population of the district was then nearly seven 
lakhs, which gave only one boy under instruction out of every 385 j^ersons, or 
one out of every 32 hoys of a school-going age. 

To remedy the defect, the Lieutenant-Governor proposed a plan for the 
endowment of a school in every village of a certain size, the Government giving 
up its revenue from the land (from five to ten acres) which constituted the 
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endowment, on assurance that the zamind&rs appropriated the land for the 
purpose of maintaining a school-master. This plan was disapproved by the 
Court of Directors, who however, admitting the necessity of giving some power¬ 
ful impulse to elementary education in the North-Western Provinces, expressed 
their willingness to give a favourable consideration to any scheme which, instead 
of land, might involve the payment of money stipends to the teachers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor then proposed that one Government school should be 
established in each Tahsil as a model to the native school-masters, and that an 
inspecting agency he instituted for visiting the village schools and assisting 
or advising the native school-masters and rewarding the most deserving amongst 
them. The Honourable Court sanctioned this scheme, but limited its expendi¬ 
ture to Its. 50,000 per annum. 

The experiment was first tried in eight districts, and on its proving success¬ 
ful, was gradually introduced into the other districts. In the Bulundsliahar Dis¬ 
trict it was introduced in 1854, when four Tahsili schools, three Parganah visitors, 
and one Zila visitor wore appointed. In the same year the zainindfirs of the 
district having voluntarily agreed (although the term of the settlement of their 
estates had four years more to run) to pay a cess of one per cent, on the 
revenue, for the maintenance of the village school-masters, the Halqabandi (or 
circle arrangement) of schools was introduced simultaneously with the Tahsili 
schools. The usual course of study in the Tahsili and Halqabandi schools con¬ 
sisted of reading and writing the vernacular languages, both Urdit and Hindi, 
accounts and the mensuration of lands according to he native system, and 
geography, history, geometry, and other subjects, conveyed through the medium 
of the vernaculars, as the people were willing to receive. 

As regards English education, the first school in the district was the one 
which Mr. G. 1). Turnbull (Magistrate and Collector) established at Buland- 
shaliar in 1855. lie kept this institution at his private expense (Its. 100 per 
mensem) for about one year. Persian, Urdu, and Hindi were taught in it 
besides English, and the number of pupils had increased to 100, of whom 40 
read English. On the introduction of the Tahsili schools, this school was 
turned, in the middle of 185 G, into the Tahsili school of Bulandshahar. The 
study of English was abolished, and the students were very much disappointed. 
For the next, seven years no English school was appointed in the district, 
although the desire for English education had considerably increased among 
the people. 

The w r ell-to-do residents of the principal towns and their "neighbourhood 
came forward at last, in 1863 and 18G4, with a subscription and application for 
the establishment of English schools in those towns on the Government 
grant-in-aid system. The application was accepted. The Anglo-Vernacular 
school at Bulandshahar was established in Februray, 1863, those at Khurjfi, 
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Shikandrabad and Dibai in November, 1864, and that at Anupsliahar in Janu¬ 
ary, 1805. The sixth, at Jewar, was established on the same system in Decem¬ 
ber, 1870. 

The Anglo-Vernacular school of Bulandshaliar became the present Zih\ school 
from April, 1807, and the Khurja school, after having long remained in an 
unsatisfactory state, was finally closed by orders of Government at the end of 1871. 

There are nineteen girls’ schools at present in the district. Of these, twelve 
are maintained at Government expense, six on the grant-in-aid system, ami one 
by the Municipality of Bulandshaliar. Of the Government schools, two or tlireo 
have been in existence for ten or twelve years, and the progress made by the 
girls in reading and writing is very creditable. They learn arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, history and other subjects in the Nagri character. The aided schools havo 
been established by the Educational Committee of the district. Throe of them 
are Urdu and threo Hindi. The Spelling Book and the 11ikdit-us-SdlahfU aro 
the subjects of study in the former, and the Akxhardipikd, and moral story¬ 
books in the latter. 

Besides the above schools, which are under the supervision of the Educa¬ 
tional Department, there are 172 private schools in the district, in which in¬ 
struction is given to about 2,070 boys, thus :— 

Sanskrit ... ... ... 120 bo}\s. 

Arabic .. ... ... ... 504 ,, 

Persian ... ... ... ... 1,100 ,, 

Kaithi or Sarratl ... ... ... 500 ,, 

Urdu ... ... ... ... 70 „ 

Ihigri ... ... ... ... 100 „ 

Total ... 2,484 boys 

Some of the pupils learn more than one character, and hence the excess in 
the total. 

The cost of each class of schools is as follows :— 


4 Tahsili schools... 
1 Zila school ... 
12 Girls’ schools ... 


4 Anglo-Vernacular schools 
6 Girls’ schools ... 


{ Govt, aid 
Subsns. 

{ Govt, aid 
Subsns. 


1 ditto maintained by the Municipality 


of Bulandshaliar 


101 Halqabandl schools 


... Its. 1,725 per annum. 


... „ 

2,1)04 


... ,, 

786 

99 

Its. 2,09G 
„ 1,992 

j-4,088 

79 

,, 840- 

„ 340. 

J- 680 

79 

97 

180 

99 

... 

12,695 

77 


Total Its. 25,058 

10 


f Govt. Its. 7,851 
\ Subsns. „ 15,207 
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A large sura (Rs. 3,500) has accumulated in the Girls’ School Fund, the 
subscriptions and Government grant being Rs. 156 per mensem, and the month¬ 
ly cost only Rs. 57. 

The school cess of one per cent, on the revenue comes to Rs. 12,872 per annum. 
In former years the cost of the Halqabandi schools was much less than the cess, 
and a largo saving consequently accumulated. It was Rs. 19,513-1-10 at the 
end of February, 1871. According to the rules of the Department the savings 
arc available for the construction of now school-houses or repairs of the 
existing ones. Hence the Committee expended out of above Bum, during the 
past year, Rs. 8,889-8-6, thus :— Rs. a. p. 

On the construction of 10 new schools ... ... 3,551 3 (J 

In repairing 19 schools ... ... ... 1,494 3 \ 

Advanced for the construction of 10 new schools ... 3,844 1 11 

Total Rs. ... 8,889 8 6 


There was a balance in hand of Rs. 10,623-9-4 on the 1st of June, 1872, 
and this is intended to be spout in constructing and repairing the remainder of 
the Halquband! school-houses. 

The new school-houses have been built on a uniform plan, and under the 
supervision of the zamindars, who evinced a particular interest in the work. 
They arc divided into three classes; the first-class schools cost about Rs. 527 
each, and are calculated to accommodate from 100 to 150 boys ; the second-class 
schools cost about Us. 475, and accommodate from 40 to 100 boys each, and the 
third-class schools cost about Rs. 395, and accommodate up to 40 boys each. 

The Educational Committee of the district was formed in April, 1867, 
under Government Resolution No. 1043A., dated 30tli March, 1867. It is 
composed of the iufiueutial members of the community, both official and non- 
offieial, who take interest in exercising the supervisory functions over the schools 
of the district. As a rule, the Committee meets once a mouth and is guided in 
its deliberations by the rules prescribed by Government. 

The statistics of each class of schools for the past year (1871-72) were a& 
under:— 


Number of 
riLg. 


PcriLS READING 


Description of schools. 


Zilft School ... 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
Tahsili ditto 

llHlqabandi ditto 

Girl**’ ditto 

Private ditto 


O o 

X © 

st; 

3 • 

55 

: oa , 

<=* !*£ 
.5 s £ 

j Total. 

English. j 

Persian. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

1 

64 1 19 

83 

84 

16 

64 ... 

4 

134 28 

162 

162 

12 

150 ... 

4 

818 U2 

460 


162 

317 190 

101 

.'1,052 780 

3,832 



1,861 2/431 

19 

3JI | 38 { 

339 

... 

#M 

34 302 

m 

1.165 J9U , 
1 < 

2,079 


1,109 

76 160 

i 
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The private schools are also visited by tlio members of tho Committee as 
opportunity offers. Except a few, in which religious books aro exclusively 
taught, the visits of the official members aro welcomed in all. 

The Halq&bandi and Tahsili schools of this district have always been highly 
spoken of by the Inspectors of the Circle as regards their proficiency and 
attendance ; and from the interest which tho Educational Committee takes in the 
work, it is not difficult to predict that the results will bo still better. 
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CHAPTER III 

POLICE ADMINISTRATION. * 

It has already been mentioned (page 16) that during General Perron *s 
government the suppression of crime was regarded as a matter of secondary 
importance. The officer called Bakslrt Addiat received reports from the A mils 
in the interior and communicated to them the General’s orders respecting any 
offenders apprehended by them. No trial was held; the proof rested on the 
Amir# report, and the punishment was left to General Perron’s judgment. Im¬ 
mediately after the conquest of Aligarh the maintenance of order in the country 
between that town and Dehll was entrusted to Colonel James Skinner, who 
with his 1,200 Sawars was stationed at Sikandrabad. The state of the country 
■was very unsettled, and the crime of qaz&gi (or highway robbery by mounted 
robbers) rose to the greatest height, the Marhatta disbanded troops having sup¬ 
plied to the number of robbers. The facility of escape into the Begum Som- 
bro’s territory, the protection afforded by the heavy jungles and numerous 
forts, and the ready sale for plundered property contributed to foster this 
crime. Almost every large lauded proprietor harbourod the ruffians and par¬ 
ticipated in their spoils. 

Only three months after the conquest the new territory was appor¬ 
tioned by Regulation IX. of 1804 into five magisterial jurisdictions, viz., Zild 
P&nipat, Zila Aligarh, Zila Agra, and the northern and southern divisions of 
jSahfiranpiir, and these divisions were placed under the Court of Circuit at 
Bareli. By the same Regulation the rules of administration in force in the 
Ceded provinces were made applicable to the Conquered provinces. Magis¬ 
trates were authorized to introduce the daroghd system of police—that is to say, 
to station daroghtts of police in those parts of their respective jurisdictions 
where they found the necessity of doing so: but landholders were still held 
responsible for preventing robbery and other disorders in their estates. Under 
the above arrangement the greater part of the present District of Buland- 
sliahar belonged to Zila Aligarh, and the smaller to the southern division of 
Sahfiranpur, which was subsequently styled Zila Mirath. 

Under the above Regulation, Magistrates were at liberty either to adopt the 
daroglu 1 system of police or to introduce the tahsilddri system, which was in force 
in the Ceded provinces under Regulation XXXV. of 1803. The Magistrate 
of Aligarh preferred the latter course. The police administration of all large towns 
and Gaujes was undertaken by Government, and the district police was entrusted 
to the Talisildurs, who were held responsible for the suppression of crime in 
their jurisdictions, and were bound to keep an efficient establishment, for the 
cost of maintaining which they were allowed one-half percent, on their collec¬ 
tions, besides their fees in the Revenue Department. It was in 1809 that the 
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thdnd system was first introduced into tlio Aligarh District, and the Tahsildars 
were relieved of police duties, under Regulation XIV. of 1807. Thirty-eight 
tMnds were formed, of which thirteen related to the places now belonging to 
Buhindshahur. The latter were at— 

1. Dibai. 8. Ajitpur. 

2. Dan pur. 9. Sikandrftbftd. 

3. Aniipshahar. 10. Rabftpura. 

4. Malakpur. 11. Kfisnah. 

5. Ahftr. 12. Dankour. 

0. Sliikarpur. 13. Khurjft, 

7. Bulandshaliar. 

About the year 1819, the Giijars of the neighbouring villages committed 
the atrocious crime of plundering and setting fire to Mouzfts Sadarpur and 
Chalahra (now in Parganah Dftdri) and murdering eight or nine of their principal 
Chowliftn residents. This was the immediate cause of a Joint Magistrate being 
stationed at Bulandshaliar. The perpetrators of the atrocity were duly punished, 
and their estates were confiscated to Government. Some years afterwards 
the estates were restored, at the recommendation of the District Officer, but in 
the disturbances of 1857 the owners again misbehaved, and the estates were 
again confiscated and sold by auction. 

In 1824 Bulandsliahar was formed into a separate revenue district, but the 
police jurisdiction of some of the thdnds still remained under the Magistrate of 
Aligarh, although in revenue matters the pargauahs in which they wore situated 
belonged to Zilfi Bulandsbahar. Tliftufts Dibai, Aniipshahar, Sliikarpur and 
Khurjft were added to this district iu 1830 and Than ft Rah ft pur ft in 1834. 
Thftnfts Jewar and Pahasu were added in 1837, after the death of Begarn 
Sombre, to whose Jdgir they belonged. 

The revenue and police jurisdictions wore made to coincide with each other 
from the year 1834, when the offices of Collector and Magistrate were united 
in the same officer. 

In the earlier years of the British rule thagi and dakaitt prevailed in the 
country, whilst qaz&qi was still far from being suppressed. More vigorous 
measures were necessary, and an irregular cavalry corps was consequently 
raised in 1809, under Colonel Gardner, for the support of the Police of Zilft 
Aligarh. In the next year Regulation II. of 1810 was passed, containing 
stringent enactments against the qazdqs , and in the same year the office of 
Superintendent of Police, which had answered with success in the lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, was instituted, under Regulation VIII. of 1810, for the oir- 
cuit divisions of Bareli, Banaras, and Patnft. The Superintendent of Police bf 
each of these divisions had jurisdiction in all the districts of his division, and 
his primary object was to put down the crimes of qaz&qi , thagi , and dakaitL 
Colonel Gardner’s exertions were completely successful inputting down qazdqi 
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but iu the meantime the crimes of robbery with murder, burglary and theft 
had much increased. 

The notoriety which the District of Aligarh had acquired as being the head¬ 
quarters of gangs of tliags and dakaits may be inferred from the following 
extract from a report by Mr. J. Shakespear, Officiating Superintendent of Police 
of the Bareli Division, dated 30th April, 1816:— u The most heinous robberies 
committed in these provinces arc perpetrated by gangs of Badhiks and Sha- 
ghal Khors. These gangs arc almost exclusively settled in the District of Ali¬ 
garh and in that part of the territories of the Naw&b Vazir bordering the Dis¬ 
trict of Gforackpur. After much enquiry I am disposed to believe that the 
Badhiks of Aligarh and the Shagluti Khors of Baraich are connected with 
each other and are one and the same people, the name constitiling the sole 
difference, &c., &c.” 

The chief gangs of the Badhiks quitted these provinces after the fall of IT&tras 
in 1817, but, as recorded iu the Statistics of Aligarh, that district was, even in 
1855, infested, chiefly to the north and west, by small wandering parties of 
Jlaburahs, who were notorious for highway robberies and daring burglaries. 
The notoriety of Aligarh tor its Ilaburah gangs does not seem to have abated 
in any degree since 1855. These remnants of the once formidable Badhiks and 
the tribe of Aherius, which infest the eastern and southern parganahs of Ali¬ 
garh, are still the principal perpetrators of highway robberies and daring bur¬ 
glaries in the adjacent districts. The reports of police administration of that 
district for almost every year since 1861 show this to bo the case, and it is 
only strange that the Government has not thought proper as yet to adopt some 
very stringent and special measures for putting a stop to this state of things. 

The present constabulary system was introduced, iu place of the old Barqan - 
dd:i one, from the beginning of 1861. The abolitiou of the “ old and time-honour¬ 
ed institutions” and the substitution of a police administration by “ new and un¬ 
trained officers” must have tended, as remarked by the Ins]>ector-General of 
Police, to add to the difficulties to be overcome in the progress of a new system. 
The famine, moreover, which prevailed in the country at the time must have con¬ 
siderably increased the difficulty of carrying out the arrangement with success. 
Yet the general result of the province for the first year was not bad. For Buland- 
sliahar, however, the first half-year’s returns were found unsatisfactory. There 
were 16 cases of highway robbery, two of them attended with murder. In 
the mouth of June, 1861, several extensive robberies were reported, and Major 
Tyrwhitt, Deputy Inspector-General of the Division, was directed by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General to proceed to Bulandsluihar to ascertain and report on the failure 
so apparent. This officer found the police under no supervision. “ They were 
not permittod to report their proceedings to tho District Superintendent. Dia¬ 
ries even were not furnished, The police entertained for watch and ward of 
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towns were posted as sentries round [the towns, and these and pothers on tho 
highways and everywhere else were left to themselves* Tho District Superin¬ 
tendent was not only content with allowing this, he made no effort to understand 
the duties and responsibilities that devolved upon him and the police them¬ 
selves were proved in several cases to have boon concerned in the very crimes 
they were employed to prevent. The Gftjars, Alierifis and Mewatis were, in 
fact, undisputed masters of the field.” This was speedily rectified. The Super¬ 
intendent was replaced by an officer of' great intelligence and zeal. Tho 
police were purged, and the returns of the last six months were as favourable as 
those of the first half-year were deplorable. 

In subsequent years the police administration of Bulandshahar was as good 
as of any other district—nay, in 18(33, Lieutenant Clarke was pronounced by 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police to bo tho best police officer in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the result of his administration very satisfactory . In 
18(h), again, the police returns of Bulandshahar were found good, and tho fol¬ 
lowing were the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on them:—“ Tho returns 
of this district are very good. Crime of all descriptions has decreased, and as 
this diminution is not confined to petty offences, there arc good grounds for be¬ 
lieving the reports to be correct. The value of the property stolen is less, while 
the proportion recovered is groater than in 18(35. The proportion of convictions 
is also high. The police have exerted themselves successfully in several import¬ 
ant cases, and altogether the results of the year are \ery creditable.” In 18(18 
the returns were rather bad, but they were again good in the subsequent* years. 

For want of professional skill, the usual means of detecting crime or 
bringing criminals to justice adopted by the old police were u torture” and 
“ false promises of pardon or secrecy.” Tho first of these attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Chief Commissioner of the Pan jab, and a circular ordor was issued 
in that province in 1855 for suppressing it. The subject of the circular was 
that police officers were required to give a bond in writing that they would 
abstain from using torture in the performance of their duties. The plan came 
to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. A 
letter (No. 1417A., dated (>th July, 1855) was addressed by His Honor to tho 
Sadar Court, requesting them to procure the opinions of the several Commission¬ 
ers of Divisions, and to report them together with their own views, whether tho 
taking of a bond of the above nature was likely to prevent the police from 
resorting to torture. Of the Commissioners, Messrs. R. Alexander of Ruliel- 
khand, R. Lowther of Allahfib&d, H. C. Tucker of Ban&ras, Major W. C. Erskino 
of S&gar, and Mr. J. II. Batten of Kamayhn, expressed their sentiments in favour 
of the Panjab measure, aud Messrs. G. F. Harvey of Dehli, II. H. Greathed of 
Mirath, and H. Unwin of Agra, were opposed to it. The Sadar Court agreed 
with the majority, and the Lieutenant-Governor was also of the same opinion. 
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Circulars were accordingly issued to the Magistrates, but the arrangement was 
not long in force when the mutinies of 1857 retarded its progress. 

Under the present police, although there are exceptions to the rule, torture 
is rarely adopted for exacting confessions; but the use of false promises, the 
next weapon of the native police, does not seem to have been abandoned, and per¬ 
haps it is time now that the Government should adopt measures for the suppress¬ 
ion of this dishonourable practice of its servants. 

The following is the present distribution of the Police Force of this dis¬ 
trict : — 


Station* 

Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors. 

Section. 

Head Con¬ 
stable. 

Mounted 

Constable*. 

Constables. 

Total. 

Anupshabar 




' 

2 


10 

13 

Pibni 




2 

... 

1 4 

17 

•li'h&njriruhtLd 


1 


2 

... 

12 

15 



... 


2 


6 

8 

Khurpur 




2 


<> 

8 

A bar 


9 , # 


2 


<> 

8 

Kliurja 



M a man 

3 

4 

is 

26 

,1 c wnr 




2 


8 

11 

Tuba-fi 




2 

... 

9 

11 

A miii 


... 


o 

2 

6 

10 

Sikandrabad 


1 

Hmllin, Kol... 

4 

2 

22 

29 

Jbmknur 

... 

1 

Makanpur ... 

3 

... 

15 

19 

.Ttmjlmr 




2 

... 

1 2 

15 

dareha 

... 

... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

Kjisrnh 




2 

... j 

6 

8 

Sum j pur 


... 


2 


6 

8 

Padri 



ChaprolA ... 

3 

a 

11 

16 

Surui Sndar 


... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

llulandshahur 


1 

(MioUJlbful, 

4 

4 

18 

27 

Sbiknrpur 



Cbitsoun ... 

3 

... 

12 

ir> 

Snyunah 


1 


2 

... 

10 

13 

An ration bad 


... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

G idiot hi 


I 

Ha nil 

3 

| 

2 

15 

21 

Total 

... 

11 

i 

55 

> 

16 

240 

322 


At cadi of the sections there are one head constable and three constables, and 
at Cholii and Blind there are two sawars besides. In addition to the above 
force, there are in the reserve— 

4 Inspectors. 7 Mounted Constables. 

3 Sub-Inspectors. 108 Constables. 

23 Head Constables. 4 Orderly boys. 

The Treasury Guard and the Court Inspector’s establishment are included 
iu the reserve force. 
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The monthly cost of the police at present 

is as follows: — 

Rs. 




ft. 

P- 

1 District Superintendent... 

... 

500 

0 

0 

4 Inspectors ... 

• •• 

550 

0 

0 

14 Sub-Inspectors 

... 

720 

0 

0 

78 Head Constables .. 


1,202 

8 

0 

23 Mounted Constables 


500 

0 

0 

348 Constables ... 


2,088 

0 

0 

4 Orderly boys 

... 

12 

0 

a 

Repairing of arms 

... 

16 

0 

0 

Hospital charges 

... 

15 

0 

0 

Magistrate’s Guard 


19 

0 

0 

District Superintendent's Orderlies 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Civil Surgeon’s Orderlies 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Stationery for head-quarters’ office 

... 

3 

8 

0 

Ditto for stations 


34 

0 

0 

Oil ... 

... 

17 

4 

0 



5,697 

4 

0 


Since the commencement of the constabulary system to the present time, 
the following officers have held the post of District Superintendent in the Dis¬ 
trict : — 


Name. 

r 

r rum 

To 

Captain W. H. S. Earle 

1st January, 1861, 

17th May, 1861. 

Lieutenant J. W. O’Dowda 

18th May „ ... 

31st August, „ 

Captain F. A. C. Knyvett 

1st Sept. „ 

16th March, 1863. 

„ H. M. S. Clarke 

17th March, 1863... 

21st April, 1867, 

Lieut.-Colonel G. A. Harrison ... 

22nd April, 1867... 

17th „ 1872. 

8. A. Campbell, Esq. 

18th April, 1872... 



Cattle-stealing, house-breaking and petty theft arc the prominent offences 
of the district. For tho first, the extensive Jchddar of the Jamnft and the large 
GCtjar population are the chief causes, but in later years it has been observed 
that Gftjars are gradually substituting labour on agricultural pursuits for their 
former occupation of thieving. 

The number of crimes por annum per thousand of the population in the dis¬ 
trict is about 1*51, which is much below the general average of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, (2*46). The police strength is *53 per thousand, while the aver¬ 
age of the Province is *62. Besides the imperial police there are 197 cliowki- 
dfirs in the four Municipalities, 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 
1856, and 3,033 iu the villages. 
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Prior to 1869 the municipalities had constables, under the direction of tho 
officers of the imperial police?, for their watch and ward. Since that year cliow- 
hidilrs, on a smaller pay, havo been appointed in place of the constables. The 
new measure has effected a savin# in the cost without affecting the efficiency of 
the police. 

The following statements will show the result of police administration for 
each of the last twelve years :— 

Recoveries of Stolen Property. 


| Percentage of 



Yp‘i r 



Value of property 

Vul ue of property 

property recover¬ 


I *L«U • 



stolen. 

recovered. 

ed on property 







stolen. 





Kb 

Kb. 

Ks. 

1860 

• • « 


... 

19,428 

4,151 

21 4 

1861 




1,87,003 

8,281 

6 0 

1862 




22.100 

80,928 

140 0 

1861 

Ml 



*2,160 

7,6* *2 

31 7 

1864 

• •• 



1 28 O r9 

7,3 m; 

257 

1865 




3n,075 

1 1,602 

32‘4 

1866 




I 26.405 

11,601 

43 9 

1867 

• •• 



37,492 

10/29 

28 2 

1868 




33.578 

13.396 

399 

1869 

Ml 



3B.438 

12,976 

35 6 

1870 




2 4.S55 

9,852 

3 c 7 

1871 




30,781 

9,0/1 

29-4 

The 

recoveries 

in 1862 

inclu 

led a good de; 

d of the propc 

rty lost in the 


provious year. 


Return shotciw/ Pol tee ;cork in the detection mid prosecution of crimes in Zild 

lhtlonthhohor. 


Year. 


1862 

1863 

1864 
*865 

ISt'fi 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


rs 

2 • 

t/: 

«a 

« ® 
c£ 
c ** 

2 b 

Jp — 

Tl 

3 

O 

i» 

a .3 

C •- 
o -* 

It. — 

f-. >» 

® 

Acquitted. 

5 

a 

h 

o 

* rs 

c g 

p w 

£ 

u. 

Cfc CD 

c a 
rt a 
*-• o 
+■» * 
i—T W 

o 

Under trial. 

_ j 

3 © . 
T? 
r 

-2 « S 

c -r* o 

o ^ * 

Zj S3 (-4 

a o « 

CD CD a. 

2h 

1 086 

1,093 

824 

721 

3 

25 

64*5 

6* 2 

6*7 ! 

201 

474 

2 

10 

70 2 

435 

490 j 

120 

357 

3 

10 

74 8 

891 

935 1 

146 

7 65 

• M 

24 

84*0 

C 4 

703 

123 

569 


11 

82 2 

<91 

694 

120 

456 

1 2 

16 

79 0 

673 

763 

Ul 

562 

2 

18 

75 6 

682 

806 

156 

693 ! 

t 1 

16 

79*9 

744 

763 

210 

538 ■ 

1 

14 

71*9 

1,519 

1,535 

1 

294 

1,206 | 

8 

32 

80’4 
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Classified Ilciinn of Offences occurred in the District of Ihdandshahctr and 
cognizable hi/ the Pol ice. 





Offences (Ujainst persons . 


Offences apainst property. 




w 

CJ 

l * 

a. « 

*3 

u 

3_ 


rob- 

j, 

u 




Year. 



rt 

•0 

C 

cl 

O 

. 

a: 


C' 


<5 






i §. 

c 

3 


3 


u 




_« 

tfc 

"I, 

*3 a: 

C 4> 

s 

a 

tr 

60 


o 

IB 

o 

O) 

* O, 



-t3 

s~ 

a 

jn .g 

t 2- ? 

«* 5 

OS o 
« 

S 

r*; 

8 5 

° 

.5 « 

^ 3 

Thefts 

hi 

£ 

s 

•4-4 

<? 

1 SC 2 


9 

t 

i 

4 

28 

10 

325 

888 

75 

63 

186 3 


4 

24 

5 

3 

o 

10 

249 

732 

67 

105 

1 £64 


5 

y 

! 3 

4 

i 

8 

354 

607 

21 

114 

isr>5 


7 

i i 

2 

1 

4 

18 

406 

623 

23 

130 

1866 

Ml 

a 

24 

4 

2 

I 

9 

199 

725 

37 

2H6 

1867 

Ml 

i 

23 ! 

1 * 

1 

2 

8 

240 

OH* 

37 

201 

1868 

• •• 

9 

1 24 1 

2 i 

4 

20 

! 11 

143 

792 

60 

185 

1869 


6 ! 

30 | 

2 1 

5 

26 

11 

455 

755 

77 

278 

U70 


8 

23 

i i 

1 

24 | 

; 8 

406 

440 

118 

175 

1871 


3 

27 

I 1 ! 

2 

27 ! 

Id 

563 

493 

88 | 

154 


Dispensaries. 

Sonic time before the mutiny, (lie residents of* (his district raised by sub¬ 
scription among themselves ilic sum of four thousand rupees, with the view 
of investing it for the use of a dispensary which they proposed to have establish¬ 
ed at Buhindslialmr on the Government aid system then in force. The money 
had been depo-itt I in.the public Treasury, and the application for the establish¬ 
ment of the dispensary had been forwarded to Government ; but. before any reply 
could be received the mutiny broke out, and tlio money in the Treasury was 
plundered by the mutineers. On the restoration of order Government re¬ 
funded the deposit, and the subscribers invested it in a loan to Mr. Thomas Skin¬ 
ner, of Bilaspur, on an interest at twelve per cent, per annum. The question of 
establishment of the dispensary was again mooted in 1860. Further subscriptions 
were collected, and a confiscated house was purchased from the Government, to 
be used as a dispensary. Government sanctioned the prayer of the subscri¬ 
bers, and the institution took its start from 186*1. For the first three or four 
years it remained under the charge of a Native Doctor, and then a 8ul)-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon was appointed to it. Three more dispensaries were established on 
the same system in 1869, at tho head-quarters of the Tahsils, viz., at Anfrp- 
shaliar, Khurj& and Sikandrab&d; each of these is managed by a Hospital 
Assistant. 

The departmental designation of the Bulandshahar Dispensary is u 1st 
Class Sadar Dispensary of the Khurjft one, “ 2nd Class Sudar Dispcn- 
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sary,” and of the remaining two, “ 1st Class Branch Dispensary.” The Civil 
Surgeon of the district has a general control and supervision over all these insti¬ 
tutions, and he visits the Bulandshahar one almost daily and the others occa¬ 
sionally. The monthly subscript ions and cost of each arc thus— 


! 

Monthly income. 



Dispensary. 

' 

] 



Monthly 

Savin g». 

Subscrip¬ 

tions. 

Government 

aid. 

Total. 

cost. j 



IK 

Rs. 

IK 

Rs. 

Ra. 

BuUndshahar 

115 

116 ] 

231 

216 

15 

Khurjfc 

80 

40 

120 

VO 

30 

Sikandr&bad 

65 

60 

125 

i 80 

46 

Anupshahar 

52 

1 30 1 

82 

50 

32 


The monthly savings of the Bulandshahar Dispensary and the interest of its 
invested capital are again invested from time to time, and the total invested 
capital on the 1st of June, 1872, was Its. Id,500, including an item of Rs. 5,000 
which had originally been subscribed and invested for the benefit of the desti¬ 
tute travellers, but subsequently transferred to the Dispensary Fund by order 
of’ Government. The savings of the other three dispensaries amounted on the 
1st of Juno, 1872, to about Rs. 3,700. 

The daily attendance of patients is on the average as follows:— 
Bulandshahar ... 58 Sikandrabud ... 25 

Khurjit ... 32 Anupshahar ... 26 

Suitable masonry built houses, with out-offices, have been constructed for the 
use of these institutions, the sum expended in the construction being the recov¬ 
eries from the sum advanced to the cultivators in the famine of 1860-61. 

A Committee under the Presidentship of the Magistrate, and composed of 
the influential members of the community, lias been appointed by Government 
for the management of the several dispensaries. Jt meeds once a month to exa¬ 
mine the accounts or to discuss questions connected with the dispensaries. 

Contrary to what the case was ten years back,the dispensary treatment 
is now warmly appreciated by the people, and for certain diseases, especially 
those which require a surgical knowledge in their treatment, English medi¬ 
cines and appliances are trusted more than the proscriptions and advice of the 
native hakims. 

Ihe cost of construction of each of the four dispensaries was thus :— 
Bulandshahar, built- in 1866-67, cost ... Rs. 11,070 

Khurja ,, 1867-68 „ ... „ 3,512 

Anfipshahar ,, 1866-67 ,, ... „ 1,086 

JSikandrtibttd „ 1866-67 „ ... „ 1,392 

The present Civil Surgeon is J. A. C. Hutchinson, Esq., Surgeon-Major, 
and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Balnt Nilmanl Choudhrl. 
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Public Ferries. 

Prior to the passing of Regulation VI. of 1819 the public ferries were 
managed, under Regulation XIX. of 181G, by the laud revenuo Collectors. 
Regulation VI. of 1819 transferred their management to the Magistrates. 
The following statement will show the income derived from each of the present 
ferries during the past fifteen years : — 
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Post-office. 


Under the current system of the Postal Department, the following are the 
post-offices in this district:— 


Number 

N.uie of place of post-office. 

Designation of 
office. 

Designation of 
postmaster. 

Monthly salary. 






Its. 

I 

Buhmds’nhar 


Sadar ... 

Postmaster ... 

95 

2 

Aniipshuhar 

... 

Ditto 

Deputy ditto... 

40 

3 

Bil/opur 

... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

20 

4 

Dibiii 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

80 

5 

Jr war 

... 

Branch 

Ditto ... 

20 

6 

Klmr jik 


Sadar 

Ditto 

40 

7 

l'uhutu 


Branch ... 

Ditto 

| 20 

8 

DAdri 


Sadar 

Ditto 

20 

9 

(lu)Aothi 

... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

20 

10 

J liA j liar 

... 

Brunch ••• 

Ditto 

20 

n 

Sikundnihiid 

... 

Sadar 

Ditto 

40 

12 

Slukiirpur 

... 

Branch 

Ditto ... 

20 

13 

Snyaimh 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

14 

Ruihvuv Station 

of Sikiindrab.ui, 

J} i t to • • • 

Head 1*0011 ... 

9 

15 

Ditto 

Khurju 

Ditto 

Moliarrir 

12 

16 

Ditto 

Chula 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12 

17 

Jahtin^jrubAd 


Ditto 

Deputy Pcst- 






ma>tor ... 

20 

18 

Oiirungabad 


Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

19 

Chut Ai i 

... i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

20 

Khaupur 

... 1 

District 

Moliarrir ... 

8 

21 

A bar 

... ' 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

8 

22 

Karnghat 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

23 

J A iv ha 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

21 

h urajjnir 


Ditto 

Ditto ... 

8 

25 

lvanuali 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

20 

Daukour 

... j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

27 

Sat bill 


Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

23 

Sftblpur 

... i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

29 

Arn ia 

... i 

I)itt o ... 

Ditto 

8 

30 

Ahnmdgarh 

... I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

31 

Cboundi ra 

... 1 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

8 

32 

Bulk A 


I lit to 

Ditto ... 

8 

83 

Kabopuni 

... 

Ditto ... i 

Ditto 

8 

84 

Danpur 

... ; 

Ditto ... | 

Ditto ... ■ 

8 

35 

Sadar Sarae 

... . 

Ditto ... 

Head Peon *,* 

n 


These post-offices are in the Aligarh Inspector’s Division. The present 
Inspecting Postmaster is Lalah Gangu Pursad, and the Sub-Inspector Lalali 
Pan&rst Diis. Up to June, 1871, the District post-offices were under the 


charge of the Halvpibandi schoolmasters, who received from the Postal Depart¬ 
ment a small extra remuneration for the work in addition to their legitimate 
salaries. The system was useful in one respect especially, viz. } it kept the 
teachers constantly at their post. 

Each post-office has a separate establishment of delivery peons and letter- 
hag carriers. Prior to June, 1854, letters received by the district post were 
delivered by the police constables or chowkidars, and that arrangement inter¬ 
fered greatly with their police duties. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. . 

I.—Criminal. 

A brief history of the office of Magistrate will, it is hoped, be considered 
interesting and not out of place here. Prior to the accession of the British rule 
in Bengal, the Muhammadan law, modified in certain points ly local usage, was* 
the recognized code of criminal administration. As soon as the East India 
Company's officers found themselves in a position to improve the distribution of 
justice, they adopted the course best suited to the time. Native Courts, cal’od 
Foujdarl Adfilats, were established in tho interior of tho province for the trial 
of persons charged with crimes or misdemeanours. Tho Collectors of laud- 
revenue, who were English officers, were directed to superintend tho proceed¬ 
ings of these Courts, but not to assume in any way tlicir functions. A superior 
Criminal Court, denominated the Nizamat Adalat, was at tho same time estab¬ 
lished at Murshidabad for the purpose of revising the proceedings of tho pro¬ 
vincial Criminal Courts in capital cases. It was subject to the control of tho 
committee of Revenue, in the same way as the Foujdari Courts were subject 
to the control of tho Revenue Collectors. On the abolition of tho Commit too 
of Revenue the Nizamat Adalat was removed to Calcutta and placed under tho 
charge of a Darogha or Superintendent, subject to the control of tho President 
of the Council. This arrangement remained in force up to 1775, when tho 
entire control over tho department of criminal justice was committed to tho 
Naib Nazim. Tho Nizamat Adalat was in consequence n'-transferred to Mur- 
shidiibad, and the Naib Nazim appointed native officers, designated Foujdurs, 
to superintend the Criminal Courts in the several districts, and to apprehend 
offenders against the public peace. This system was adhered to until April, 
1781, when the Foujd&rs and Tlianahdars were abolished. The Foujduri Courts, 
however, continued as before, subject to the control of the Naib N&zim, and 
the English Judges of the Diwani Courts were appointed Magistrates, with a 
power to apprehend dakaits and persons charged with crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours within their respective jurisdictions, and to commit them for trial to the 
nearest Foujdari Court. They were empowered, by an order of tho Governor- 
General passed in June, 1781, to try petty offences. In 1790 Courts of Cir¬ 
cuit were established, under tho superintendence of English Judges, for tho 
original trial of offenders. All the previous rules were reenacted, with amend¬ 
ments and modifications, by Regulation IX. of 1793, which prescribed tho 
procedure to be followed by the Judge-Magistrates in apprehending the offend¬ 
ers, enquiring into their offences, and committing them to the Court of Cir¬ 
cuit or discharging them. The Judge-Magistrates were empowered by the 
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said Regulation to try persons charged with misdemeanours or petty thefts ; in 
the former case they could award the punishment of imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing fifteen days, or fine not exceeding Rs. 50 ; and in the latter case, imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month. These very powers were given, by Regula¬ 
tion VI. of 1803, to the Judge-Magistrates of the Ceded provinces, and by Re¬ 
gulation IX. of 1804 to the Judge-Magistrates of the Conquered provinces. 
Courts of Circuit for the ceded and conquered provinces were appointed by Regu¬ 
lations VII. of 1803 and IX. of 1804 respectively. 

Regulation XVI. of 1810 authorized the Governor-General to confer the 
office of Magistrate on a distinct person, other than the Zila or City Judge, 
and to appoint Joint Magistrates. And Regulation IV. of 1821 empowered 
him to invest Collectors of revenue with the powers of a Magistrate. Courts of 
Circuit wero abolished by Regulation I. of 1829, and their powers were trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioners of* Circuit, and afterwards, by Act VII. of 1835, 
to the Sessions Judges. Magistrates’ powers were first increased by Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1807, and still more by Regulation XII. of 1818. Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrates were first invested with judicial powers, under certain restrictions, by 
Regulation XIII. of 1797. The maximum punishment which they could award 
was the same as proscribed for Magistrates in Regulation IX. of 1793. Sec¬ 
tion XX. of Regulation IX. of 1807 doubled the said maximum ; and Regula¬ 
tion III. of 1821 authorized the Government to give special powers to the Assis¬ 
tants. The maximum of the special powers was imprisonment for six months 
and fine up to Rs. 200, or further imprisonment of six months in commutation 
of the fine, total imprisonment for one year. Sadar Amins and Principal Sadar 
Amins were also invested with magisterial powers—the former under Regula¬ 
tions 111. of 1821, V. of 1831, and 11. of 1832, and the latter under the last two. 
Act XV. of 1843 made the Local Governments competent to appoint uncove- 
nan ted Deputy Magistrates, cither with the simple powers of an Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrate under Regulation XIII. of 1797 i m\IX. of 1807, or with the special 
powers of Regulation III. of 1821, or with the full powers of a Magistrate un¬ 
der Regulation X1L of 1818. 

Act XXV. of 1861 (tho Code of Criminal Procedure) divided the magis¬ 
terial authorities into three grades,*and authorized the Local Governments to 
invest any person with tho powers of any of those grades. The grades are.— 

(1.) Magistrate of the District or other officer authorized to exercise the 
full powers of a Magistrate, r iz. y imprisonment of either description (simple or 
rigorous) not exceeding tho term of two years, or fine not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand rupees, or both imprisonment and fine ; tho fine commutablo to imprison¬ 
ment, in no case exceeding six months. 

(2.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 1st Class authorized to award impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding six months, or fine not exceeding Rs. 200, or both 
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imprisonment and fine under these limits, the imprisonment in lieu of fine not 
to exceed one and a half mont h in any on so. 

(3.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd Class authorized to award impri¬ 
sonment of either description not exceeding one mouth, or line not exceeding 
Rs. 50, or both imprisonment and fine; the imprisonment in lieu of lino not to 
exceed one-fourth of a month in any case. 

The Collector of this district was first appointed a Magistrate, under Regu¬ 
lation IV. of 1821, in the year 1831. The number of Magistrates, and their 
powers and designations, in the district on the 1st of June, 1872, were as 
follows :— 

1. II. D, Willock, Esq., Chief Magistrate of the district. 

2. F. Pollen, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, with full powers of a Magistrate. 

3. W. Crooko, Es(]., Assistant Subordinate Magistrate, 1st Class. 

4. Kour Lachman Sing, Deputy Magistrate, with full powers of a Magistrate. 

5. Fazal Ahmad,Tahsildar of Sikandridnul, Subordinate Magistrate, 2nd Class. 


(>. 

Say ad Muhammad, Tahsildar of Khurjii, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

7. 

Muzaffar Huson, ditto Ann] 

pshuhur, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8. 

Hargyau Sing, ditto Bulandshahar, ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9. 

Lieutenant W. C. Ross, Executive Engineer, 

Ganges Canal, 

ditto 

ditto. 

10. 

A. W. Brind, Esq., ditto. 

f 

ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

11. 

Captain C. S. Thomason, ditto, 


d it to, 

ditto 

ditto. 

12. 

Lieutenant T. Howard, ditto 

> 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

13. 

Sultan Khan, Deputy Magistrate, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

14. 

Ilahi Bakhsli ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

15 

Shankar Lai ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

16. 

Zain-uddin ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

17. 

Ghazi-uddin ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

18. 

Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsli, Honorary Magistrate, 

ditto 

ditto. 

19. 

Munshi Lachman Sarfip 

ditto, 


ditto 

ditto. 

20. 

Choudliri Lachman Sing 

ditto. 


ditto 

ditto. 

21. 

Kour Lutf Ali Khan 

ditto, 


ditto 

ditto. 

22. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, 

d i tto, 



ditto. 

23. 

Syad Baqar Ali Khan, 

ditto, 



ditto. 

24. 

Rao Umrao Sing, 

ditto, 



ditto. 


25. W. Butler, Esq., Resident Engineer, Otidh and Rohilkhund Railway, 
Honorary Magistrate, with powers of Sub-Magistrate, 2nd Class. 

In the department of criminal justice, Bulandshalmr is included in tho juris¬ 
diction of the Sessions Judge of Mirath. The following statements will show 
the result of the administration of criminal justice in tho district during the past 
ten or twelve years 


12 



Statement showing the number of persons punished and the modes of punishment for the twelve years ending A. D, 1871. 
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Attendance of Witnesses, 


Year. 

- 

Total number of 
witnesses ex* 
amined. 

Over one day. 

Over three days. 

Over seven days. 

Percentage, 

Hr. MARKS. 

Over 
one day. 

1 

Over 

three 

days 

Over 

seven 

days. 

I860 

6,194 

1,082 

112 


17 

21 



1661 

8,S16 

1,044 

63 


12 

1 



1862 ... 

, 6,860 

189 

... 


3 




1863 ... 

6,9 :jo 

161 

17 

• •• 

3 




1864 ... 

4 995 

11 







1865 

4,407 

65 

• •• 

••• 

1 




1866 ... 

6,796 

21 



... 




1867. ... 

3,502 

4 

... 


... 

... 



1868 ... 

6,412 

209 

11 


4 




1869 

6,993 

120 

8 

• •• 

2 




1870 ... 

6,053 

136 

4 

• •• 

2 




1871 ... 

5,848 

324 

28 


6 





Commitments to Courts of Session. 


Year. 

Persons committed, in¬ 
cluding balance of pre¬ 
vious year. 

' 

Convicted or referred to j 
the higher Court. 

rp 

‘3 

a 1 

o 

Balance. 

Percentage of convic¬ 
tions on trials. 

i 

Uem.mlks. 

■ 

1862 

173 

in 

53 

9 

68 


1863 

67 

27 

25 

14 

62 

One died before trial. 

1864 

102 

41 

19 

42 

68 


1865 

97 

56 

36 

5 

61 


1866 

66 

37 

19 


66 


1867 

25 

19 

6 

... 

76 


1868 

29 

17 

11 

1 

61 


1869 

65 

30 

23 

2 

57 


1870 

68 

34 

14 


79 


1871 

39 

27 

12 

... | 

69 



II. —Civil Justice. 

The changes in the constitution and powers of the Civil Courts have 
not been less numerous or less important than the changes in the constitution 
and powers of tho Criminal Courts. The Zil& and City Courts were the first 
Courts of civil jurisdiction appointed in Bengal by Regulation III. of 1793. 
Their decisions were subject to appeal to tho Provincial Courts appointed under 
Regulation V. of 1793, and they as well as the Provincial Courts were sub¬ 
ordinate to the Sadar Diw&ni Ad&lat, composed of the Governor-General and 
the Members of the Supreme Council. Tho constitution of tho Sadar Diwani 
Adalat was changed by Regulation II. of 1801. Ziia Courts and Provincial 
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Courts for the Coded provinces were constituted by Regulation II. of 1803 and 
Regulation IV. of the same year respectively, and for the Conquered provinces 
by Regulation VII1. of 1805. The last law extended the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta Sadar Diwani Adalat to the Conquered provinces and Regulation V. 
id* 1803 had extended it to the Ceded provinces. The Provincial Courts, which 
stood in the same relation to the Zila Courts as tile latter now stand to the 
Munsif’s and Subordinate •Judge's Courts, were abolished by Regulation V. 
of 1831, and a separate Sadar Diwani Adalat was established for the North* 
Western Provinces by Regulation VI. of 1831. The said Sadar Diwani Adalat 
was transformed into the present Iligh Court, under letters patent, dated 17th 
March, 18(h>, and the High Court commenced work under the new formation 
from dune ICth of that year. 

Prior to the enactment of Regulation XXIII. of 1814, suits of value not 
exceeding Rs. 100 were tried by the Native Commissioners appointed under 
Regulation XLIX. of 18i)3 or XV. of 18o5, and of value up to Rs. 200 by the 
Registers of the Zila Courts. The Native Commissioners were usually styled 
“ Munsifs,*’ and t he head Commissioners u Sadar Amins the former were ge¬ 
nerally the town (ju/.is, and the latter the law officers of the Zila Courts. 
Their remuneration consisted of certain institution fees, or stamps afterwards 
substituted for those fees. It was during the currency of the foes system that 
the Munsifs and Sadar Amins spent their leisure hours in paying visits to the 
well-to-do people, bogging of them to institute some civil suits, so as to increase 
their lees. Decrees in those days wore actually sold by the more corrupt of the 
Qn/.i Munsifs to tin* highest- bidders, but as they wen; not of a high value, the 
mischief done by them \\as not great-. Regulation XXIII. of 1814 placed the 
offices of Munsif and Sadar Amin on a better footing, but it fixed no salary for 
their holders. Previous to the passing of the said Act, there were a head Qazi and 
a < v >azi stationed at Hulandsliahar, and a(Jazi in each of the towns of Say an all, 
Dihui, Khurja, and Shikarpur. On the introduction of the now system eleven 
Munsifs wore appointed in Zila Aligarh, of which Bulandslnihar was then a por¬ 
tion, and of these live were for the Tlianas now included in this district, viz .:— 

At Piuhmdshahur, for Tlianas Ihilamlshahar and Ajitpur. 

At Amip>hahar, for Tlianas Anupshabar, Aliar, and Jahangirabad. 

At DiUVi, for Tlianas Dibai and Dunpur. 

At Khurja, for Tlianas Khurja, Rahftpuru and JShikarpur. 

At Sikandarabad, for Tlianas SikandarnbAd, Dankour, and Kasnah. Tlianas 
Surajpiir or Drtdri n’ui 8 ay an all then belonged to Zila Mirath, and each had a 
Mini si ft attached to it. 

The new posts were to he given to respectable men, and as the Q&zis were 
supposed to bo possessed of that qualification, they monopolized the office of 
Munsif throughout the province. 
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Regulation XIII. of 1821 raised the honour of the post of Sadar Anna by 
fixing a salary for it, the fees hitherto realized being in most eases hardly sufficient 
to cover the establishment charges. Each of the two Sadar Amins in Zila^Ali- 
garh got in the years 1815 and 181ti, on the average, Us. 27 per mensem as 
their emoluments. The Judge reported this circumstance to the higher author¬ 
ities, and recommended that the Sadar Amins should be allowed each Us. 25 
per mensem iu addition to their fees, so that their incomo might not be less than 
Rs. 50 a month. * 

It was about the year 1824 that the civil judicial jurisdiction of the district 
of Bulandshahar was subordinated to the Judge of Mirath in lion of that of 
Aligarh. Several changes have since occurred in the location of the Munsifi 
head-quarters, and in their number fur the district. The Kluirja, Munsifi was 
once removed to Sliikarjmr, the Anupsliahar and Diluii Munsifis were amalga¬ 
mated and located at Anupsliahar, and the Silrajpur and Sikandaralmd ones 
were simlarly reduced to a single Munsifi at the latter place. The Snyfuuihand 
Shikarpur Munsifis had beeu abolished, and their jurisdiction divided among the 
remainder. 

Regulation V. of 1831 improved the status of the Munsifi and Sadar Aminf 
posts, and created the office of Principal Sadar Amin. It. abolished the system 
of fees, and directed the Government to give fixed salaries to the Munsifs. It 
raised the jurisdiction of Munsifs from Rs. 100 to 300, and of Sadar Amins 
to Rs. 1,000, and fixed the maximum of the Principal Sadar Amin's power 
to try suits of Rs. 5,000 value. The last limit was removed by Act. XXV. of 
1837, and the power of receiving suit» without reference from the Zila Judge 
was conferred on Sadar Amins and Principal Sadar Amins by Act IX. of 1844, 
even when stationed at tlio head-quarters of the Zila. Act XXVI. of 1852 
still further increased the importance of the Subordinate Judicial Courts by 
assimilating their mode of procedure to that of the Judge’s Court. Finally, Act 
XVI. of 1808 abolished the office of Sadar Amin, altered the designation of 
Principal Sadar Amin into that of Subordinate Judge, and extended the power 
of Munsifs to try cases up to Rs. 1,000 in value. 

In February, 1802, when the last revision in tlio location of Munsifis took 
place, there were three Munsifis in this district, viz., at Ihilandshaimr, Anftp- 
shaliar, and Sikandrabad. The revision abolished tlie last two, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the eastern one having been added to that of Bulandshahar, and of the 
other divided between the Munsifis of Bulandshahar and Ghaziabad. A Prin¬ 
cipal Sadar Amin was posted to the district in the year 1832. lie worked hero 
for eight or nine years, and was then taken away and never re-posted. 

Many are the stories popularly known among the people to illustrate the 
shortcomings of the civil judicial agency and the mischief they caused during 
the first thirty or forty years of the British rule. They point to the ruin of 
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several village communities, and to the rise of several individuals to importance. 
The assertion of some public writers that the mischief done by the action of Civil 
Courts was one of the principal causes which tended to turn the sepoy mutiny 
into a rebellion in 1857 is well supported by popular traditions. Although the 
administration of civil justice is no longer liable to the above imputations, yet 
there is one general complaint, viz., that litigation is too heavily taxed, and that 
the rules relating to the execution of decrees might be revised with advantage. 
The Court Amins’ fees are heavy, and yet one Amin for a large Muusifi is not 
enough to do the work efficiently. 
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CHAPTER V, 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

Tiie Jail. 

On the formation of the Joint Magistracy at Bulandshahar about the year 
1820, a small katchd (made of mud) jail was constructed at the head-quarters 
of the new jurisdiction. The present jail was built about the year 1838, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. The average number of pri¬ 
soners during the past year was 114, or males 108 and females 6. All convicts 
sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment than six months are transferred to 
the Aligarh or Miratli jail. About 32 of the convicts arc without any labour, 
and of the remainder, 45 work in the manufactory and 5 in the jail orchard, and 
32 are employed in cleaning the jail, shaving the other prisoners, supplying 
them with water, or preparing flour and food for them. The jail manufactory 
was established in 18G2; the usual articles made in it are <jdrha, towels, dusutl, 
rugs, idly tape, oil, and ropes. None of these things find a ready sale, for they 
are always dearer than the articles made by private artizans. No reading or 
writing is taught to the prisoners. 

Tlio average monthly cost of the jail establishment is Its. 293 (inclu¬ 
sive of the Superintendent’s allowance), and of the maintenance of prisoners 
Its. 169-14-8; total cost Its. 462-14-8, per mensem, or Its. 5,555 per annum. 
The latter sum gives the average per prisoner at Its. 48-11-7. The income from 
the manufactory is Us. 1,234, and from tho orchard Its. 209 per annum, or total 
Its. 1,434, which gives the average per prisoner at Us. 12-10-6; deducting tho 
income from tho charges, the net loss to Government is Its. 36-1-1 per prisoner 
annually. 

In 1844, when the average number of prisoners was 399, and the system of 
management was different from the present one, the total cost of this jail was 
Its. 18,040 per annum, or Us. 45-3-5 per prisoner, as detailed below :— 


Permanent jail establishment ... 

• •• 

... 

Rs. 882 

Ditto ditto guard 

• 

• •• 


„ 3,864 

Contingent ditto 

• •• 


„ 4,090 

Miscellaneous charges ... 

* • • 


„ 752 

Native medicine 

• • • 


„ 135 

Hospital and prison rations ... 



„ 6,953 

Clothing and beddings 



„ 1,364 



Total 

Rs. 18,040 
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The detail of the present annual charges is this : — 


Superintendent's allowance 



... 

Rs. 

900 

Jail guard 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

>> 

1,188 

„ establishment 


• • • 

• • • 

)> 

1,428 

Hospital rations ... 

• • # 

• •• 

• • • 

?) 

40 

Prison ditto 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

?> 

1,349 

Extra ditto 


• •• 

#•« 

5) 

10 

Vegetables from the jail orchard 




113 

Medicines ... 

9#t 

• •• 

... 


0 

Clothing and beddings 

• it 

• •• 



292 

Miscellaneous charges 

• •• 

■ • • 

• • • 

)) 

213 

Stationery 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 


10 




Total 

Rs. 

5,5j j 


Considering the difference between the prices of 1844 and 1871, the manage¬ 
ment of the latter year was cheaper than that of the former. 

From 1814 to 187)1 the average cost per prisoner, as shown in Mr. Wood- 


cock's report of the latter y 

car, was as 

follows 






Rs. 

a. 

]>• 




In 

1844 

45 

* i 
.) 

8 

(average strength 

30!).) 


1815 

51 

11 

5 

( 

ditto 

375.) 


1840 

48 

5 

4 

( 

ditto 

378.) 


1847 

44 

1 

8 

( 

ditto 

318.) 


1848 

40 

9 

3 

( 

ditto 

320.) 


1849 

37 

5 

11 

( 

ditto 

301.) 


1850 

43 

10 

4 

( 

ditto 

204.) 


1851 

51 

5 

8 

( 

ditto 

214.; 

J. A. 

0. Hutchinson, 

Esq., Surgeon 

Major, 

is 

the present Superintendent 


of the jail, and Abdul Ghai’ur its Darogii. 

Municipalities. 

Act XXVI. of 18.50, which had been passed in supersession of Act X. 
of 1842, to enable improvements to be made to towns other than the Pre¬ 
sidency towns, proved almost as ineffectual as the superseded one, until about 
the year 1804 the Government of the North-Western Provinces deemed it 
proper to give it a fresh impulse by encouraging the district officers to adopt 
measures for improving the state of the towns in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, in connection with the public health and convenience. The example of 
forming municipalities was first set by a fow large cities and readily followed 
by the smaller ones. The chungt (a handful taken for the Government from 
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each bundle of grain sold in the market,) was an old tax in the country when 
it was under Native Governments: it was quite in consonance with the habits 
of the people, especially for its being an indirect tax. Hence the people readily 
accepted it in lieu of the distasteful ekowidari duty levied under Act XX. of 
185(5. A new Act (No. VI. of 1868) was passed for bettor regulating the muni¬ 
cipalities, and it is now the law under which these useful institutions arc formod 
and conducted. 

The dates from which the municipalities in this district took thoir start are 
as under : — 


Anfipshahar 

from 

... 24th June, 

1864. 

Dibai 


••• 7tli August, 

1865. 

Bulandshaliar 


... 6th February, 

1866. 

Khurjtl 

>> 

... 13tli March 

V 

Sikandrabad 


... 17th May, 

1872. 


The Dibfu Municipality having failed to raise income sufficient for its purposes, 
was abolished in July, 1870, and the provisions of Act XX. of 1856 wore again 
applied to the town. In their orders No. 2276A., dated 30th May, 1871, the 
Government suggested the appointment of municipalities in the towns of Shi- 
karpur, Jahfingirabful and Sikandrabad, and directed the Magistrate in a sub¬ 
sequent order to report if the people of those towns desired or not to be placed 
under Municipal Committees. The Magistrate's report was to the purport that 
Shikarpur and Jaliangirabad were unsuited for the Act, but that Sikandrabad 
was ft and prepared for it. This was the origin of the Sikandrabad Munici¬ 
pality. Each of the four municipalities has its own bye-laws, rules of pro¬ 
cedure, and list of articles taxed, together with the rate of tax. These rules, 
&c., were sanctioned by Government before being brought into force. Great 
care is taken that goods in transit are not taxed. The Municipal Committees 
consist of official and non-official members, the number of the latter being 
not less than twice tho number of the former. The non-official mombors are 
elected in each municipality by an annual suffrage of the residents possessing 
certain qualifications; but vacancies within the year aro filled by candidates 
elected by a majority of the surviving members. The honour of being a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee is duly appreciated, and a lively interest is taken by the 
members in the performance of* their duties. They have begun to understand 
that tho surest way of protecting the interests of the municipality, or securing 
the objects for which it is formed, is by giving a free and honest opinion. 

Provision for the maintenance of the police is the first object to which the 
funds of the Municipality are appropriated. Tho balance is expended in improv¬ 
ing the conservancy and convenience of the people or in tho construction and 
repairs of roads, drains, and other works of public utility, as well as in charita¬ 
ble objects, such as education, vaccine, and dispensaries. 

13 
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Municipalities were not unknown in this country ; th ePanchaits of towns and 
villages were very old institutions, and useful, too, in times of political commo¬ 
tion ; but they were not so explicitly recognized by Government, nor were their 
duties defined by the sovereign authority. It is needless to mention that since 
the establishment of the present municipalities the conservancy of the places 
to which they relate has improved remarkably. Octroi duty wa 9 originally 
the chief source of income, but house-tax has also been levied in Buland- 
shahar and Auupshahar since April, 1870, and in Sikandrabad from the very 
commencement, and this addition is rather disliked by the payers for its being 
a direct tax, notwithstanding its rate being low, and the poorer residents being 
'i exempted from it. 

During the last- six years the receipts and charges of each of the municipa- 
; lities were as under: — 


Year. 

BlJI.ANDSHAHAlt. 

Anupsiiahar, 

Khuima. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

1866-67 

6,578 

4,793 

11,592 

3,201 

25,►*<)() 

8.635 

1807- 68 

6,6116 

6,281 

4,021 

4,894 

18.727 

15,605 

1868-69 

6,506 

8,206 

3,807 

9,471 

23,460 

19.298 

18611-70 

5,8115 

6,241 

5,524 

6,246 

21,905 

1 30,507 

1870-71 

10,115 

7,462 

5,852 

5,612 

2,3486 

i 22,939 

1871-72 

10,466 

12,146 

5,358 

6,103 

22,65(1 

| 1.6,692 


In the last year the details of income and expenditure were thus :— 


Receipts. 

Bulnndsba- 

bar. 

Auupshahar. 

KliurjA. 

incidence of 
octroi per 
head. 

Remarks. 

Balance in hand 

Octroi collections 

House-tax 

Rent of nuzool lands 
Extraordinary receipts ... 
Fines, 

Founds ('cattle) ... 

Miscellaneous ... 

Its a, p. 

2,806 7 2 
6,585 14 7 
2,406 3 4 
332 3 7] 

44 6 4| 

66 15 0 
743 12 6 
28b 13 11 

Its. a. p. 

1.343 5 1 

3,705 12 0 
757 8 6 

' 19 12 1 

213 3 0 
95 4 0 
108 12 0 
464 10 7 

Rs. a. p. 

20,187 6 3 
19.654 4 3 

846 7 6 

249 *8 0 
323 3 11 
1,576 9 6 

A 

c5 ««« 

5 © © © 

* : 

! * « 

-g ■* 

1 B u &‘i7 

= £ 

« 


Total 

13,272 11 4 

6,701 3 3 

42,837 7 5 




Total 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Collecting establishment... 

1,029 

4 

9 

668 

4 

0 

2,716 

3 

9 

House-tax „ ... 

264 

0 

0 

.. 



.. 



Head office charges 

125 

13 

10 

280 

11 

10 

637 

3 

8 

Public works ••• 

5,629 

o 

5 

1,709 

8 

1 

12,720 

6 

7 

Police ... 

2,503 

0 

0 

2,034 

0 

0 

4,950 

0 

0 

Education ... 

442 

0 

2 

110 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

Charitable grants 

220 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

490 

0 

0 

Conservancy 

1,478 

8 

0 

984 

0 

0 

3,566 

0 

10 

Road watering 

267 

3 

0 

... 



... 



Garden 

i 

.. 


... 



226 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

182 

1 

4 

61 

3 

4 

138 

14 

4 

Total 

12,146 

1 

6 

6,102 

11 

3 

26,629 

8 

11 


Rates of octroi on articles imported for consumption into the Municipalities of Zild 
JJulandshahar , 1st June, 1872. 


B u lamis h a-| An . p9halmr 


Sikandr&bad. Remarks. 



Class /.- 

- Articles 

of food or 

drink for men 

or animals. 

Wheat 

#•« 

6 

pies " 



6 

pies ^ 


6 

pics ' 



Barley 


3 

>» 



3 

ii 


3 

•> 



JwAr 


3 

» 



3 

ii 


3 

>i 



Bijra 


3 

»» 



3 

i» 


3 




MakkA 


3 




3 

ii 


3 

»> 



Moth 

... 

6 

M 



6 

» 


3 

» 


• 

Gram 


3 




6 

»t 


6 

„ 


h4 

M&sh 


6 




6 

» 

a 

0 

09 

6 

i» 

■6 

a 

1 

Masur 

Mung 


6 

6 

»» 

tt 

0 

0 

09 

0 

hi 


6 

6 

ii 

a 

a 

<y 

Ph 

6 

6 

» 

tt 

as 

La 

a# 

Pi 

•s 

j 

0 

Arhar 


6 

it 

« 

P-4 


6 

t 

t 


3 

ii 


« 

Rice 

• ss 

6 

tt 


I 9 

tt 


9 

»» 


.3 

CO 

Potatoes 

••• 

1 

anna 



1 anna 


6 

tt 


< 

Arwi 

••• 

1 

w 



l 

tt 


6 

v 


1 

Ratalu 

... 

l 

V 



l 

it 


6 

tt 



Shakarqandi 

IM 

1 

tt 



1 

tt 


6 

•» 



Zamiq&nd 

• •1 

1 

it 



1 

tt 


6 

»> 



Other vegetables 

• •• 

3 

pies. 



3 

pie*. 


3 

„ - 
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Class I. — Articles of food or drink for men or animals —(concluded.) 


Articles. Bulandshabar. Anupehahar. Kliurj&. Sikandrab&d. 


Fruits (foreign) 
„ (country) 
Bliusi 
Chari 
Hay 

Cotton-weed 

Ghi 

Milk 


Tan 

Khal 

Singlifirft 

Sugar-cane 


0 pics 
3 „ I 


1 anna per 
inaund above 
5 seers, 


3 pics N 

! = 


6 pies 
8 „ t 


1 anna per 
inaund, above 
5 seers. 

3 pies *) a? 

3 „ | | 

3 „ y 2 

3 >> 1 qu 

3 „ 

3 pics^) 

3 „ I g 


Upon I rupee j 
worth and up¬ 
wards. 


Cliisss 11.—Animals for slaughter. 


Cattle 

1 o'"'* ) .rj 

l anna ^ 

1 anna 

Same as in 

Sheep 

3 pit* log 

3 pica > o $ 

3 pies J « g 

Bulaudshalmr. 

Goats ... 

3 „ J ^ -a 

3 „ 

1 

3 „ )“*•" 



Class 111.-—Articles used for fucl t lighting or washing. 


Fi re wood 
Charcoal 


Sajji ••• 

Reh ••• 

Soap ... 

Oil 

Oilseeds ... 

Wax and wax candles 
Charbi ... 


3 pics *) 

3 » j 


1 anna 
3 pies 
3 „ 

3 „ 
Nil. 

6 Pies 

Nil. 


3 pies ) Per 

3 „ ) rupee 

6 do. per rupee, 
head-loads ex¬ 
empt. 

1 anna } Per 

1 ,» J rud, 

> » 3 

3 pies per rupee 

l ” ( Per 

3 1 “ d - 


3 pies per rupee 
3 •« it 


Same as in 
Bulandshahar. 
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Class IV.—Articles used in the construction of buildings. 


Articles. 

Bulaudshahar. 

An&pshaliar. 

KliurjA. 

SikundrAb&d. 

Bricks 


6 

pies ■) 





6 

piCB " 



Thatching grass 

and 










sarkandA 


6 

>» 

g 


a! 

0) 


6 

IP 

ai 


Bamboos 


6 


Oi 


1 


6 


04 


Timber 


6 


e 


2 


6 


L S 

Same as in 

Stones 


6 


b 


a» 


6 


” M 

Bulaudshahar* 

Time 


6 


Ph 


Q* 


6 


tu 


Ban 

... 

6 

ii 



3 


3 

19 



Munj 

... 

6 

n 



'B* 


3 

»» 



San 


6 

»i 

) 


<£> 


3 




Rope and string 

... 

Included 

in Mn. 




Included 

in Mn. 


Tat 

... 

6 

pies ) 

Ter 

6 Ties) 

Per 

3 pies ) 

For 


Glass 


6 

„ s 

rupee. 

16 

„ j 

rupee. 

6 

„ i 

rupee. 



Class V. — Drugs, Gums, Spices , and Perfumes . 


Drugs of sorts 

Fertumcs 

Rose-water 

Keoruh 

Spices 

Safflower 


Tobacco 


6 pies"' 1 

Oi 

6 

piCB I ^ 

6 

l ,,eH 1 „J 

« ,, 

CJ 

Ok 

6 

” j a. 

G 

» 8. 

3 is 

L2 

G 

” V2 

0 

*’ M 

® »» 

6 

1 - 

le 

6 

» |m 

G 

6 

” 1- 
» l * 

Nil. 

jo. 

I 3 

.. )“• 

I 3 

» J * 


I 

CA 


2 

a 

•3 

a 

9 

W 


Class VI. 


6 pies per rupee. 16 pies per rupee.1fi pies per rupee Same as in 

Bulandshahar. 


Class VII.—Piece-goods and other textile fabrics and manufactured articles of dress. 

Manufactured E uro- 
pean and Native 
cloths. 

Clothes of the same 
manufacture. 

European ... 

Native ... 

Silk and silk-cloth ... 

Fashmina (Thibitan 
fabrics) ... 

Woollen cloth 

Chhalka (bark) cloth 

Kamkh&b 

Zarbatt (gold lace) 

Clothes of above 
manufactures 


| 1 per cent. 

i 

1 per cent. 

? 12 annas per 
{ cent. 

. 8 annas per 
) cent. 

7 1-8-0 per cent. 

J 12 annas do. 

1 per cent. 

1 

per cent. 

7 Included in the 

1 8 aimas per 
j cent. 


1 -8-0 per cent. 

i above. 




1-8-0 per cent. 

1 Ja 


5 

Ditto. 



.3 eS 

Ditto. 

1 5 s 


Ditto. 

> 3 5 

i 9 « 


« | 

Ditto. 


•s - 

Ditto. 

1 


J2 

Ditto. 

1 1 
j 

L 

o 

5 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


% 


« 

.9 

9 


Gold ••• 

Silver 

Manufactured gold •M 
Ditto silver 
Other metals and 
articles of metal 


Class VIII.—Metals and articles of metal . 

annas - ) 


2 annas 

2 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 


s 


1-8-0 per cent. 


3 a 

4 
10 
10 
1-8 


3 

4 
10 
10 


I 

l Rupee J 


Fairs. 


There are no large fairs held in this district for the sale of property or cattle, 
but the following are the chief religious and local fairs 
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(1.1 On the Ganges .—On the last day of the month of K&rtik, and on the 
conjunction of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar 
days, large nuinbors of pilgrims assemble at R&mgh&t and Anupshahar. On 
the Dasahra (tenth day of last fortnight of Jetli) similar crowds assemble at 
Karanb&s and Ah&r. The largest are the Kartik fairs of Anftpsbahar at Ratn- 
gbAt, when about one hundred thousand pilgrims assemble at the former and 
about sixty thousand at the latter place. About a lakh of rupees worth of uten¬ 
sils and cloth and other miscellaneous articles are sold during the three days 
that the fair lasts at Anupshahar, but very little is sold at lia Highlit. 

(2.) At Delon .—In the months of Kwar and Chait every year thousands 
of pilgrims visit the goddess Bela Devi here. The fair lasts for a fortnight, 
but, except sweetmeats and articles of small value, nothing is sold so as to 
make the fair important in a mercantile way. 

(fl.) At Pdcheld .—This fair is held in honour of an Ah&r saint at a place 
about six miles to the west of Bulandshahar. It lasts two days, the last of 
Phalgun and first ol* Chait, when about fifteen thousand ChamArs and Lodhas 
assemble to fulfil their vows on the tomb of tlia saint. No higher caste Hindus 
join this fair. The saint is chiefly propitiated by women desirous of progeny 
and by relatives of lunatics. Those whose desires arc fulfilled offer a calf to the 
saint The calves are not sacrificed, but appropriated by the priests. 

(4.) At Muhdnd , in Parganah Sikandrdbdd .—On the seventeenth day of 
the months of Baisakh, BhAdon, and Magh, about ten thousand women of all 
castes assemble here to worship the idol Burha Babu, who is supposed to be 
the guardian of women and children, especially as regards diseases of the skin. 
Bftrbti Babu is a representation of BrahmA, the god of creation. 

(5.) At Maii'cii near Khurja .—This fair is held on the 8th of Chait every 
year, in honour of the goddess of small-pox (Sitla), About ten thousand women 
of Khurja and the neighbouring villages assemble on the occasion. Very few 
men visit this fair. It lasts only one day. 

(0.) At Shikdrpar .—Pilgrims going from the district to the Makanpur 
fair in Zila Ivhanpur assemble here on the fifth of the month of Mad&r. Their 
number is about two thousand every year, and about three times of it are the 
visitors at Sliiktirpur. This was a grand fair during the time of D&nde Kh&n, 
who used to give a feast to the pilgrims for two days. 

Language. 

The language of this district is Hindi in the villages, Khari holi amongst 
the Hind&s residing in towus, and Urdft amongst the Muhammadans and 
Persian reading Hindus. No peculiar dialect is spoken in any, part of the 
district, but the Gftjars of the Jamnatic parganalis have a peculiar way of 
pronouncing the long A, giving it a broad sound something like o:—thus they 
pronounce the words ndm and kdm something like nom and kom. The J&ts of 
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Parganahs Say&nah and Agoutil still retain the nso of tho words drahm and 
thdnrd (mine and thine) instead of merd and terd, their forefathers having 
brought those words with them from Harianah, their home about 150 years 
ago. Without altering the general character of tho district languago, every 
parganah, and even a part of a parganah, lias a few particular words and a 
particular style of pronunciation to characterize its tongue. 

If any language can bo called the language of the district it is the Khart 
bolt , for its being better understood by a majority of the people than both tho 
vulgar Hindi or the pure Muhammadan Urdil, between which it is the medium. 

Urdu has been the Court language for tho last thirty years and its predeces¬ 
sor was the Persian. During the recent agitation for moving tho Government 
to substitute the Nagri character in place of tho Persian, it was discovered that tho 
rural population generally and the Hindu population of* tho towns, except Kaiths, 
were wry desirous for the change. The Kaiths are generally against the change. 

Infanticide. 

Many arc the causes assigned for the origin of this horrible crime, but tlio 
one generally believed to be the principal cause is this, that during the reign 
of some of the Muhammadan tyrants, such as Ala-mUin Khiiji, whoso mis¬ 
deeds for possessing himself of tho illustrious Rani Padmavati of Chitor, and 
the most beautiful llani Kamladevi of Gujrar, are to this day tho subject of 
popular ballads all over the country, the honour of RAjpfit ladies was in such 
danger that the more sensitive among the chiefs of that class preferred to kill 
their daughters rather than run the risk of being dishonoured on their account. 
Such was the feeling at the time, that the originators of the practice were, 
instead of being derided, praised on all sides as gifted with tho host sense of 
honour. The example was followed by others, in some cases merely for tho sake 
of the supposed honour, and in process of time female infanticide became a 
custom in the tribes concerned. To abandon any custom, even after it has been 
acknowledged to be pernicious, is always a difficult task in this country. Hence 
this hateful crime lingored on even after the original cause had ceased to exist. 

The Emperors Akbar and Shahjaban adopted measures for tho suppression 
of infanticide, but they were not quite successful, and were lost sight of in tho 
subsequent disorganization of the empire. 

From the very commencement of the British rule, although there was no 
special law on tho subject (except Section 11, Regulation III. of 1803, and 
Section 13, Regulation XXII. of 1795, for tho Kajkum&rs of the Ban&ras Pro¬ 
vince), the European officers were never ignorant of the prevalance of infanticide 
among certain tribes in the North-Western Provinces, nor were they entirely 
inactive in devising plans for its suppression. The success which attended 
the endeavours of Mr. (now Sir) Robert Montgomery in Zil& Allahab&d; of 
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Mr. Martin Gubbins in Zila Agr&, and cf Mr. Chfries Raikes in Zilft Main- 
pun, arc well known. Similar endeavours wero made, with more or lens success, 
in the other districts of the North-Western Provinces a few years before the 
mutiny of 1857-58. Rut the subject had almost been forgotten, for a few years 
at loast, after that event. In 1801, the Magistrate of Salutranpur discovered 
that female infanticide was very prevalent in that district. Ho brought the 
fact to the notice of Government, and urged the necessity of a special law. The 
Government reply was that u the prevalence of female infanticide in the district 
of Sahanmpur in the degree now supposed was not known to the Government. 
The measures which you (the Inspector-General of Police) have suggested to 
the Magistrate for suppressing this atrocious crime are judicious as far as they 
go, and having been attended with some success elsewhere, should not fail in 
Sahfiranpur. The Magistrate will no doubt act upon your suggestions, but 
it would seem that a law is wanting to strengthen the hands of the Magistrate, 
for in its absence no penalty can be imposed, or, at any rate, legally enforced, 
on beads of families, chnwkidurs, and accoucheurs , for neglecting to report to 
the police births and deaths, and the circumstances of the latter in the case of 
female children. The Lieutenant-Governor is reminded by this notice of the 
crime that, before the mutinies, correspondence took place on the subject of a 
proposed law directed to its suppression, and that in the pressure of more urgent 
business and with reference to the revision of penal laws then in progress, the 
project was laid aside. It will now be revived.” 

In 1803, Captain Fraser, District Superintendent of Police, Saharanpur, 
submitted a special report showing the necessity of a legislative enactment 
for stopping female infanticide. The Government order on it was that the 
subject had been brought before the Government of India in October, 1862, 
and that it was understood to be still under consideration. In the police ad¬ 
ministration report for 1800 the District Superintendent of Basti noticed tho 
extent to which infanticide was practised in that district, and two years after¬ 
wards, Mr. Hobart’s minute enquiries left no doubt that a law was urgently 
required to root out the abominable crime. The circumstance was again 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government with a view to legislative 
enactment, and Act XIII. of 1870 was the result. Under this law, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, adopted certain rules in consulta¬ 
tion with a Cominittoo appointed for the purpose, and with the sanction of the 
Government of India, for carrying out tho details of the Act. A breach of 
theso rules was, under Section 4 of the Act, punishable with imprisonment not 
exceeding six mouths, or with fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000, or with both. Magis¬ 
trates were, first of all, directed by Government Circular No. 24, dated 1st June, 
1870, to ascertain which of the villages, or tribes, or clans, in their districts wero 
suspected of being in the habit of killing their infant daughters. As a rulo, 
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wherever girl were lesss than 40 per cent, of the total children, it was to bo 
considered a sufficient ground for suspecting the existence of the crime. Tho 
returns of the census of 1863 were generally to bo adopted for finding tho 
above percentage, but the Magistrates were also to be guided in the enquiries 
by tho general repute in which tho ditferent tribes or groups of families were 
held. If necessary, they were to have recourse to a fresh census. 

In this district the J&ts of 23 villages, Raj]nits of 17, Gttjars of 33, Alurs 
of 4, and Meos of 6 came under suspicion ; their girls were found to bo 
below 40 per cent, of the total number of children. The names of tho villages 
and tribes were proclaimed by Government Notification No. 3(>9, dated 14th 
March, 1871, as being suspected of the crime of infanticide, and tho “rules of 
repression” were made applicable to them. Every birth and death of a child 
amongst the proclaimed elans in ilicsc villages was reported to tho ehowkidar 
by the parents of the child, and by him to the police. If tho child born was 
a girl, it was incumbent on the police officer in charge of the station to proceed 
to the spot, or to depute one of his subordinates, not below the rank of a bead 
constable, to sec tho child, and to warn tho parents not to neglect it. Tho 
visits were repeated as often as opporlunity ottered. In eases of death of girls 
under six months of age, the police officer was bound to bold an inquest in tho 
same manner as required by Section 161 of the Criminal Procedure Code in cases 
of sudden or unnatural death. If no ground of suspicion appeared, tho police 
officer took a certificate from the respectable residents of the village, and for¬ 
warded it to the Magistrate, to show the cause of death of the child. If any 
ground of suspicion existed, he reported the same. The body of the child was 
sent to the Civil Surgeon in both cases. Cases in which the medical officer’s 
report showed the death to be tho result of foul play were treated by tho Magis¬ 
trate in the same way as other cases of suspicious death are dealt with. From the 
commencement of the operation of tho rules to the end of June, 1872, 90 deaths 
of girls under six months of age wero reported by the police in the suspected 
clans. Of these, 80 were investigated by the Magisterial officers of the District, 
and of these, again, four wero committed to the Court of Session, but no convic¬ 
tion was obtained. 

No villages or clans in the district are found as yot for which the enforce¬ 
ment of the stricter rules of location of extra police may be necessary, nor are 
there any cases in which the reporting of pregnancies is required. Whether 
more villages or tribes should be brought on the list of the u suspected,” or to bo 
struck off it, is deferred until tho returns of the new census have been examined. 

The good fruits of the rules of repression have already begun to appear in tho 
proclaimed cases, and it is hoped that in a few years more infanticide will 
entirely be rooted out from the district. 


14 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

A good deal of the information in this chapter has been taken from Munshi 
Manual Sen’s “ T&rikh-c-BuIamlshahar,’’ a valuable little history of the district 
in Urdft, published in 1863. 

1. BahtmL haltav or Baran . 

The historical name of this town is Barau, and it is situated in N. L. 28°24% 
and E. L. 77 ? 56', on the right bank of the Kill Nadi. It is the head-quarters 
of a zila belonging to the Mfrath Division of the North-Western Provinces of 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

According to local tradition the old name of the site of Bulandshahar was 
Rauchati (land reclaimed from a forest). It is said that two or three genera¬ 
tions after the war of the Muhablulrat, the head-quarters of the Governor of 
Alnlr were transferred from the town of the latter name to Banohatt, and that 
subsequently a city was founded on the spot by Baja Parmal of the Tour 
dynasty. The remains of Purmal’s city are still traced in the ravines about 
150 yards to the north of the present jail, and a square in the middle of those 
ravines still goes by the name of u Moll Chowk,” or the pearl market. 

The city continued to bo called Banchati until several generations after Par- 
mfd it was onlarged and improved by Raj ft Ahibaran (whoso name indicates 
that his complexion was cobra-coloured), and hence it was called Baran, which 
name is still retained in the revenue records. Being situated on the edge of 
a valley, and at a considerable height above the level of the country around, 
the city was vulgarly called Uncial Nagar, or the lofty city, which when 
translated into Persian in later times became Bulandshahar. 

A few years before the invasion of the Duftb by Mahmftd Ghaznavt, a fort 
was built at Baran by Itaja Hardatta of the Dor tribe. The remains of this 
fort go now by the name of li BA lac Kot, ” or the upper town, as distinguished 
from the “ Zer lvot,” or the lower town. Farishta says that during his ninth 
expedition Mahmud invested Mirath, but spared it from pillage on the receipt 
of a large treasure from Hardatta. Tradition adds that Baran was also threat¬ 
ened at the same time by Mahmftd with ruin, and saved by Hardatta at a 
sacrifice similar to that which he made for Mirath. 

Hardatta and his descendants built several palaces and a large tank in the 
suburbs of Baran, the vestiges of which are still visible. The tank was and its 
remains are called sarovar , a Sanskrit name for tank. One of its masonry 
banks is visible near the present small-pox house, about six hundred yards to the 
south-west of the town. RAjft Chandra Sen was the last Dor sovereign of Baran. 
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He reigned at the time of Muhammad Ghori's invasion, and is said to have defend¬ 
ed the fort with gallantry against the attacks of the invading army, till two of 
his own officers treacherously opened the gate and admitted the enemy. Ho 
was killed in the defence, but not before ho had himself slain with an arrow a 
nobleman of high rank in tho Ghori army, whose name was Khw&jah Lai Ali. 
The tomb of this shahid rnard (martyr), as lie is designated by tho Musal- 
nifms, is situated about 900 yards to the east of the Baluo Kot and across tho 
Kali Nadi. It is held in high reverence by tho Muhammadans of tho neigh¬ 
bourhood, who have changed the name of the shahid to Lfil Burnt. A large 
piece of sandstone containing an Arabic inscription in tho Tughra. character is 
placed at the head of the tomb, but the letters are so worn out that to make any 
thing out of them is impossible. In the pavement of the tomb is a slab of rod 
stone containing a Sanskrit inscription, but the letters of this, too, aro not dis¬ 
tinct, being much worn out. This stone was very probably snatched from some 
Hindu temple. The following words have been deciphered in tho inscription 
with some difficulty :— 

$ri tot 

^ Os 

fofafarMTO afllOTTO: 

Utot: u^jr^sr?:: *£nind%T 

stcit vnPrai: 

f%3lXlrT RrTTT WaflrT! TTSITTO- 

• **■ 

In Akbar’s time, as stated in <( the Ayin-e-Akbart,” Baran was the capital 
of a dastur (or district) belonging to the Sirkar and Stlbah of* Debit. Tho 
MaMl of Baran paid at that time a revenue of* 39,07,928 dams (Its. 97,098) 
per annum. 

In testimony of the antiquity of this town, it may be mentioned that coins 
of the Indo-Bactrian Kings and of the Gupta Rajas of Rajgrih are occasionally 
found in the suburbs ; also that the census of 1805 showed that there wore 
more than twenty thousand Banifis of the Baranwal clan in tho districts of tho 
Bantlras Division and in Zilft Muradabad. All these Banifis have one and tho 
same tradition assigning the emigration of their forefathers from Baran during 
the tyrannical reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

No very ancient inscriptions are forthcoming in tho neighbourhood of Bu- 
landshahar. The Idgah, which is obviously a monument of recent construction, 
has in its walls several pieces of stone bearing portions of an Arabic inscription. 
They are manifestly fragments of some complete tablet, but in the absence 
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of the missing pieces nothing can be made out of the scattered words. In the 
centre of the Idg&h is a complete tablet containing the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

Uj yb ^,£0 e^Jix ^J.*x j*bl ;«J 

* S rr 6S>a* ^l^cuxiuXxi 

Translation.— u In the reign of Muhammad Ilumaytin Badsh^h Gh&zi, and 
during the governorship of the chaste Barm Begatn, this mosque was built by 
Nokbakht Kliim, in the month ofBajah, 1) 13 IJijrV ’ 

From the wording of the tablet it appears to have belonged to a mosque and 
not to the Idgiili, which is randy called a nmsjirf. 

Four pillars of sandstone,—two used in the gate of the Jftma Masjid and 
two lying in the Tahsili enclosure—arc evidently remnants of a Boudh temple, 
but their history is known to no one in the town. Each of them is carved in 
the usual Boudh style!, and is 3 feet long and 9 by 9 inches thick. 

Among.*!- the old building* in the suburbs of Bulaiulshahar is the sepulchre 
of Balilol Khan, Balilim, which has tin* following inscription on it:— 

ci'i^Ux ^Xz sl-ob J! jJL* 

Translation. —“ These buildings on the grave of Mi tin Balilol Khfin Babfidur 
were completed in the reign of Jalfil-ud-din Muhammad Akbar B&dsh&h Gk&zi, 
in the year l(K;f> ./fijrL” 

Tin! present population of the town is about 15,000 souls, of whom 
onc-lhml are Musalmans and two-thirds Hindus. A market is held every 
Saturday on the upper lvot, and another every Tuesday in the Tonnocky 
Ganj (juarter of the lower town. Xo artieh* of any importance is manufactured 
here, hut coarse (doth, used by the lower classes, is largely made and dyed. 

The principal wards are :—(1) tlie Baltic Kot, containing nearly one-half 
of the total population and all the old families, both Hindi! and Musal- 
nifin; (-) the Tonnocliy Ganj, established by Mr. Thomas Tonnochy, Un- 
covcuantcd Deputy Collector, about the year 1848; (3) Bamhanpurl, the 
quarter inhabited (diieily by Brahmans; (4) Sital Ganj, a large enclosure 
containing a market and a number of houses and shops built by Sitald&s, 
Can lingo, about the year 1830; and (5) Shekk Sar&i, the site of an old 
Sardi built by Shckli Rushan, Qanuugo, in the reign of Aurangzeb* 

At the commencement oi the British rule and up to the year 1824 
Bulandsliahar was a miserable small town. The Bal&e Kot had some old 
houses worth the name, but the lower town had only a few huts inhabited by 
the Lodh&s ami Chamars. On its having been made the head-quarters of a 
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district in the year 1824, the town began to acquire some importance, and 
under the fostering oare of Mr. It. Lowther, the first Collector of the Zilft, it soon 
became the residence of about ten thousand persons. During his administration 
of eight years, and by means of his tact and conciliatory policy, Mr. Lowther 
succeeded in inducing traders of all sorts to make this town their home. 

For purposes of trade Bulandslmliar is very favourably situated. It is 
connected with the cities of Aligarh, Delhi, and Mirath by the Grand Trunk 
Road, and is about forty miles distant from each of them. A metalled road 
connects it with Anupshahar, and a hatch a one with Garhmuktosar, the two 
principal ferries on tho Ganges between the Dual) and Ruhelkhand. Tho main 
Ganges Canal is only two miles to the west, the Jam mi about twenty-seven miles 
in the same direction, and tho Ganges twenty-five miles to the east, and each of 
those is a navigable channel. The nearest station of the East Indian Railway 
is at Chela, which is ten miles to the south-west from, and connected by a 
metalled road with, Bulandshahar. 

The following are the public offices and buildings at Bulandshahar :— 

(1.) The Collector and Magistrates Office* —This office was built about tho 
year 1824, hut subsequently enlarged. The building was originally the Magis¬ 
trate’s Office, hut the Col lector s Office was added to it in 1852. 

(2.) The District Superintendent of Police s Office. —This office was till 
very recently held in a part ot* the Collector and Magistrate’s Kaohahri, but 
has now been removed to a separate building close to the latter, which was built 
about fifteen years ago us an additional accommodation for the Revenue 
Record Office. 

(3A The Sessions Court-house , built in the year 1869.—The Judge of 
Mirath, to whose jurisdiction the District of Bulandshahar is subordinate in tlio 
Judicial and Criminal Departments, holds his quarterly sessions in this office. 
The Munsif’s Court, which was till very lately held in a part of the Tahsili 
building on the Baltic Kot, has boon removed to this house since May, 1872. 

(4.) The Ganges Canal Office. —The work connected with the Buland- 
shahar division of the canal is performed in this office. The house in which 
the office is held was originally the Collector's Office, and it remained so till 
the year 1852, after which it was vacated and made over to the Public Works 
Department. Being no longer required by Government, it was gold to Dr Hadow, 
in 1866, for Rs. 4,000. After having left the district, Dr. Hadow sold the house, 
in 1869, for Rs. 7,000 to the Government, who required it for the Canal Office. 

(5.) The JaiL —This building was constructed about tho year 1835, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. Tlie average number of pri¬ 
soners which it accommodates at present is 114. 

(6.) The Talmliy including the Police Station .—Tins fine building was con¬ 
structed on the upper part of the town in 18G6-67, at a cost of Rs* 14,187. 
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(7.) The Tahsili School was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, of 
which Rs. 720 were paid by Government, Rs. 300 realized from the sale of the 
former school-house, and Its. 344 raised by subscription. The monthly cost 
of the school is Its. 37, and the number of pupils 117. 

(8. | The ZUA School was built in 1864-65, at a cost of Rs. 3,650, of 
which one-half was paid bv Government and the remainder subscribed by the 
residents of the district. The monthly expenditure of this Institution is about 
Rs. 240, and the number of students 85. A boarding-house in connection 
with the Zila School is held in a confiscated house on the upper part of the town. 

.(9.) The Dispensary as built in 1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which 
sum was a potion of recovery of advances made to the cultivators in the famine 
of 1860-61. The monthly cost of this Institution is about Rs. 186, of which 
Government pays Us. 116 on account of the salaries of the Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, Compounder and Dresser, and the remainder is paid from subscriptions. 

(10. ) The Post-oji "i w is b tilt in 1867-68, at a cost of Rs. 1,627, of which 
Ils. 500 were paid by Government, Rs. 800 realized by the sale of the old 
Post-Office, and Its. 327 contributed from the Local Agency Fund. 

(11.) The JJharam Said was built in 1*61-62, at a cost of Rs. 3,447, 
being the amount of sale proceeds of arms surrendered under the Disarming 
Act. This building is used as a Town Hall, as well as a halting place for 
respectable travellers. It is situated on the Baltic Kot. 

(12.) The Church . was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 5,750, raised by 
private subscription. Mr. W. II. Lowe was the proposer of the subscription 
and building. 

(13.) The Lowe Memorial was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 6,936, 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. G. Currie. An inscription, as follows, 
on this building explains the object for which it was constructed :— 

“ This building has been erected by the European and native official 
and non-official residents of the station and district as a token of their Respect 
and Esteem, and as a Memorial of the late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who 
died as Collector of this District on the 30th of July, 1862 A. D.” 

The Memorial is only fifty yards distant from the Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector’s Office, and is a blessing to the people who have occasion to attend the 
Courts, to whom it gives protection from the sun, wind, and rain, there being no 
other shelter in the office enclosure. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides 
for the conservancy and watch of the town. It has been in existence since 
1866, and the income is about Rs. 10,000 a year, the principal sources of which 
are the octroi duty and the house-tax. A public garden is kept up, and a 
model Cotton Farm has recently been established by Government in the vicinity 
of the station. 
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No Chaplain resides at Bulandshaliar, but the Church of England Mission 
have a branch in the station. 

Among the religious buildings there are none worthy of notice, except 
the J&ma Masjid on the Balae Kot. The construction of this mosque was 
commenced by Sfibit Khfin, the famous Governor of Koil, about the year 
1730 A. D., but be died before the completion of the work. Qazl Faiy&z 
All, resident and Munsif of the town, finished the building about the year 
1840 A. D., at a cost of Its. 15,000, partly bis own and partly rai&od by sub¬ 
scription. 

A new mosque has just been built, in tlm same quarter of the town, by 
Shah&b-ud-din, resident of Buhindshahar and Munslii of the Political Agent's 
Office at Udaypur, at a cost of its. 3,500. • 

The chief Hindu temples are :—(1) Bhuteshwar Mahtideo, on the road to 
Kburja, about 500 yards to the south from the town ; (2) Ganga Mandir and 
Bibari Mandir, in the lower town ; (3) Ru mesh war, at the southern extemity 
of the town; and (4) the Bhawan, about 900 yards to the north of the town. 
The last of these is the oldest. 

Houses for now comers are scarce both in the town and the station, but there 
are more Sardis than necessary, there being seven in the town and one at 
Bhftd, on the Grand Trunk Road, two miles off. At the latter place tliero are 
also an encamping ground, a Pariio, and a Staging Banglo. 

The town and station owe much, in respect of their public buildings, to 
Mr. II. B. Webster, the results of whose zeal and taste are the Dispensary, Post- 
office, Talisili School and Zila School buildings, and the masonry staircase to 
the upper town. The main street of the lower town was improved by 
Mr. G. D. Turnbull, and of the upper town by Mr. Charles Currie, during their 
incumbency of the office of Magistrate and Collector of the District. 

Except for a few days at the end of the rainy season, when the malaria 
from the ditches of the Kali Nadi produces fever and ague, the health of the 
town is generally good. The had lame that Bulan lshahar has acquired of 
being the death-place of four Collectors and one Settlement Officer (Messrs. 
A. U. C. Plowden, G. H. Freeling, W. II. Lowe, G. W. Coliedge, and G. M. 
Bird) within twenty-eight years—from 1835 to 1863—does not seem to be the 
result of any inherent defect in the climate of the place, but rather an illustra¬ 
tion of the theory of chances. 

The Christian Cemetery of Bulandshahar is a masonry enclosure about 
two-thirds of an acre in extent, and situated very close to the native town. It 
is kept up by Government at a egst of Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Among authors and literary persons of any fame connected with this town 
was Zi&-ud-din Barni, the author of the “ T&rikh-e-Firoz Sh&hi,” who lived 
in the reign of Flroz Tughlaq about 500 years ago, and whose tomb is situate 
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under the mango 'tree called K&1& Am, on the edge of the road between the 
town and the Magistrate’s Office.* 

The three oldest and most prominent families in the town are: — 

(1.) The Baranw&l Banins, who claim their descent from RajA. Ahibaran, 
the founder of the town. Qfinungosliip of the Parganah was the hereditary 
office of this family from the time of Akbar till the year 1X44. One of its 
members became a Musalman in the reign of Anrangzeb, and his descendants 
were for about eighty years afterwards the most influential residents of Bu- 
landshahar. Shahab-uddin, Munshi of the Mewar Political Agency, and Naw- 
w&b M&sflm Ali Khan of Murudalmd, are now the more respectable persons 
belonging to the Musalman Baranwal elan. Of the Hindi! stock, Si talc las was 
the last renowned man. Hofcbuilt a Ganj and a Sami in the town about the 
year 1830. His sons are still owners of the said Sarai and Ganj and of two 
villages and several valuable houses and shops. Both the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Baranwuls are generally on h id terms with their neighbours, jealousy 
being their characteristic. 

(2.) The Tanias, or Dor Musalmfms, descendants of Ajayapfd Dor, tho 
traitor who opened the gate of the fort to admit tin? army of Shahfib-uddin Uhori 
and thereby caused tlie death of his own master Chandra Sen. For this 
treachery Aj ay a pal was rewarded by tho conqueror with the title of Malak 
Muhammad Daraz Qa<l and t lie office 1 of Choudhrat of (Ik? Parganah of Baran. 
Ajayaiail embraced* I slum in the hope of obtaining the Governorship of Baran, 
but was disappointed. His descendants still own a small share in the pro¬ 
prietorship of the lands about the town, but arc on the whole in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances. They designate themselves Choudhrls, but commonly go by the 
sobriquet of Tanta, or pick-quarrels. They opened t lie gate of the upper town 
during the raid of the Sikhs in 1780, and thereby caused the houses to be 
plundered, and they were the first to plunder the bazar in the mutiny of 
187)7. Hence the* odium that attaches to them. 

(3.) The Quzis, descendants of Nur-uddin Ghazanwal, tho first Governor 
of Baran, under tho Ghori Kings. This family behaved well during the mutiny, 
and is respectable in every way. 

Shortly before tho advent of the Marhattas, the Amil’s Office was removed 
from Btilandshahar to M&l&garh, four miles off. The ruins of the Amil’s fort 
are visible about 200 yards to the north-west of the Tonnochy Ganj. 

2. Aurangabad Sag ad. 

This town, belonging to tho TahrdI and Parganah of Baran, is ten miles 
to tiie north-east of Bulamlshahar, and is situated on the road from the 
latter town to Garlimuktcsar, vid Sayanali. Its old name was Dliarka when it 

• The old tree has since been blown do wo, and a roundahot was found imbedded in the trunk. 
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belonged to the J&rolia Rajputs. In the year 1704 A. D., one Sayad Abdul 
Aziz undertook, with the Emperor’s permission, to oust the turbulent Jtiroli&s 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of 
Phark&, which he improved and enlarged under its present muno in honour of 
his sovereign patron’s title. The population is about 4,850 souls, and the num¬ 
ber of shops about 150. The proprietors of the lands attached to the town aro 
the descendants of the abovenamed Sayad. They aro owners of several other 
villages in the district and constitute a respectable family. The site of tiro 
town is rather low and surrounded on three sides with large? tanks, which join 
in the rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. 
The health of the residents is much affected bv these reservoirs. Attempts have 
several times been made to cut a drain towards the Kali Nadi, but the expense 
being large, success never attended them. 

The house-tax, under Act XX. of’ 1856, yields about Its. 1,745 per annum 
for the watch and ward and conservancy of the town, and the Ilalqabaiuii 
School, Post-office and Police Chowld are its public institutions. Urns festi¬ 
vities, attended by largo crowds from the surrounding villages, arc annually 
held at the tomb of the founder of the town in its suburbs, aud a market is 
held every Friday in the town itself. 

3. AinXLUf/dbdd CJutn lokh . 

This town of Parganah Shikfirpur is fifteen miles to the east from Bulaiul- 
ahaliar, and requires notice on account of its antiquity. Its former name is 
said to have been Abba Nagri, the capital of the well-known Raja Chand, the hero 
of many tales. After Chand the town was called Chandokh, till in the reign of 
Aurangzeb the Badg&jar Rajputs wrested it from the Brahmans and changed its 
name to Aurangabad in honour of the Emperor, who had permitted them to 
possess it. The remnants of the ancient Abba Nagri art? still visible about two 
miles off the present town. 

The sufferings of Cliand at the hands of his sorceress queen and the 
adventures which he undertook to rid himself of her wonderful powors aro the 
subject of a very popular poem recited by the Jogis (a class of mendicants) for 
the amusement of the idle, amongst the lower classes chiefly, all over the coun¬ 
try, and the well-known proverb ^MI *T iFT (nei¬ 

ther is the black good, nor the white, both ought to bo shot at the same spot) is a 
stanza of that poem. The story runs thus, that the queen of Chand, being an 
adept in sorcery, indulged herself in all sorts of liberties without allowing her 
husband any. By means of the supernatural power which she possessed she 
usually kept him in sleep or in the shape of a bird. To get himself rid of 
this state of life Chand quitted his home and went away to Garb Girnar, 
where he had previously been married to the Raja’s daughter, without know¬ 
ledge of the sorceress queen. At Girn&r the younger queen recognized him, 

15 
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and they began to live together. The RAJA was told one day by his new wife that 
she was able to say from her knowledge of witchcraft that the black kite which 
flew at the time in the sky over their heads was the elder queen, who was 
searching about for him in order to kill him. Chand asked her advice, and she 
arranged that she should assume the form of a white kite, and induce the 
black kite to fly in her company, and that the Raja should shoot the black 
alone when they came within range. Accordingly, the new queen flew as a 
white kite, and shortly after brought the black one with her. When they 
were within shot, a faithful servant of the Raja uttered the above couplet. 
Chand understood the hint and shot both the kites, thinking to himself that the 
younger, being a sorceress, might someday lx*have towards him like the elder. 
Immediately after the tragedy Chand is said to have given his kingdom to the 
priests and to have; retired to the forests. The ruins of the temple in which 
the elder queen of Chand performed her witchcraft ceremonies are still pointed 
out by the inhabitants in the suburlm of the town, and they call it the Mandir of 
Chandrani. The present population of the town is 1,860 persons, and the 
Hindi-HalqAbandi School is its only public institution. 

4. Shi k dr pur. 

Is the chief town of the Parganali of ShikArpur, and is thirteen miles south¬ 
east from Bulandshahar. The road from the latter town to IiAjgliAt passes 
through ShikArpur. According to local tradition, the Kliera (mound of ruins) 
close to this town was the site of an old town called Talpat Nagri, which, on 
account of one of its rulers being a tyrant, or man of unjust principles, was 
designated Anni/di Kherd* The mound still goes by that designation. ShikArpur 
•was built about 370 years ago by King Sikandar Lodi, who selected the site for 
its being well-suited for shikar, or hunting purposes. The land belonged to 
MouzA Gobindpur Kan tain. The town is in a flourishing state. It has several 
old palaces and a number of masonry houses and mosques. In .Akbar’s time it 
was tho head-quarters of a Mahal attached to the SirkAr of Koii and Subah of 
Agra, and paying an annual revenue of 19,84,828 dams, or Rs. 49,621. During 
the Mughal Dynasty the Sayads acquired great power in this town. Their des¬ 
cendants arc still owners of a number of rent-free patches and villages in the 
vicinity, but during the mutiny of 1857 a majority of them behaved disloy¬ 
ally or indifferently towards tho Government and lost their rent-free tenures. 

The Sayads of ShikArpur claim their descent from Abdullah BukhAri, the 
spiritual preceptor of Sikaudar Lodi. They hold farmdns granted by BAbar, 
IIumAyftn, Akbar, JahAngir and ShAli JahAn, confirming the jdgtr originally 
granted by Sikandar. In Aurangzeb’s time the jdgtr was confiscated in con¬ 
sequence of Muhammad Tayuba, its holder, having attached himself to DArA 
Sliikoh, the claimant of the throne against Aurangzeb, 
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The Rais or principal resident of this town is Chowdhri Lachman Sing, a 
large landed proprietor and an Honorary Magistrate. He is the representative 
of the old Gour Brahmin family who are said to havo possessed a chour&si (a 
tract of eighty-four villages) from time immemorial. The said family was 
powerless during the ascendancy of the Say ads, but it recovered its importance 
when the influence of its rivals declined. Lachman Sing rendered valuable 
services to the Government in the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded for 
the same with the proprietorship of lands assessed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

The population of Shik&rpur is 10,971 souls. 

The principal articles of manufacture are Gad ah cloth and plain leather 
shoes. A market is held each Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 yields about Rs. 3,654 per annum for the 
police and conservancy of the town. The Polico Station, Post-office, ami 
Urdu and Hindi Halq&bandi Schools arc its public institutions. The health of 
the town is generally good. The site and ruins of the old briok fort aro visi¬ 
ble at about 150 yards to the west of the town. Among its buildings tlio 
most remarkable is a Bdrah Khambd (twolvo-pillared house) about 500 yards to 
the north. It is an incomplete sepulchre, wanting tho roof. Tho rod stone 
pillars, although not extraordinarily large, aro uncommon enough for tho villa¬ 
gers to suppose that they were constructed or brought to tho spot by demons 
and giants. This building was commenced by Sayad Fazal-ullab, son-in-law 
of King Farrukh Ser, about the year 1131 Ilijri , but tho Sayad died before 
the work was completed, and left no heirs to complete it. 

The fort of Ganouri, whore the rebel Ddnde Khan defended himself against 
the attacks of tho Honourable Company’s troops in tho commencement of their 
rule, is situated about two miles to tho north-west of Shikarpur. 

Somehow or other the residents of Shikitrpur aro proverbially stupid. Per¬ 
haps in former times they did some remarkably foolish acts, and thereby 
acquired the epithet of Chutia. Tho town is also ronownod for having a 
number of men who pretend to a knowledge of witchcraft. 

5. GuldotM, 

Is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, twelvo miles to tho north of Buland- 
shaliar. It has an encamping ground and a parCto and two sardis for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

The founder of this town is said to bo a Mew&tt, who called it after tho 
name of his daughter Gulabt, but tho more probable tradition is that being 
in former times the capital of the Gahlot Rajputs, who aro still owners of 
a largo number of villages in its vicinity, the town was originally called 
Galiloti, or tho town of Galliots, which name in later times was changed to 
Uulaotlii. The former origin of the name is founded on tho fact that Me- 
w&tis were in later times proprietors of the town and still possess half of it, 
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the other half having been acquired by purchase by the rebel Walid&d Khdn 
of Mal&garb , after whose Sight it was confiscated and sold to Sayad Maharh&n 
Alt. Several plots of land were enjoyed free of revenue or rent by a clan of 
Sayad residents of the town, but they misbehaved during the mutiny , and the 
plots were confiscated and given in reward to the Jats of BhatonS, who aided 
Government during the commotion. The population of Gulaothi consists of 
5,578 souls. It is the largest town in the Parganah of Agouti, to which it 
belongs. 

A Ghauktdari tax is levied under Act. XX. of 1856 for the maintenance 
of the police and for carrying out sanitary plans ; it yields Rs. 2,000 per 
annum. The Police Station, Post-office and Halq&bandt School are the public 
institutions of this town. Sayad Maharban All is the leading resident. The 
Iv&ll Nadi runs about three miles to the east, and arajbaba of the Ganges Canal 
a short distance to the north-west. 

6. Mdl&garh. 

This town belongs to Parganah Agont.il of Tahsil Bantu, and is situated 
four miles to the north of Buhmdshahar, on the left bank of the Kali Nadi* 
Its old name was Rathorah when (lie Gaurwuli Rajputs were its proprie¬ 
tors. A few years before the introduction of the Marliatta rule the name 
of the town was changed hv Haqdad Khan, A mil of Baran, to Mfdagarh, in 
honour of tho slirine of Sayad Muhammad Kirmant, surname*] Mfilamtd (liberal), 
which was situated in the adjacent village of GutlmnlL A mud fort and a bazar 
were also constructed on the spot by the abovenamed Amil, who made the 
fort his home. In 17H2 A. D. the Marliattas dispossessed Haqdad Khan, but 
in 1805—that is to say, two years after the Du fib had been added to the British 
territory—the fort was restored to his son, Bahadur Khan, who was also admitted 
to tho muqarrart least* of twenty-four villages around Malagarh. The lease lapsed 
in 1824, in consequence of Bahadur Khan's death. The villages were then settled 
with their respective proprietors, and a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem was 
fixed on Walidad Khfui, son of the deceased. In the mutinies of 1857 Waliddd 
Khan turned out an arch-rebel, and after he had been defeated by the Govern¬ 
ment troops, the fort was razed to the ground and all his estates were confis¬ 
cated to Government. A market is held in this town each Sunday, and the 
population is 2,131. Its present proprietor is Mahmbd All Khfin, Talluqd&r of 

atari, to whom it was granted in reward for loyalty. There is no public 
institution iu this town except an Urdu ILdqabandi School, but it is renowned 
for being a large grain depot. 

M&dho R&o Phfilkiu was the Marliatta Jagirdar of Mal&garh and of thetwenfc} r - 
eight villages attached to it at the time of the conquest. He was the first oppo¬ 
nent of the new Government Immediately after the defeat of Scindhi&’s forces 
at Aligarh and Dehli, the duty of keeping the road between those cities clear 
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of all mauraders and of checking^the depredations of the robbers in the vicinity 
was entrusted to the late Colonel James Skinner, who was one of ScindhiA*s 
officers and whom the British Government had taken into its service on tho 
express condition that he would not bo asked to take up arms against his former 
master. Colonel Skinner established his head-quarters at SikandrabAd, and had 
under him a force of about 1,200 Irregular SawArs, without any infantry or 
guns. He had been only, a few days at his post, when the JAgird&r of MAIA- 
garh wrote to him to quit the country. The reply was a refusal, and its 
result an attack from Madiio Kao. The Marhatta troops, consisting of about 
800 infantry, 500 horse, and two guns, marched from MAlAgarh, eight mi I os 
from SikandrabAd, and were met by Skinner’s 1,200 Sawars in the vici¬ 
nity of the latter town. A fierce battle was fought, in which tho MarlinttAs 
were beaten back. A few days afterwards MAlAgarli was besieged by Colonel 
Skinner, but the siege terminated in a truce, according to which MAdho Kao 
gave up his Jdtjlr to the British officers and obtained in return a suitablo pen¬ 
sion for himself and tho command of 600 horse in the British army for his son 
Ram RAo. Finding this to be a good opportunity, Bahadur Khan, son of the 
founder of tho town, advanced his claim and succeeded in obtaining the muqar- 
rari lease of tho estate at an annual jama of Rs. 5,000. 

Tho last-named person was the notorious Pntlmn chief who was entrusted 
by Dowlut Rao Scindliifi, a few months before the battle of Aligarh, with tho 
duty of carrying out the plot formed for laying hold of General Romm in tho 
DarbAr which was held especially for the reception of the General at GvvAlior. 
The plot was discovered by Perron in time, and DowlAt RAo abandoned it at 
the eleventh hour at the advice of an honourable and able MarhattA Chief. 
Bahadur Khan was in the popular style called one of the JVamak-harains of 
the Gwalior DarbAr. 

7. Say&nah . 

This town is the capital of a Parganah of Talistl Baran, and is situated 
on the Garhmuktesar road, about nineteen miles to the north-east from Rulancl- 
sliahar. According to the “ Ayn-e-Akbari,” the MaliAl of Say An ah was 
included in the SirkAr and Sftbah of Debit, and its annual revenue was 20,49,090 
ddms , or Rs. 51,227. The old namo of the site is said to have been Samfran, 
or the resting forest, from the alleged fact of Balram having halted at it for a 
night on his way from MathrA to Hastinapur. 

About the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s invasions, the proprietorship of SayA- 
nah and of the villages around it was possessed by the Dor RAjpAts, but in tho 
reign of PirthirAj, and at his instigation, the Tag A BrAhmans wrested it from 
them and formed it their head-quarters. TagAs are still proprietors of the land 
attached to the town, and the majority of thorn are converts to IslAm. Tho 
Fatahgarh branch of the Ganges Canal is cIqsq to SayAnab, but it has no water 
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in it to l>e of any use for irrigation purposes. A raj baba, however, answers those 
purposes partially. 

The population of this town is 0,2o8 souls, of whom one-third arc Musalnuins, 
principally tShekhs descended from Ahul Fattah, who had taken his residence 
here during Alu-uddtn Glmri’s reign. The cost of keeping the police and im¬ 
proving the conservancy of the town is defrayed from a house-tax levied under 
Aet XX. of which yields Us. 1,K()0 per annum. The Police Station, 

Post-office and Ilalqabandi School are the public institutions of IS ay ail ah. It 
was the scat of a Talisil Office till 1811, and of a Mtinsifi till a few years before. 
A market is held now each Wed nos lay, and the town is increasing in import¬ 
ance on account of the trade which is carried on in it. Safflower is the chief 
commodity dealt in, and an indigo factory lias lately been established in the 
vicinity by Shudiruin, the leading resident. The health of Sayanah is generally 
good. 

8 . Kuchcs'tr. 

This town of Purganah Sayanah is said to have been founded by a fabu¬ 
lously opulent hunker of Prhli, wlmsi* name was Kanehan Sab. The date 
of the foundation, however, is unknown. Its population at proent is 2,011 
persons, and it is a remarkable place only for its being the residence of the 
largest landed proprietor in the district. The mud fort constructed by liao 
Handhun Sing, great-grandfather of the present proprietor, is now out of 
repair, but it has a very commanding position. A large tank, which dries up 
in the hot weather, is situated to the west of the town and quite close to it; 
hence the health of the town is generally bad. 

Kiichesur is twenty-one miles to the north of Hulandshahar. It has no pub¬ 
lic institutions, but the proprietor, Kao Utnrao Sing, maintains a good garden 
with a Koth) for the accommodation of bis guests. Particulars regarding 
the origin and rise of the proprietor's family will be found under Jdts in the 
chapter on 44 Pastes/’ 

lb Ihtardsi. 

This town is said to have been founded by one Bfigu Kao, a Tag A Brah¬ 
man. Its proprietorship was usurped from the Tagits by the Afghans during 
the sovereignty of the Lodi Dynasty, and is still held by the descendants of 
the usurpers. It is one of the Burali Basil, or twelve towns of tho Pa- 
t hurts. Some of the present proprietors call themselves of the Stir clan, tho 
same to which King Slier Stih belonged. Their distinguishing feature is that 
their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emigrants from Usafzai. They 
take great care that connection by marriage may not be made with the dark com¬ 
plex ioned Putiiuns. They remained loyal in the mutiny. Tho population of 
Bugrasi is 1,11G souls. A market is held each Saturday, and the Ilalqabandi 
School is iu only public institution. The Ganges runs at about five miles to the 
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east of the town, and the head-quarters of the district are twenty-two miles to the 
south-west. It belongs to Parganali Saytlnah. Pallium of Bugrftsi till manv 
respectable posts, both civil and military, under the British Government, as well 
as Native States. The town is famous for its numerous mango topes. 

10. Keshopur Sat hid. 

This town of Parganali Sayanah was established by a Giijriiti Brahman, 
named Kesko Blmtta, 250 years ago. The Gujratis are still its principal resi- 
dents. The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that 
at one time its leading residents wore such blockheads that the neighbour¬ 
ing towns added to it the distinguishing appellation of bhathd latja, or the 
residence of fools. Its distance from the capital of the district- is sixteen 
miles northward, and from the capital of the parganali live miles westward. 
Jt is famous lor no trade or manufacture, but a large marked is held hero 
every Thursday. The llahjahandi School of Sat Ida is one of the best in the 
district, Hindi and Urdu are taught iu it to about eighty pupils. The popu¬ 
lation is 2,205 souls. 

11. Bhaun Bahadur Sugar. 

This town belongs to Parganali Sayanah of Tahsil Baran, and is said to 
have been founded by a Dor Rajput during the sovereignty of that dynasty. 
About the year 110U Santvat { 1104 A. D.) Bhojraj Tagti ousted the Dors and 
established people of his own clan in their stead. The Jut Talluqdtir of Kueho- 
sar acquired the proprietary right of the town from tlm TngAs in the year 1170 
F. S. (or 1701 A. D.) The present p »pulution is J,250 souls, and the llalqu- 
bandi School is its only public institution. Its situation is sixteen miles to 
the north of Bulamlshahar and five miles to the west of Savfmah. A eostly 
pack'd llaveli, such as is not to be seen in any of the smaller towns iu the district-, 
has recently been built by a Klnittrl in this town. 

12. Khurjd . 

This towu is the largest in the District of Bulamlshahar and an emporium 
of trade between Dehli and Hatras. It sends on the average ninety thousand 
mauuds of clean cotton every year to the markets of K&nhpur, Mir/Apur and 
Calcutta; also largo quantities of ghi, grain, salliower and indigo to different 
places. The town is very favourably situated for purposes of* trade. The 
Dehli and Miratli branches of the Grand Trunk Road meet at it ; the Ganges 
Canal is only three miles to its cast, and the East Indian Railway Station 
miles to the south. Its principal bankers are the ChurQwal Ban i as, a remark¬ 
ably enterprising class of traders. The PatMns, who arc to be found in all 
branches of the public service and in every part of British India, are the 
predominant class of inhabitants of Khurja. They are of the Kkcshgi tribe, 
which is scarce in Hindustan, and they are good traders. 
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KhnrJA is thirty miles to the north from Aligarh, fifty miles to the south 
from Mirath, and the same distance to the south-east from Dehli, and ten 
miles to the south from Bulandshahar. It is the capital of a Tahsil, including 
the Parganahs of Khurja, Paha.su, and Jewar. Its population is 26,858 souls. 

The old and correct name of the town is said to be Khttrijah, which means, 
in Arabic, an estate exempt from payment of rent or revenue. Its founder was 
King Firoz Tughlaq, the renowned lover of public works. He granted the 
lands around the town free <>f rent to the first settlors and to their descendants 
in perpetuity, and built the Ganj which still goes by bis name, although more 
than 500 years have since elapsed. 

Prior to Akbar’s arrangement of territorial divisions, the capital of Parganah 
Khurja was the town of Blioti Slmhpur, about eight miles from Khurja on the 
road to Jewar. Akbar made Khurja the head-quarters of the parganah, and fixed 
its annual revenue at 37,03,020 (hims, or Ks. 112,575. It was attached to the 
Birkar of Koil in Suhali Agra. The rent-free tenures continued to he enjoyed 
by the descendants of the original grantees until they were partly resumed by 
Sunij Mai, Uuja of Oharatjmr. in the year 1740, and partly by Puwlut Kao 
Scindhia in 17*0. The fort of Mayvi, about one mile to the south of Khurja, 
was tin.* head-quarters of the governor of the parganah before tla* KuglKli rule. 

A Municipal Gonmiittee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, governs the 
conservancy and improvements of the town and provides for its watch and 
ward. Its income is derived from the octroi duties, and amounts to about 
Its. 20,000 per annum. The improvements clfccted by the Municipality during 
tin' six years of its existence are remarkable. The drainage of the town 
was formerly very defective, and there were numerous ditches and small filthy 
tanks about it to render the atmosphere unhealthy ; these detects lane been 
remedied l»v the ( ominittee and the town looks much cleaner now. 

The public buildings and institutions of Khurja are the following :— 

1. 'flu Tuh'ili Was built in 1864, at a cost of Us. 16,300. The Police 
Station is also located in a part of this building. 

2. The Jfispr'nsan/ was built in 1808, at a cost of* 11s. 3,512, provided 
from the Local Funds. The monthly cost of the Dispensary is Us. 70, of which 
Us. 40, the pay of the Native Doctor, is paid by Government, and the balance 
by private subscribers. 

3. /7o Town /Fall was built in 1870, at a cost of Us. 2,506, provided 
by the Municipality. 

4. The Tahsili School. —No school-house has been built as yet, hut the 
Municipality is prepared to grant a large sum for it. This school is in a good 
condition. It is attended by 113 pupils, who learn Urdu and Hindi, and its 
monthly cost is Us. 42, the whole of which is paid by Government. An Anglo- 
Vernacular School, maintained on the Government grant-in-aid system, also 
existed from 1864 to 1871, but it was so badly attended that after several 
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warnings and trials, it was finally closed from the beginning of 1872, by Gov¬ 
ernment order. 

Although there is a largo parilo and an encaraping^ground in iU vicinity, 
the town contains no good sar&i or other accommodation for travellers. The 
two existing sari is aro too small, and too few for so large a town. The most 
remarkable building in tho town is the temple of ParasniUh, erected quito re¬ 
cently by the Jaini Ban ids. It is not the host in this town only, hut in the 
whole district. It has already cost about Its. 7f»,000, and is still under cons¬ 
truction; the total cost is estimated at more than one lakh, representing private 
subscriptions paid, or payable, by tho followers of tho deity in whose honour 
it is built. 

The following is a description of this temple given by ono of the present Dis¬ 
trict Officers :— 

44 The dome of the temple, with its guildod pinnacle, towers far above every 
44 other building in tho town, and, seen from a distance, affords a conspicuous 
44 landmark. 

44 The entrance to tho temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
44 inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
44 pierced here and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself to tho 
44 view. 

44 The approach to the temple itself is by a flight of steps, whiv li when wo 
44 have surmounted we stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who derlino 
44 to remove their shoes are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for 
44 drawing over tho same, in order tluu the shrine may not be defiled. 

44 On entering the temple the first objects that strike the eye are tho massive 
44 masonry pillars which support the roof. These are covered over with some 
44 kind of composition which glitters like marble and produces somewhat tho 
44 same effect. 

44 The room itself is quadrilateral with threo pillars on each of the four 
44 sides. 

44 In the centre of tho ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a 
44 considerable height. 

44 The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid stylo 
44 of Hindi! decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes 
44 in the life of Ram Chandra, the patron god of the Saraogis, but have also 
44 certain moral meanings of general application. 

44 The interstices between these paintings are filled up with mirrors set in 
44 frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, <fcc., which have a very pretty effect. 

44 Under the dome, however, rises the great feature of the temple, namely, 
44 a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white marble, intended for the 
44 reception of the image of the god. 

1C 
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“ This shrine has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly I 
“ think to the detriment of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, when 
iL l>y its contrast with florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced 
<c the general beauty of I he temple. Mow all seems one blaze of gold and 
i( colours. The effect is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing 
“ to minds which rejoice in brilliant colouring. 

“ The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit from the 
u passer through KhurjA.” 

Kour Azim All KhAn (or rather his mother, ChoudhrAin ChAnd Kour) is the 
chief resident of the town. They are largo landed proprietors in the district. 
They keep a fine garden and Kothi close to the town, and allow them to be 
used by respectable travellers for temporary stay. 

Ltd as Ami Chand and Joglram are the most influential among the bankers, 
and tbo former also the wealthiest banker in the town. 

13. Pahdsti. 

The original name of this town is said to bo Pah Ashram (the refuge of 
strangers). It was adopted as his capital by RAja PartAp Sing, the first Bad- 
gujar adventurer into the Du fib, about the end of the tweltli century A. D. In 
the 16 Ayin-e-Akbari” it is the capital of a MaliAl, paving an annual revenue of 
Its. 02,5(54, and lndonging to the Sirkar of Koil in Subah Agra. It is still the 
capital of a parganah attached to the Tahsil of Khurja, and is situated on tlie 
right bank of the Kfill Nadi, twenty-four miles to the south from Bulandsliahar 
and fourteen to the south-east from Khurja. The parganah of PahAsA was 
given by Scindhia, in the latter part of Shah Alain’s reign, to the Begam Som¬ 
bre as a rent-free assignment in reward for the good services rendered to the 
king. The assignment, consisting of fifty-four villages, was respected by the 
British Government after the conquest, in accordance with the treaty concluded 
with Dowlat Kao on the 30th of December, 1803. The Begam died in 1830, 
and the JAgir then lapsed to Government. The villages included in it were 
settled with their respective proprietors, but of Pah&sd itself there was no 
recognized or recorded proprietor, and it remained, therefore, for some time in 
the list of the estates technically designated “ Klninft Kb All/’ or those of which 
the proprietary column in the parganah register was blank. Government was 
virtually' proprietor of all such estates, but it was not its policy to retain in its 
own bands the proprietorship of land. It was therefore resolved in 1851, that 
the proprietorship of the Khana Khali estates should be bestowed on the per¬ 
sons who were best entitled to them, or best qualified to make a good use of 
them. Under this principle Tliakur Murad Alt KhAn, son of Marti An Alt KhAn, 
the adherent of the British Government in the rebellion of DAnde KhAn, was 
admitted to tho proprietary settlement of PahAstL His son, Nawab Faiz All 
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Rh&n, C.S.I., Prime Minister to the RAji\ of Jayapur, is the present proprietor 
of the town. 

The population of Pah&sft is 4,204 souls, and a market is held in it every 
Sunday and Wednesday. The Police ChowkT, Post-office and ITalqabandt 
School are its public offices. A small Raj balm of the Ganges Canal passes just 
close to the family mansion of the Zamtnd&r, and the road from Khurja to 
Chat&rt through the town. 

14. Chatdrt. 

This town owes its name to the Chatardh&ri elan of Meos, by whom it is 
said to have been founded about 800 years ago. It is situated on the road from 
Aligarh to Anftpshahar, and is twenty-seven miles to the south-east from Bu- 
landshahar and twenty-one miles to the east from Khurjit. It belongs to the 
Parganah of PaMsft and is the capital of Naw&b Mahmhd All Khan, one of 
the Talluqadars of the district and the leading momber of the kill Khiint family. 
The town is renowned for the cattle market held at it every Friday. Its popu¬ 
lation is 3,285 persons, and its public institutions are the Post-office and llalqli- 
bandi School. The Kali Nadi is 2£ miles to the north, An&pshahar 18 miles 
in the same direction, and Aligarh 17 miles to the south. 

Cliat&ri and two other small villages were the only landed property origi¬ 
nally owned by Tliakur Mardan Ali Khun, whose sons and grandsons are 
now proprietors of four Talluqas, comprizing one hundred and twonty-lbur 
villages in this district, besides about seventy villages in Mtruth, Matlira and 
Aligarh. Mardiln Ali Khan assisted the Government officials in putting down 
the rebellion of his own relation Dundo Khan, and lie was rewarded therefore 
with the proprietorship of the thirty-two villages which belonged to the rebel. 

15. Pindr&ioal . 

Pindr&wal is composed of two words, viz ., “ rind,” which means a village, 
and “R&wal,” which is a title like Ruo. It was founded by some Rawal of the 
Meo tribe, in the eleventh or twelfth century, when that tribe was the most 
powerful between Mirath and Aligarh. It was included in tho Lai Khani 
Talluqa of Pitampur, and was the capital of N&har All Khan, proprietor of one- 
half of the Talluqa. A few years before the accession of the British rule 
N&har Ali KMn was ousted by General Perron from Pindr&wal, and then ho 
took his abode in Mou/A Imlanl, a few miles off, in the Naw&b Yazir’s territory. 
His estates were made over by tho General to his nephew Dhrule Khan. The 
uncle and nephew joined in a rebellion against the British Government, They 
were defeated and their estates were confiscated. Dundo Khftn’s share was 
given in reward to TIAkur Mardan Ali Khan, and Naliar Ali Khftn’s to his 
own son Akbar Ali Kh&n, after his (N&har Alt KMn’s) death. After Akbar 
All’s death a dispute for the inheritance arose between his daughter and daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. It was referred to arbitration, and the arbitrators divided the vil- 
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Jages equally between them. B&qar All Khan, the present proprietor of Pin- 
dr&wal, is son of Akbar Alt Khan’s daughter. He is an Honorary Magistrate, 
and one of the large landed proprietors of the district. 

The population of Pindr&wal is 3,059 persons, and, except the Halq&bandf 
. School, there is no public institution in it. The Kali Nadi flows in its suburbs 
to the south side, and the metalled road from Aligarh to AnApshahar is about a 
mile towards the east. Bulaudshaliar is thirty miles to the north-west, and Pa- 
li&sA, the capital of the parganah, nine miles in the same direction, while AnAp- 
shaliar and Aligarh are equidistant from it. The nearest Railway Station is that 
of R&ipur of the Oudh and Ruliolkhand line, which is about three miles off. 

16. Chounderah . 

This town belongs to Parganah Pali as A of Talisil Khurja. It is twenty- 
eight miles to tbo south-east from the capital of the district, and six miles to 
tho north from the capital of the parganah. Its population is 2,302 persons, 
but it has no public institution except the Halqabandi School. It was the seat of 
Government of tho BadgAjar Uaj for a long time alter the establishment of tho 
tribe in the district. The head-quarters of tho original leader of the tribe wero 
first established at PahusA, but he subsequently built a temple at this spot in 
honour of the goddess Uhamanda. Close to the temple, he or one of his descend¬ 
ants built tho town and gave it tho name of Chamanda Khera, after tho name of 
tho goddess, which in process of time has been corrupted into Chaunderah. 
The head Zamind&r of the village, who is a Musalman BadgAjar, is still called a 
IlajA by liis clan, although he has no adequate income to support the dignity. 

17. Ahmadgarlu 

According to Elliot’s Glossary (articlo Dastur) this town was built by 
RAjA Ani lltti in honour of the dignity of Ahmad Khan conferred on him by 
Emperor Jahangtrr ; but according to the account given by the descendants 
of the founder, as well as by local tradition, it was built by Haim Sing, 
BadgAjar, alias Ahmad Klmn, a connection of Ani Rai. Jah&ngir was patron 
of Haim Siug as well as of An! Rai. A large tank, or rather a small lake, 
lies from tho north-west to the north-east of the town, and the ruins of a 
masonry fort and of some magnificent buildings still stand on the edge of the 
tank touching the town. These buildings are said to have been constructed by 
Haim Sing, and they go by the name of Hamm&m, or bath. They were 
intended for the use of the ladies of the fort, who could bathe and swim in the 
tank with privacy under them. 

Ahrnadgarh was assigned free of rent by M&dho R&o ScindhiA to RAjA 
MAdho R&m, Khattri, in recognition of good services, about the year 1789 A. D. 
Under the provisions of the treaty of December 30th, 1803, between the 
British Government and Mah&rAja Dowlat RAo, this assignment was to be 
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enjoyed by the sons of Madho Ram on payment of a quit rent. Tho last 
of the sons died in 1870, and tho Jagir then lapsed. The descendants of Haim 
Sing, who have been Musalm&ns since tho time of Aurangzob, claimed the 
proprietorship of the town and its lands, but the claim was disallowed by Govern¬ 
ment, who admitted the heirs of the assignee to the proprietary settlement. 
Ahmadgarh belongs to Parganah Pahash of Tahsil Khurjft. It is twenty miles 
south-east from Bulandshahar, seven miles in tho same direction from Shikar- 
pur, and six mifts to the north from Paliasii. The road from the head-quarters 
of the district to the Ganges at Ramghat passes through this town. Its papula¬ 
tion is 2,621 souls; a market is held every Saturday, and the Post-office and 
Halq&baudl School are its only public institutions. Singhdrd (water-nut) is 
produced in large quantities in the tank, and wild geese and other sorts of 
water birds are to be found in largo numbers at its banks in the months of 
September and April. 

The health of Ahmadgarh is generally bad on account of the tank. 

18. Jewar. 

This town is at present the capital of tho Parganah which goes by its 
name and which is included in Talistl Klmrja. In Akbar’s time it was 
the head-quarters of a Mahal which belonged to Sirkar Dehli, and paid a 
revenue of 18,78,37 Sddms, or Rs. 46,359 (per annum). Its ancient name is said 
to bo Jaw&li, after its founder, who was a Rishi of tins name of Jtlwal. Certain 
Brahmans residing in the town claim their descent from this sago. In tho 
beginning of the twelfth century of the Sanwat era, when the MewfUia were 
persecuted iu every direction in tho neighbourhood, this town was wrested 
from them, with the aid of tho Br&hinan residents, by the Chaunkar J&dons 
of Tahangarh, now in Bharatpur, under their loader Dlulpitl Sing, whoso des¬ 
cendants are still its proprietors and are called Choudhrts. During the sove¬ 
reignly of the Tuglaq Dynasty the office of Qazi of this town was conferred 
on one Sheikh Muhammad Nastr, whose descendants still hold it. Tho office 
of Q&nftngo was bestowed by Akbar on Rili Dfm Mai, Agarwalah, and it is still 
in his family. The town was held in Jagir for fifty-two years by R&i Bariw&ri 
D&s. a Siirajdhaj K&ith, who obtained it from Emperor Aurangzeb. After tho 
demise of Banw&ri D&s, it was taken possession of by Begam Sombre along 
with the rest of Parganah Jewar, and it remained in her J&gir till 1836, when 
she died, and the fief lapsed to Government. Cotton gdlins (rugs) and carpets 
are made in this town. They are by no means very good, but they are the best 
in the district. The public institutions of Jewar aro a Post-office, a Ilalqftbandi 
School, an Anglo-Vernacular School recently established on the grant-in-aid 
system, the Cbaukld&ri tax under Act XX. of 1856, and the Police Station. 
The said tax yields about Rs. 2,362 per annum. There are two or three Sar&is 
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for the accommodation of travellers, and a market is held every Friday. ' Jewar 
is twenty miles to the west from Khurja and twenty-six miles to the south-west 
from Bulandshahar. It is situated on the edge of the valley of the Jamn&, and 
is less than two miles to the north from that river. A good unmetalled road 
connects it with Khurja. The population is 7,238 persons, amongst whom are 
a colony of about 1,500 Jag&s, the pedigree keepers of Rajpftts. About two- 
thirds of the houses are made of burnt bricks, and the remainder of mud. 
There are 150 shops of Banias and other traders. A Hindft f^r is held in the 
month of Bhadon every year at the temple of Baldeoji, and a Muhammadan 
one in the month of Shaaban at the Khanqah of Shakarbaras in the suburbs 
of the town. The principal trade here is in cotton, the transmission of which 
to the markets in the lower districts is facilitated by the JamniL 

Jewar is famous for the sweetmeat called Ghebar, which is made in it, as 
Iiapar is for its Papar. 

19. liahupurcili. 

This town is situated in Parganah Jewar, and is sixteen miles to the west 
of KhurjcL It is renowned in the district for the bullock market held at it every 
Monday. A number of bullock dealers reside in the town. The river Jam nil 
runs at three miles to the west of it, and the country road which goes from 
Gurg&on to Muradabad vid Anupshahar, passes under it. 

The founder of this town is said to have been a Mewati named Rabbh, 
who built it during the period when his clan was the most powerful in tho dis¬ 
trict—that is to say, about 800 years ago. The MewRti proprietors were ousted 
by tlie Jaisw r ar Rajpftts in tho reign of Prithiraj, and at the instigation of that 
sovereign. The descendants of tho usurpers are still residents in the town. 

From SMh Alain’s time up to 1857, ltabdpurah w^as the head-quarters of 
the estate called Tuyul Sh&hi (crown lands), which consisted of twenty villages, 
and was confiscated to Government for tho king’s disloyalty in the mutinies. 
The population of Rabhpurah is 3,990 souls, and tho only public institution in 
it is the Halqabandi School, in which about GO boys learn Urdd and Hindi. 

In connection with the once large market of this town, a very popular proverb 
is, 37T tfpfiT ’Sff Tho story is, that once in the mar- 

© \<o ' ®\ ©> 

ket of Rabftpurah a deceitful young w oman addressed a hawker as her Phftphtl 
(father’s sister’s husband) and bought from him certain articles. Being asked 
to pay the price, she said she would pay him the next market day. The hawker 
did not know lior, yet to avoid the possibility of displeasing a relation he 
accepted the promise. Having gone the next market day to the spot he searched 
for the girl; but in vain. He then visited the other markets and enquired in 
each from the womon “whose Phftphfi he vras in the market of Rabftpurah,” 
but got no reply. The proverb is applied to people easily deceived. 
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20. Thorah. 

This town of Parganah Jewar is famous for being the head-quarters of the 
richest commercial firm in the district. Todarmal is the present proprietor of 
the firm. He has recently constructed a large pacM Havel! with a garden and 
a tank here. The population of the town is 2,422 persons, and no public ins¬ 
titution exists in it. The town is situated about a mile to the east of the road 
which connects Jewar and Khurj&. It is five miles distant from the former 
station and fifteen miles from the latter. A market is held each Monday, and 
the place is a thriving one, cotton being the chief article of trade. 

21. Anfipshahar. 

This town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and is twenty-five 
miles to the east from Bulandshahar and thirty-five miles to tho north from 
Aligarh. It is the head-quarters of the Tahstl, comprising tho parganahs of 
Ahar, An&pshahar and I)ibai, and is connected with Bulandshahar and Aligarh 
by metalled roads. It was built by Raja Ani Rai, Badg&jar, in tho reigu of 
ISmperor Jahangir, to perpetuate his former name, Auftp Rai. The site was 
an old Khera (mound of ruins) called tthador. Jahangir’s autobiography con¬ 
tains, in admiring terms, an account of tho courage displayed by Andp Rai 
when, when an attendant on the Emperor in a shooting excursion, ho ro- 
pcatedly repelled tho attacks of a tiger on the Emperor, and finally killed tho 
boast, and thereby saved the life of his royal master. For this meritorious act of 
valour, and in gratitude for the fidelity shown by Anftp Rai, even at tho risk of 
his life, lie was rewardod by the emperor with tho title of Rajah Ani Rai Singh 
Dalan (tho Prominent Chief and tho Vanquisher of Tigers), together with a Jagtr 
of eighty-four villages, tenanto l by B idgftjars, on each side of the Ganges. To 
accommodate the grantee, tho Jagir was subsequently formed by tho grantor into 
a separate parganah, and since that time Anupshahur has occupied a place in tho 
list of parganahs of tho Mughal empire. Th vpackd fort and temple built by An! 
Rai are still extant, but the former is only a ruin. The town was so improved 
by Raj& Tara Sing, the seventh in descent from Ani Ititf, and there were so many 
Pandits and men of science and art in it during his time, that it was, by way 
of comparison, popularly called the “ little Kashi” (Bauares). Anftpshahar is 
at present the next great cotton and grain market after Kliurja in tho district, 
and trade in timber is also largely carried on at it. Its situation on tho bank 
of a navigable river and at convenient distances from the capitals of the sur¬ 
rounding districts of Aligarh, Badaiin, Muradabad and Mirath, to each of 
which it is connected by good roads* render Anftpshahar a place of importance 
in commercial matters. Hind it pilgrims visit the town from long distances 
and different quarters oil certain festivals in the year. The average number 
on the full moon of KUrtik is one hundred thousand pilgrims, and property worth 
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more than a l&kli of rupees, chiefly cloth and utensils, changes hands; on solar 
and lunar eclipses, or when the last day of a lunar month falls on a Monday, the 
pilgrims are counted by thousands. 

The zamlnd&ri of the town of Anftpsliahar and of about flfty villages in the 
parganah belongs to the Paikparah estate in Calcutta, it having been purchased 
by the late Raja Kishan Chand Sing alias L&la BaM of Beng&I, from Sher 
Sing, the last male descendant of Raja Ant Rae, ten or twelve years after the 
cession. The present population of the town is 9,334 persons, of whom more 
than four-fifths are Hi mills. The houses, as a rule, are made of burnt bricks and 
clay mortar. A bridge-of-boats is kept at tho ferry during the dry months, 
and the following are the public buildings and institutions of the town : — 

1. The Tahs'll or Sub-Collect or ate .—This building is made of packd ma¬ 
sonry. It was constructed between 1860 and 1835, at a cost of Rs. 13,479. 
Tho Police Station is also located in a part of the Tahsfl. 

2. The Awjlo- Vernacular School. —This institution is maintained by pri¬ 
vate subscriptions doubled by the Government grant-in-aid ; the monthly cost is 
Rs. 70, and tho number of pupils is 47. The school-house is a packd building, 
constructed in 1804 at a cost of Rs. 4,254, of which sum Rs. 1,345 were given 
by Government, Rs. 1,345 subscribed by private individuals, and Rs. 961 con¬ 
tributed from the School Fund savings. 

3. The Ilahjdbandi School .—This School is maintained from the ono per 
cent, school cess, and gives instruction in Urdti and Nagri to about 80 students. 
Monthly cost is 11s. 12. 

4. IVie Branch Dispensary —Was established in 1870 and is maintained by 
private subscriptions, except the pay of the Native Doctor, which is paid by 
Government. The monthly cost is Rs. 42, and the building in which it is 
held is of packd masonry, constructed in 1836, at a cost of Rs. 1,086, from tho 
local funds. 

5. The Post-office —Was built in 1833, at a cost of Rs. 1,380, of which 
Rs. 400 were paid by Government, and the balance by the Local Funds Com¬ 
mittee. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides for 
the conservancy and improvements of the town. Its income is about Rs. 8,000 
per annum, derived chiefly from the octroi and the house-tax levied under Act 
VI. of 1838. 

In modern history Anhpshahar is famous for having been the favourite retir¬ 
ing place of Ahmad Shah Abdalt. It was this town at which, according to 
Keene’s Mughal Empire, the Abdfilt encamped in September, 1757, after having 
pillaged Dehit, and where he “ proceeded to parcel out the empire among such 
of the Indian chiefs as he delighted to honour.” It was here that the Abd&li en¬ 
camped before and after the second pillage of Dehli in 1760, and “ entered into 
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negotiations with the RuhelAs and with the Naww&b of Oudh, of which the result 
was a general combination of the MusaltnAus of Hindustan with a view of strik¬ 
ing a decisive blow in defence of Islam,” and it was here lastly whence the Abdul! 
marched his troops, at the end of 1700, to give the Marhattas battle at PAnipat, 
in which memorable action the Daklmi hordes were completely defeated on 
the 6th of January, 1761. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding tho cruel¬ 
ties which characterized the Abdali’s incursions, ho was always kind to Tar A 
Sing, the Raja of AnApshahar, and to his people. It was this town iu later 
years where the allied armies of tho British Government, the Viceroy of 
Oudh, the Ruhelas and Najaf Khan assembled to oppose the MarhattA forces 
which threatened Ruhelkhand with an invasion. u The town,'* remarks tho 
author of the Mughal Empire, “was particularly well situated for the advanced 
post of a power like the British seeking to hold tho balance among tho 
Native States of IlindftstAn. To the north were the fords of Sukartul,* by 
which tho NajecbAbad RuhelAs passed from one part of their dominions to 
another, and to the south was the ford of Ramghat leading from Aligarh to Ba¬ 
reli. It remained a British cantonment from this time (with one or two short 
interruptions, such as during tho brief ascendency of Francis's opposition in 
tho Calcutta Council), until sometime subsequent to the occupation of the coun¬ 
try in general in 1806, after which the town of Miratli became more central 
and Anupshahar ceased to bo a station for troops. It is a thriving commer¬ 
cial entrepot in our days, though much menaced by tho Ganges, on whoso 
right bank it stands. The only memorial <>f the long-continued presence of a 
British force is now to be found in two cemeteries containing numbers of 
graves from which the inscriptions have disappeared.” 

It has been quoted by Mr. Keene that it was from AnApsliahar that “ the 
brothers Daniell, the well-known landscape painters, accompanied by a few 
British officers, made their way, about the year 171)3, into tho gorgo of the 
Ganges in the Himalayas abovo Haridwar.” 

A large kothi and garden belonging to tho PAikpArah estate are kept in 
order by the agents of the proprietors to give accommodation to European 
travellers and visitors. The town is generally healthy, and a very renowned 
family of Hindu physicians resides in it. Patients suffering from chronic dis¬ 
eases of all sorts come from distant quarters to place themselves under tho treat¬ 
ment of this family, and the success which generally attends their treatment 
has long continued to keep the fame of tho family intact. 

The village of RAjghat, where the Oudh and Ruhelkhand Railway crosses 
the Ganges, is nine miles to the south-east from Anupshakar, and the Fatahgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal is three miles to the west. 

* The correct name of this place is Shuk Sthal, or the place of Shuk, fr>m tho circum¬ 
stance that the sago Shukdeo i* said to have recited the Bhagwat here for the hearing of 
Raja Parikshat. It is close to the village of Bhuklmrhcri in the Muzalfaruagar District. 

17 
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Tho most prominent residents of this town are two clans of Gujrfiti Bntfi- 
mans, of whom one is its richest banker. 

22. .JahungirdhatL 

This town was founded in the reign of Emperor Jahangir by RAjA Alii 
RAi, who called it Jahangirabad in honour of his sovereign patron. It will bo 
found under u Anupshahur" that Ani Itsii was invested by the said Emperor 
with a jagirof 10* villages occupied by the Bad on jars and equally situated 
on both sides of tho Ganges. Ain KAi first Imilt Jahangirabad and made 
it Jiis head-quarters, but finding afterwards that it was inconveniently situated, 
he built Armpshaliar in the centre of the fief, and in memory of his original 
name, Anup Rai, took his residence in the new city. For six generations 
after Ani Rai the jagir remained undivided, but in the seventh it was parcel¬ 
led out among his descendants. Madlio Sing got in his share the villages 
around JaliungirAbad, and lie adopted this town as his capital. 

His son, Kour Kliorasraj, incurred large debts and ultimately lost the estate 
in 1*13, when it was sold by auction in satisfaction of a civil court decree and 
purchased by IhiluYlm* Khan, of Mahigarh, for his relation Mustafa Ivluin, father 
of the present proprietors Kour lliiniuehal Sing, son of Khorasraj's daugh¬ 
ter, still possesses the girld of ,1 alringiruba l, and the propie to rship of eight or 
nine villages, jointly with his cousin, Nouuidh Sing, in Parganahs Anupshahur, 
Pahasu, and Shikarpur. 

The present proprietors of Jahangirabad arc Muhammad Ali KhA.ii, Naqsh- 
luind Khan, and Ishaq Khan, sons of the late Kawwab Mustafa Khan. Tlio 
eldest, Muhammad Ali Klian, is an Honorary Magistrate and the other two 
arc minors. 

Jahangirabad belongs to Parganah Anupshahar. It is twelve miles to the 
west from Anupshaliar and fifteen miles to the east from Ihilaiulshahar. It is 
renowned for the manufacture of hackeries, ratiis, and other descriptions of cart, 
and also for the dye of chintz, which is largely printed in it. The present popu¬ 
lation is 4JW* persons, among whom a clan of Grishams is the more prominent. 
Houses are mostly katelia-paeka—that is to say, built of burnt bricks and 
clay mortar. A large market is held every Wednesday, and tho watch and 
ward is kept by chauHdart paid from the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856. 
The anuual receipts from the said tax amount to about 11s. 4,070. The health 
of the town is generally bad in consequence of defective drainage. Its public 
institutions are the Police Station, Post-oflico and Hahjfibandi School. 

23. Malalcpur. 

This town was in Akhars time the head-quarters of a Mahal which paid 
an annual revenuo of 14,40.132 dams, or Jls. 30,153, and belonged to Sirkar 
lvo'd, Subali Agra. During Jahangir's reign, when tho new Parganah of 
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Anflpsliahar was formed, a large number of villages wore taken from Malakpur 
to be added to Anftpshahar. In the commencement. of tlio British rule Malak¬ 
pur and Anflpsliahar were separate parganahs, but in a subsequent arrangement 
the former was absorbed by the latter. For some time after the conquest 
AMr-Malakpur was the joint namo of a Parganah. Tlie town of Malakpur is 
about five miles south-west from Anflpsliahar and twenty miles east from 
Bulandshahar. Its population is 2,081 souls, and the Hindi Halqabandi School 
is its only public institution. A market is hold every Friday. 

The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghan named Malak 
Samandar Khan, who lived during the sovereignty of the Khiljis. His 
descendants were proprietors of several villages in the Parganah uj> to tin* tiuio 
of introduction of the British rule. A lew years after the cession, Malakpur 
was the head-quarters <>( the Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages, 
purchased by Messrs. Mercer and Co ., indigo-planters, from the descendants of 
Malak Samandar Khan and others. The indigo concern failed, and the estate 
was purchased by Abdul Rahman Khan, father of the present proprietor (Faiz 
Ahmad Khan). The early settlements of the Parganah were made in ZilA. 
Muradabad, of which it was a part according to the cession by the Nawwab 
Vazir. 


21. Dibhfii , or Dibd/ y or Dublint. 

This is an old town and the head-quarters of a Parganah from time imme¬ 
morial. According to the u Ayui-e-AkbiiiT' the mahiil of Dibai belonged to 
Sirkar Koil, Sflbali Agra, and paid a revenue of Us. 21,fill,033 <Idmn (or 
Us. 51,248) per annum. Since tlm formation of the district in 1821 Dibai. 
was the seat of a Tab sill Office, but muco 1*5*) the said seat has been removed 
to Anflpsliahar. The town is said to have 1>een built on the ruins of Dlmudgurh 
in the time of Salar Masafid Gliazi, about the year 420 // ijri, when the GhAzi 
extirpated the Dhfikrah Uajpilts therefrom. Dlmndgarli was afterwards called 
Dlmndai, and ultimately Dhubai, or Dibai. The population of the town is at 
present 7,782 souls, of whom nearly t wo-fifths are Musaiinans, and the more 
prominent, amongst them are the Sliokhs. Act XX. of 1856 (House-tax Act) 
is in force in the town, and the public institutions are an Anglo-Vernacular 
School, a Tahsili School, a Post-office, and a Police Station. The house-tax 
yields about Its. 2,400 per annum. A market is hold every Monday, and the 
situation of the town with reference to other conspicuous localities iu the 
neighbourhood is as under:— 

From Bulandshahar to the south-east, 2!) miles. 

From Anflpsliahar to the south, II miles. 

From Shikiirpur to the south-east, 13 miles. 

From Aligarh to the north, 26 miles. 
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The nearest station of the Oudh and Ruhelkhand Railway is at Kaser, which 
is about three miles to the east of Dib&i. The Anglo-Vernacular School is main¬ 
tained at a cost of Rs. 60 per mensem raised by local subscription, and partly 
by the Government grant-in-aid. It imparts English and Urdu education to 
40 pupils. The zamindari of the town belongs to the Shekhs. The cost of the 
Tahsili School is Rs. 25 a month, and the nnmber of its students is 85, 

25. Ramgh&t. 

This town is situated in Parganah Dibai, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
at twenty miles to the south-east of Amlpshahar. It is considered a sacred 
gh&t, and therefore pilgrims from Rajputana and other distant quarters come 
to bathe in the Ganges under it. The principal occasions when large crowds 
of pilgrims assemble aro Somwati A mu was (the east day of the lunar 
month when it falls on a Monday) ; the full tnoon days of Kartik and 
Baisukli ; the Dili of the light fortnight of doth, and any other day when certain 
planets aro in conjunction with certain others, or at certain points of the Zodiac. 
The town is said to have been founded by Rama, brother of Krishna, after he 
had killed the giant Kolasur, who reigned at Koil (Aligarh). The road from 
Aligarh to Bareli passes through this town, and a bridge-of-boats is kept over 
the Ganges during the dry months of the year. Several costly temples are built 
here by the devotees residing at distant places, but none of them is worthy of 
special mention as an architectural monument. The chaukidari tax is in force 
in Rftmglmt; it yields Rs. 1,255 per annum. The public institutions are a Halqti- 
bandi School, a Girls’ School, a Police Chou'ki , and a Post-oftico. 

The river has taken a course which threatens to wash the town away 
in a few decades. Kamghfit is forty-two miles to the south-east of Bulandshahar. 
A road is in course of construction and nearly completed from the head-quarters 
of the district, rid Shiktirpur, Ahmadgarh and Dibai. The population of Ram- 
gluit is 2,776 persons, mostly Brahmans and Banias, and its zamindfir! belongs 
to Kour Zalulr Ali Khan, a member of the renowned family of Lai Khixni Bad- 
git jar Musahnfins in the district. It was bought by him from Rao Doulat Sing 
at auction in 1815. 


26. Danpxir. 

Is a town of Parganah Dibai, and is situated on the road from Alfgarh to 
Anupshahar. Its distance from Bulandshahar is twenty-four miles south-east, 
from AuQpshahar thirteen miles south, and from Dibai, three miles west. 

The founder of this town, and of' the fort in it, was D&n Sing, son of 
Ant R&i of Anupshahar. It was built in the reign of Jahknglr. The 
present proprietor is Kour Vazir Ali Kluin, Lai Khani, who purchased the 
estate at auction from the descendants of Dan Sing about thirty years ago. 
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The population of Dan pur is 3,012 persons, amongst whom the clans of 
Choube and Gontam Brahmans are the more prominent. A market is held 
every Saturday, and a Halqabaudi School is maintained in tho town, 

27, Karanbds, 

Tliis town, on the right bank of tho Ganges, was founded by RujA, Karan. 
According to some this Karan was tho half-brother of tho Pfindavas, and ac¬ 
cording to others a contemporary of Bikram of Ujjain. A very old temple of 
the goddess Sitalil (small-pox) is extant here. Numbers of women from tho 
surrounding country visit it very Monday, and in some months tho crowds 
are remarkably large. The Dasahra fair of Karanbfis is also very largo. About 
one hundred thousand pilgrims assemblo on that occasion to take a dip in tho 
river. The zanrindars of the town are an old and respectable family of Bais 
Rajputs. The population of tho town is about 2,107 persons, almost all Hin¬ 
dis, and a Hindi IJalqabaudi School is tho only public institution. Kurau- 
b&s is about twelve miles to the south-east of Anupshahar, and five miles to 
the north-east of Dibai. The latter town is the capital of tho Parganah to 
which Karanbas belongs. 

28. Belon. 

This village is noticeablo on account of tho fairs which are held at it in 
honour of tho goddess Bela. One fair lasts from the middle of lvwfir to tho 
middle of Kartik, and the other from tho middle of Cliait to tho middle of 
Baisakli each year. Pilgrims from distant parts of tho country come to wor¬ 
ship the goddess, and the average number present each day during the time of 
the fairs is two thousand. No articles of any value are sold in these fairs. 

The name is said to have been derived from Pel-ban, or forest of Bel trees, 
which covered the spot when Blitip Singh, Badgfijar, cleared it off and built 
the present temple about 150 years ago. Bliup Sing’s descendants in tho sixth 
generation are still proprietors of the village. 

The population of Belon is only 1,204 persons, and a Hindi IlalqAbandi 
School is the only public institution. The village belongs to Parganah Dibai, 
and is five miles to tho east of that town, on the Rainghat and Bulandshahar road. 

The original temple of the goddess is ‘not a costly building, but the addi¬ 
tions afterwards made must have cost about five thousand rupees. The Pan¬ 
das, or priests of the temple, are wealthy men. They are San&dh Brfihmans. 

20. Ahdr. 

This town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, twenty-one miles to tho 
north-east from Bulandshahar, and is the capital of a Parganah in tho Tahsil of 
An&pahahar. It is generally supposed by the people of the district that Ah&r 
was the capital of Rtljd Bliishmak, father of Rukmini, tho head queen of Krishna. 
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Tho temple of AnibikA, whence Krishna is related in the Purlins to have stealth¬ 
ily carried away the illustrious Rukmini, is still showed to the visitors by 
tho Brahmans of the place, about two miles downwards. But this tradition is 
evidently wrong, for according to the Purans, the capital of Bhishmak wasKun- 
dilpur, and the name of his country was Vidarbh, which has been ascertained 
to be Bidar, or the Barars in Central India. Moreover, there is no mention 
whatever in the description of Kundilpur as given in the Purans that it was in 
tho vicinity of the Ganges. Had the present, site of Ahar been really the an- 
cient site of tho capital of Vidarbh, it is highly improbable that its situation 
on the hank of the Ganges should not have been mentioned in the u Rukmini 
wedding"’ chapter of the BhAgwat, where tho houses, gardens, suburbs and 
other particulars of tho scene are minutely detailed. 

By another tradition the dignity of being the successor of HastinApur 
as capital of the Pandava empire is assigned to Aliar. But this is not corro¬ 
borated by any authentic record ; on the contrary, written authority is to the 
purport that the seat of empire was re,moved from HastinApur to Kousfunbhi. 
There are no grounds for supposing Ahar to he synonymous with tho latter city, 
although much uncertainty prevailed, till very recently, in regard to the sito 
of Kousamhhi. Colonel Cuningham has found good grounds lor believing that 
Kosatn, near Allahabad, is the Kousamhhi of old, whereas Professor Wilson 
conjectured the present site of KaramAnikpur, on the Ganges in ZilA Fatahpur, 
to ho that of KousAnibhT, and Colonel Tod, author of the Annals of RajastliAn, 
was of opinion that the town of Udnyapur, in ThekhabAti, was likely to be tho 
Kasmnhhi mentioned on the triumphal pillar at Debit. I was once told by an 
old Bhat, a reeihr of A!h Khand, in a very positive' way, that Kousamhhi was 
identical with Kasondhi the capital of Gajraj, father-in-law of Malkhan, one of 
the principal heroes of the Alii Khand, ami that th<i remains of that city were 
the* extensive ruins now visible' on both hanks of* the Jumna about fifteen miles 
below Agra. These niins are popularly called tho remnants of Kusondh, and 
they seem to have once been a large city; they are at all events worth being ex¬ 
amined by antiquarians. 

The etymology of the namo of Ahar is said by the adherents of one 
tradition to he this, that being tho spot where Jaiunojaya had performed 
the sacrifice for the destruction of tho serpent kind, it was styled Aid hdr , or 
serpents destroyed. Ain and hdr are both Sanskrit words, tho former meaning 
a serpent, and the latter, the act of destruction. This derivation of tho name, 
however, is unsupported by written authority. The Tagus, Gour Brahmans, and 
K&gars of this district firmly believe that Ahar was the spot where their 
ancestors assisted RAJA Janmejaya in the snake sacrifice, and got largesses and 
assignments in reward. It is also affirmed that the town of Aliar having been 
granted to the Nagar Brahmans by Janmejaya, together with a number of 
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villages around it, the seat of the empire was removed to the present site of 
Bulandshahar. There seems but little doubt that Ahar was the capital of a 
province of the Piindava empire, and that after it had been assigned to the 
I s *agars, the head-quarters of the Go\crnor were removed to the spot where 
Bulandshahar now stands. 

Other towns, as well as Ahar, claim to have been the capital of the Pandava 
empire when the seat of Government was transferred from Ilastinapur. Among 
these is Koil, but on what grounds its claims are based does not seem very 
clear. 

At any rate, the largo mounds of ashes and ruined buildings indicate Ahfir 
to he an ancient town. It may ho the Ahi Kshetra where Drona establish¬ 
ed his head-quarters after having overcome Raja Ihupad and taken possession, 
as inentionedin the Mahfibhfirat, of the northern half of his LYinchal kingdom. 

The Ntigar Brahmans, a majority of whom have been Musalmfiiis since tho 
time of Aurangzeh, arc the prominent residents of Ahar. Most of them turned 
rebels in 1857 and lost their property, which, after confiscation, was given in 
reward to Raja Gursahai Mai of Murudubad. 

In the “ Ayiii-e-AkharF Ahar is put down as the scat of a Mahal belonging 
to the Dastlir of Thana Farida, Sirkar Koil, Suhah Agra, and paying an annual 
revenue of 21,0(1,550 dams, or Rs. 52,<>I>1. 

Tho present population is 2,414 souls, and the public institutions are the Police 
Chowki, Post-office and ILilqabandi School. A large fair is hold here on tho 
Dusahra of Jeth. The town abounds with temples, of which one dedicated to 
Atnbikeshar Mahadeo is the oldest, and most revered. The town, from its situ¬ 
ation on tho bank of the Ganges, is well suited for commerce. A market is 
held every Tuesday. 


30. I\han pur. 

This town belongs to Parganah Ahar of Tahsil Anfipshnhar, and is si¬ 
tuated on the road from Ahar to Bulandshahar, about, twelve miles to tlie 
south-west from the former town, it is said to have boon founded by a Taga 
Brahman of the name of Ghattfi, after whom and 1 1 is Musalman patron it was 
for a long time called Ghattii Nasirahad. This mime was changed to Khaupur 
in the reign of Emperor Shull Jahan, when the town, together witli certain vil¬ 
lages around it, were given in jagir to Alio Khan, Afghan, and the latter adopted 
it lor Ins home. The jagir was resumed by Emperor Aurangzeh, who allowed, 
however, the descendants of the grantee to hold the lands comprised in it on their 
paying the revenue assessed upon them. Ibad-ullah Khan, the sixth in descent 
from Alio Khuu, increased the estate considerably, and left on his death his son, 
Abdul Latif Klmn, proprietor of about 150 villages, tlic second largest lauded 
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proprietor in tlie district. Abdul Latif Kluin turned rebel in 1857. He was 
transported for life beyond the seas, and his estates were confiscated to Govern¬ 
ment. Some of the villages were sold by auction, and the remainder bestowed 
on loyalists for good services. Klmnpur, together with nine other villages, were 
granted to Say ad Mir Khan, Sirdar Bahadur, a resident of Paghma-n in Afghan¬ 
istan, for services rendered in the mutiny. The Sirdar resides at Khanpur, and 
is one of the Talluqdars of the district. 

The population of Khanpur is 3,406 persons, of whom more than one- 
half are Muhammadans. A market is held in the town every Tuesday, and the 
Police Chowki, Post-office and llahpibandi School are its public offices. 

31. Sikandar&had, 

This town is at present the head-quarters of a Tahsil comprising the Parga- 
nahs of Sikandarubad, Dadri and Dankour. It is situated on the Dehli branch 
of the Grand Trunk Road, twenty-three miles to the east from Dehli and ten 
miles to the west from Bulandshalmr. A metalled road connects it, i rid. 
Bulandshahar, with Anflpshahar on the Ganges. The nearest Railway Station 
is at Kherli, four miles to the south, and the nearest, canal is the left sub¬ 
branch of the main Bulandshalmr Branch of the Ganges Canal, two miles in 
the same direction. 

Sikandarubad was founded by Emperor Sikandar Lodi in the IJijri year 
905, or 1501. A. 1). The same Emperor made it the head-quarters of a Chak- 
h\ or district, with twenty-two Parganahs under it. Akbar reduced the 
Kuhordinate Parganahs to nine, and made Sikandarubad the capital of a Mahal, 
paying 12,50,100 dams, (or Rs. 31,480) per annum. He attached it to the Sirkftr 
and Subah of Dehli, and this arrangement oontinued in force, with little amend¬ 
ments, till the year 1154 lasli (1717 A. I).), when the Marhattas took possess¬ 
ion of the country and made their own arrangement. Immediately after the 
conquest of Aligarh by Lord Lake, the newly-acquired country was divided 
into four Zilns, of which Aligarh included the Parganah of Sikandarubad. This 
town was, at the same time made the head-quarters of a Tahsil comprising the 
Parganahs of Sikandarubad, Adah, Dankour, Kasnali, Baran, and Agoutfu In 
subsequent revisions Baran was made the capital of a separate Tahsil, the 
Parganahs of Adali and Kasnali were abolished, and Agouta was added to 
Baran. 

The twenty-two Parganahs originally attached to the Cliakla of Sikandar- 
fibad were—1, Sikandarubad ; 2, Adah ; 3, Til Begainpur; 4, Jewar ; 5, Sayanah; 
6, Dankour : 7, Baran ; 8, Sentha or Agouta; !», PiU.li ; 10, Pahasu $11, KkurjA; 
32, Shikarpur; 13, Aluir; 14, Thauali Farida; 15, Hapur; 16, Palwal ;17, Jalal- 
pur Sarlint; 18, Dasnah; 19, Sarawak; 20, Shakarpur; 21, Garh Muktosar; 
and 22, Loni. In Akbar’ s arrangement tlie last thirteen were detached from the 
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Chaklft. Nawwftb Sftbit Khftn and Rftjft Dilftrftm wore the two last (Jhakledftrs 
of Sikandarftbftd. The Parganahs of Jewar and Pahftsft were first separated 
off the Chaklft by the Marhattfts about the year 1748 A. D. Thereafter, whoever 
paid the largest premium got the lease of a Parganah from the king, and the 
Chaklft was abolished. This town was for some time the centre of the fief of 
Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah, and it was the scene of several battles during the 
disorganization of the Empire. It was in the vicinity of this town that the 
Marhattft force was attacked and routed by Saadat Khftn, Viceroy of Oudh, in 
the year 173(3 A. D., and it was the suburbs that the Jut army of Rharatpur 
encamped in 17(54, whence it Bed across the Jamnft after Sftrajmal had been 
killed and Jawahir Sing defeated by the king’s troops. 

During the Marhattft rule a brigade of General Perron's troops was stationed 
at Sikandarftbftd for facilitating the realization of revenue from the turbulent 
Gftjars in its neighbourhood. Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late 
Colonel James Skinner was located at this town, together with Ids 1,200 sowars, 
to protect tho road between Della and Aligarh, and to keep the country clear 
of marauders. The Colonel, soon after he had posted himself at Sikandur- 
almd, received a communication from the Marhattft Jftgtrdftr of Mftlftgarli to 
quit the district, which the Jagirdar claimed to be in his jurisdiction. Skin¬ 
ner’s reply was a defiance, and its result an attack from Mulftgarh ; a fierce battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Sikandarftbftd, in which {Skinner was victo¬ 
rious. 

The town was originally parcelled into fourteen wards, each called after 
the clan which occupied it. Large patches of land around it had been granted 
free of rent to tlio first settlers, and these grants do not seem to have been ques¬ 
tioned by the succeeding sovereigns ; 1,526 bighfts are still held free of rent, 
and 2,935 bighfts were resumed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

In the mutinies of 1857 Sikandarftbftd suffered more than any other town 
in tho district or perhaps in the division. It was plundered, sacked and burnt 
by the GCijars, Rajputs and Musalinftns of the neighbouring villages. On the 
restoration of order, such of the villages as were proved to have taken a part in 
the plunder were heavily fined, the total of the fine being four lakhs of rupees, 
of which one moiety was subsequently remitted. No portion of the fine, how¬ 
ever, was paid to the plundered people. Sikandarftbftd is again a flourishing 
town. Its population is 18,350 persons, amongst whom a colony of Bbatiiftgar 
Kftiths are tho most prominent and the Juifthfts (Musultnftn weavers) tho most 
numerous. 

Munshi Lachman Surfrp, a largo landed proprietor and an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, is the leading member of the Kftith clan. 

This town is famous for the manufacture of cloth (chiefly pagris) and for 
the Sanskrit calendar which its Pandits preparh and issue annually for the use 

18 
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of the astrologers and others in the neighbourhood. The public institutions of 
Bikandar&b&d arc the following :— 

1. The Tali si 1 office. This building was constructed in 1865, at a cost of 
Rs. 14,017, of which sum Rs. 13,700 were paid from the fines realized from 
the villages which participated in the plunder of the town in 1857, and the 
remainder from the savings of the Chauktdari Fund. 

2. The Dispensary, constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,392, in 1867, from the 
Local Funds. The monthly cost of the Dispensary is Rs. 72, of which five- 
sixths, being the Native Doctor's salary, are paid by Government, and the 
balance from subscriptions. 

3. The Anglo-Vernacular School, held in a rented house. This school is 
kept up on the grant-in-aid system, at a cost of Rs. 84 per mensem, and gives 
instruction to 67 boys. 

4. The Tahsili School, held in a rented house. This institution gives 
education in Urdu and Hindi to 134 boys, and its monthly cost is Rs. 42-12-0. 
It is one of the best schools of its class in the North-Western Provinces. 

The Police Station occupies a part of the Tahsili building. 

The Chaukidiirt tax, under Act XX. of 1856, was in force in the town till 
May 16th, 1872, when the town was enrolled as a Municipality under Act VI. 
of 1868. The houses in the town are mostly katchd-pakkd , or made of burnt 
bricks and clay mortar. 

For accommodation of travellers there are four native sarais in the town, 
besides a dak bungalo, an encamping ground, and a purao in the suburbs. 
The water in the wells of the town is generally sweet, and the health of the 
people is good. A branch of the ( lmrch of England Mission is stationed at 
jSikandnriibud. The tombs of Chishti Burhan-uddm and Bandgi Shall Husen, 
which are held in high reverence by the Muhammadan population, are situated 
in the suburbs. The former is said to be nearly 400 years old, and the latter 
about 250. Amongst the Ilindft temples, the oldest and most renowned is that 
of Jharkhandi Mah&deo, which is said to have been founded simultaneously 
with tho town. 

Among literary persons of the present time is Munshi Hargop&l, surnamed 
Taftah, a KAith resident of Sikandrab&d. He is a famous Persian and Urdft 
poet, 

32. Adah 

This town is five miles to the east of SikandarAMd, and is situated in the 
Parganah of the latter name. It is about five miles to the west of Buland- 
shahar. It was the head-quarters of a Parganah in the time of Akbar, who 
fixed its revenue at 5,13,081 ddnu , or Rs. 12,827, and attached it to the Sftbah 
and Sirkftr of Dehli. The name of the town is assigned by tradition to the fact 
of a colony of Abars having settled in ii about 600 years ago. It is still inha- 
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bited by a number of persons of that caste, whose ancestors were styled 
Choudhris. While it was the head-quarters of a Parganah soveral respectable 
Musalmftn families made the town their homo, and their descendants aro still 
holders of rent-free patches of land in its suburbs. 

The population of Adah is about 1,618 persons, but there are no public institu¬ 
tions in the town. 

33. Til Degampur . 

Munshi Mangal Sen is evidently wrong in supposing that the addition of 
“Begampur” to the old name of “ Til” has been since the time of King Shall 
Alam, who is stated to have assigned a jiigir of twenty-two villages to Faklmr- 
un-nissA Begam, sister of Mohi-nddin, a nobleman of Dehli, and that th*‘ said 
addition was owing to the assignee having adopted her head-quarters hero. 
We find the whole name (Til Begam pur) in the Aytu-o-Akhuri, which was 
written nearly 200 years before Shfih Alam\s accession to the throne. 

Til Begampur was a Mahal of the Sirkar and Sfthah of Debit, and paid a 
revenue of 3,70,371 ddms , or Rs. 0,250, per annum in Akhars time. This town 
is said to have been in possession of the Bliatti Rajptits ever since tlio time of 
Prithiraj, when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhattumali 
across the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled the Moos. The last 
Bliatti proprietors of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted dur¬ 
ing Alamgir’s reign, turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857, and their villages 
were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas Skinner for 
good services. Tho population of the town is 1,253 persons, and the llalqtl- 
bandT School is its only public institution. 

The Parganah of Til Begampur was absorbed into that of Sikandarfib&d in 
1844, and the town has since become a modorato sized village. Its distance 
from Sikandar&btid is four miles to the north-west. 

Tho following aro copies of an inscription tablet placed on an old BtLori 
(pond) about 300 yards to the south of tho town : — 

J)*LaaA 

LbtAwvL OObL* oLlX> 

* *U <5oUv 

The year is 945 ffijri in the Persian inscription, and 1595 Saw cat (equal 
to 1538 A. D.) in the Sanskrit version. The Sanskrit inscription is deciphered 
to be as follows :— 

£ o I ^nifajTusm: irec ^ 
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4^~ll <1 II ^T2I 4*?^ 

tra? 4^5 ‘may sn% <ihso 43 
ml ^sroii ssim fill sill aratsmiTO* gftgR 
^TW 111 Tg*J 3WITR TI^J %ifl4r tnf?rem 
^iiri Tranml mg ^.^ranfi *wft raftr 
*refig»T g^JTR gnuR gf%g«nn: 111 ^ ^m*r 

o 

7fHRT!3RT XR TraifcOTT TTCH ShFR XR 

sO 4 » v 

3-^R ^RTOIrT rlclR TT^mnjrT gTTTTSnfTcn I «H^T 

O O'' 

?RTif i ^ra?iii^ 3 ^ 111 : *11 xw wum n 

Translation of the above .—“ Salutations to Gamsli. I pray to Ganpati, about 
whose temples hover a host of bees to taste the juice which exudes from them, 
who grunts the desired objects and who on that account is called Kfimesh. 
This reservoir was founded by JVIahta Dit.td, Khattrt of the Garialpur elan, son 
of Khat Darshan, the M ah a raj ad hi raj of the progeny of Syftwa, in the reign 
of King Humayhn, when Amir Fakir All Deg was the Governor, the Samvat 
year of Vikram&ditya being 1595 and the Sliaka year 1460, on Saturday the 
the 10th of the light fortnight of Mfirgsir, when the Yogini was in the east., and 
the moon in the Ultra astcrism and BaryAn Yog. May the descendants of 
the founder be in prosperity while the sun and moon exist!'’ 

34. Kakor . 

This is a very thriving town, in consequence of a number of Marwari traders 
having taken up their abode in it. Trade in cotton is largely carried on, and 
tho traders in that commodity are the monev-h nders of the surrounding villages 
as well. A large market is held every Friday, and the population is about 
3,590 persons. Tho streets and suburbs are uncommonly dirty, there being 
no municipality or other agency to look after them. 

The present name is attributed to the fact that during the time of Pirthir&j 
tho Karori (collector of revenue) of the district had his head-quarters here. Tho 
former name is not known now. The town is twelve miles to tho south of Sikau- 
dar&b&d, to which Pargauah it belongs, and the same distance to the south-west 
from fiulandshahar. The metalled road leading from tho last-named town to 
Jh&jhar runs about half a mile to the east from Kakor. A well-conducted 
Halqtlbandi School, in which 47 boys learn Urdil and Hindi, is the only institu¬ 
tion in this town. 

35. Dddri . 

This town is at present the head-quarters of the largest Parganah in 
the district. It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, eleven miles to the 
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north-west of Sikandar&b&d, and twenty-one miles to the south-east of Delilt. 
The Railway Station of D&dri, which is connected w ith the town by a metalled 
road, is one mile to the southward. About one hundred years ago Dftdri was a 
common village tenanted by Bhattl G&jars. In the disorganization of tho Mughal 
Empire, Dargfilii Sing, Gujar, of the neighbouring village of Katahra, obtained 
from Yazir Najlb-tid-dowlah the office of Chormfui, for cheeking tho thieves 
and plunderers, whose loader his father, Shambhft Sing, was. To bribe him 
still further, the king’s officers procured for him the title of Ri\o and the 
rari lease of 133 villages, of which he had forcibly or fraudulently possessed him¬ 
self, at an annual jamfi of Us. 29,000. Darg&ld Sing established his head-quar¬ 
ters at Dadri, constructed a fort, bazar and other buildings, and raised tho vil¬ 
lage to the size and importance of a town. Tho rmupirrari lease was recognized 
by the Marhattii rulers, and after them by the British officers. Ki\o Ajit 
Sing, grandson of Dargfihi Sing, was in possession of the lease at tho time of 
the introduction of the Company’s rule. Ho was allowed to hold it at the abovo 
jam& for his life. He died in 1819 A. 1)., and then the lease lapsed to Gov¬ 
ernment. The villages were settled with their respective proprietors, and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per mensem was fixed for Rilo Roslmn Sing, the oldest son 
of Ajit Sing. The villages comprised in the mu<jarrart were at the same tiino 
formed into a separate parganah. 

During the mutiny of 1857 Roshan Sing’s sons and brothers behaved dis¬ 
loyally. Two of them were capitally punished, and whatever property they 
possessed was confiscated to Government. 

For tho accommodation of travellers there is a katchd sarfit in tho town, 
and a dak bungalo, parao and encamping-ground in its vicinity. The Police 
Station and a Halqabandi School are tho only public institutions of D&dri. Its 
population is 2,426 persons, and a small market is held at it every Monday. 

36. Surajpur. 

While the imperial road between Dehli and Aligarh went through 
Dankour and Kasnah, a sarfti was established ori it about six miles to the 
north-west from tho latter town by a Kaith named Sftraj Mai. Tho exact 
time is not known, but it was probably in Jahilngir’s reign. Tho sar&i rose to a 
flourishing town, which was named after the founder, but during tho decline of 
the Empire it became the scene of frequent depredations at the hands of the 
surrounding Gdjar communities, and was for that reason deserted by all the 
residents, except the poor Bhathi&rahs (inn-keepers) and a few Gftjar families. 
Ou the introduction of the British rule S&rajpur again rose to eminence, and 
became the head-quarters of a Th&nah, Tahsll and Munsifl. All these offices 
were subsequently removed to Sikandor&b&d, yet S&rajpur remained a fairly 
thriving town. The zamind&ri was conferred, under the Kh&nah Kh&li system, 
on the Bhathi&rahs and GOjars who had adhered to it in its worst days. 
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Sflrajpur belongs now to Parganah D&dri, and is situated five miles to the south 
of the town of D&dri and four miles in the same direction from the Railway 
Station of the latter name. The town is generally unhealthy, the site being in a 
valley and surrounded on all sides by a rivulet. The river Jamna is about 
three miles to the west. The population of the town is 2,342 persons, and the 
Police Station and a Halqaband! School are its only public institutions. A 
market is held every Tuesday, and the Ban ills are the prominent residents. 
The town of Sadar Sarai, famous for the battle which took place in the suburbs 
between British and Mjirhatta troops a week or ten days after the capture of 
Aligarh, is six miles to the west of Sftrajpur. The Sarfii was built by Haji Sadar 
Shah, in the reign of Aurangzcb, in the year 1116 Hijri, as evident from the 
following inscription which is placed on its gates:— 

O J* f 5 u' c a * J ' 

A,** ^ 5-1 y^^. fiy* y b * 

yX&XJjj Jit—* y) \ j 

-sJ;—- 5 ))t)^ 5 ;! ^ 

^5 y Jjx* 31 

IKjijlvi iSj y <A -<0 ^ 5 ^ y- 40 jy 

ju# yj j! yuxi f ^laj jl 

Translation.— u Peace on thee my guest, thou hast done well to come here. 
Should*t thou wish to know the date of the building of this Inn I will tell you, 
hear it—it was in the reign of the Emperor, the defender of the faith, named 
Aurangzcb Alamgir, whose Yazir was Gh&zi-uddin Khan Bahadur, that Hfiji 
Sadar Shall built, by favour of the Almighty, this Sarai and the villages of Shah 
pur and Sadarpur. When the heart prayed for tho date the Halim spoke 
it was 44 a stage in the straight way'' Shonldst thou not know 

the method of calculating by Abjad, then know tlm year to be one thousand one 
hundred and sixteen. These versos were composed by Muhammad Shall, sou 
of the IlajP. 

A mosque in this town, built by King Muhammad Sh&h in the year 1133 
Hij ri, is in bad repair. Its inscription is the following:— 

0y> y+ tju 

*>:»-^ J? AjtcLcL'jU^ * fVJ _-£ 

As a monument of tho battle of the 12th September, 1803, the solitary 
grave of a Christian officer stands in the large plain between the villages of 
ChalahrA and Nay&b&s, about two miles from Sadar Sar&i. The head-stone 
of this grave seems to have been stolen away. 

37. J&rchaK 

This town is situated in Parganah Dddrt, and is eight miles north from Sikan- 
dar&b&d, seven miles east from D&dri, and twenty miles north-west from Bu- 
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landshaliar. The main Ganges Canal runs about one mile to the north of JAr- 
cliah. The correct name of the town is said to be Oharchah (four wells), because, 
says tradition, four large wells had been sunk on the site by the founder before 
the village was built. The founder is said to have been Sayad Xeuulabidin, 
who obtained from Mubarak Shall, the Snvad Emperor of Dchli, amaail of 3,500 
bigh&s, on the express condition that he would oust the MewAtis, then the most 
turbulent and detested class of people, from the hamlets which stood on the 
spot. The four wells constructed by ZenulAbidin are still extant, and his des¬ 
cendants were in enjoyment of the grant till (lie year 1857, when they partici¬ 
pated in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and thereby lost the luaafi by confiscation. 
The town is famous for the fecundity of mango groves in its suburbs. Tin total 
number of mango trees is about f),600. The sharers of the rnaafi at the time of 
its confiscation were several hundred, each having a separate patch of land in 
liis possession, but very few of them succeeded in proving their innocence or 
saving their propert}' from the general confiscation. The village was sold by 
auction, and it fetched the large price of one lakh and seventy-eight thousand 
rupees. 

A Police Cliowki and a llahpthaudi School are the public institutions of 
Jarchah. A market is held every Wednesday, and the population is 4,502 
persons, of whom the Say ads (of the Sliiali wed) are the most prominent. The 
present proprietors are Lalah Shoo Sing Jiao of DuhJ! and the heirs of Karain 
All Klnin, late Tahsildar of GhuxiAbAd. 

A tax, under Act XX. of 1656, lias recently been introduced into the 
town to provide for its watch and conservancy. 

38. Dan hour. 

This town is the capital of a Parganali which is called after it. It 
is situated on the old imperial road from Delili to Aligarh, and is ten miles 
to the south from Sikandarabad and twenty miles to the south-west from 
Bulandsliahar. The stream of the J a inn A is at present about two miles to the 
south from the town, but there are vestiges enough to show that it must have 
flowed at some past period just under its walls. According to local tradition 
Dankour was founded by, or in honour of, Drona (vulgarly called Dona), tiio 
preceptor of the royal youths of Uastinapur, and one of the principal warriors of 
the Mahabharat. Its correct name is said to have been Dronakour. A j>akkd 
tank and a temple still exist, and arc called DonAchar (Drona Acdiarva). That 
Drona ever lived at the spot is not corroborated by the Malmblmrat or by any 
authoritative legend, aud that he did not die here is evident from tho Drona 
parea of the MahabhArat, which says that he was killed in the great battle at 
Kuru Kshetra. 

The following legend of tho MahabhArat may probably account for the tradi¬ 
tion of Dankour being the abode of Drona. It is stated that when the repu- 
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tation of Drona as an archer spread far and wide, the sons of several Rajahs 
waited on him at Hastin&pur to learn archery. Amongst them was the son 
of a Bhil R&jah, whose home was in the forests bordering on the Jamnd 
river. Drona declined to give tho Bhil prince lessons in the use of the bow, 
because the Bhils were cow-stealers and hereditary enemies of the Aryas (the 
noble followers of the Veda). Thus disappointed, the Bhil Rajah’s son returned 
to his home, and there having made a clay image of Drona, began to practise 
archery by its side. In fact he adopted the image as his lifeless tutor and paid 
it the reverence due to a preceptor. By constant practice he became a good 
archer and his fame reached Drona. To see what success the lad had made, 
in spite of his refusal to instruct him, Drona went one day to the Bhil Rajah’s 
residence, and satisfied himself that the prince had acquired great proficiency 
in archery. Ho questioned the lad as to the moans of his success, and was told 
it was mainly due to the reverence paid to his image. Thinking that the Bhils* 
under so skilful a leader might be very formidable enemies of the Aryas, and 
wishing to avoid the possibility of such a result, Drona asked the prince to 
promise him a favour. The promise was readily given, and then the 
Brtkhman warrior commanded the prince to cut off the forefinger of his right 
hand. Tho Bhil Jad, true to his word, prepared himself for the mutila¬ 
tion, but Drona was so struck by his ready submission that he ordered him not 
to cut the finger, but to vow that he would never use it in shooting. This pro¬ 
mise was accordingly made, and is said to be still respected by the caste people 
of its maker. This may or may not be true, but tho popular notion is that the 
Bhils still consider it a sin to use the forofinger in shooting with the bow and 
arrow. In short it is very probable that the clay image of Drona was made 
somewhere near tho present site of Dankour, which answers the locality described 
in the Mahabliarat, and that tho tradition of the place being Drona’s residence 
is founded on the above legend. Dankour is a thriving town and a large 
grain market. Its population is 5,423 persons, of whom the Bani&s are the 
most prominent. 

A Police Thanah, a Halq&batidi School, a Post-office and the Chaukid&ri 
establishment are the public institutions of this town, and a market is held in 
it every Bunds}'. 

The ruins of the large fort built by Qay&m-uddin Kh&n, in Akbar’s reign, 
are still visible, and a mosque more recently constructed stands on it. 

According to tho u Ayin-o-Akbari ” Dankour was a Mah&l of Dastflr Baran, 
Sirk&r Dehli, Sftbah Delili, and paid an annual revenue of 10,16,682 ddms, or 
Bs. 25,417. 

39. Jhajhar • 

This town of Parganah Dankour is situated at fifteen miles to the south¬ 
west of Bulandshahar, ten miles to the south-east of Dankour, and thirteen 
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miles to the south of Sikandarabad. A metalled road connects it with the 
head-quarters of the district, r id the Railway Station of ChoU. Its population 
is 5,632 persons, of whom the Balloch Musalmans and Dhusur BanitU arc tho 
most prominent. A market is held on Tuesdays, and the Chaukiduri establish* 
nient under Act XX. of 1856, the Halqabandi School, tho Post-ellice and tho 
Police Th&nah, are its public institutions. Tho Cliaukidari tax yields Rs. 1,61)6 
per annum, which is expended in providing for tho watch and conservancy of tho 
town. The founder of tho town is said to have boon a Balloch, by name Say ad 
Muhammad KMn, and its correct or original name to be Bluijur (the settle¬ 
ment of deserters), because the runaway people of all castes and of different 
places were induced by the founder to settle here. The date of found a Lion 
is supposed to be a few years after Taiiuur’s invasion. Tho ninth in descent 
from Sa} r ad Muhammad Khan is the present proprietor of the town (< Hilda in 
tlhaus Khan). Sayad Muhammad Khan is said to have accompanied 
Hum&yftn from Rori Bhakkar, to have distinguished himself ns a military 
officer in Akbar’s reign, and to have obtained from the latter Emperor the title 
of Ghalib Jang. Of his twenty-two sons, several founded new villages, and their 
progeny are largely scattered in the neighbourhood. Jkajliar was. prior to 
the mutiny of 1857, the home of several hundred troopers of the Balloch caste 
in the British army. With few exceptions tlir. houses and shops in this town 
are katcha. 

40. Kdsncth. 

This town is said to havo been built by Ran Kfinsal, the leader of a large 
colony of the Bhattf RA.jp lit a from Jaisalmor, and a nobleman of the court of 
I)ehli in the reign of Prithiraj. It stands on the left bank of the II in dan and 
about four miles to the east of the Jamrni. The remnants of a brick tort and 
of other largo buildings indicate the former greatness of the town. The old 
imperial road between Dchli and Koil (Aligarh) passed through it, and the fall 
of its grandeur is due to the depredations of the surrounding Giijar communi¬ 
ties during the disorganization of tho Mughal Empire. 

In Akbar’s time Kfisnah was a Mahal of tho Sirkur and Sftbah of Dchli, and 
paid a revenue of 15,22,315 clams (or Rs. 38,058) per annum. It remained the 
head-quarters of a Parganah up to the year 1844, when the Parganah was ab¬ 
sorbed into tho surrounding ones. It now belongs to Parganah Dankour. 
Sikandar&b&d is nine miles to its east, and a katcha road connects them. The pre¬ 
sent population of the town is 1,768 persons, amongst whom the Shekhs 
and Agarw&l Bani&s are the more prominent. The zamind&ri belongs to these 
two castes, and they are also rent-free holders of about 2,700 bigli&s of 
land in the suburbs. The Shekhs are the descendants of Shekh Chdhar, who ob¬ 
tained a maafi of 2,500 bigh&s in Taimftr’stime, and the Agarw&ls are the des* 

19 
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cCndants of RAjft Raghu Nath Das, who was favoured by one of the subsequerit 
Emperors with a maail of 200 bights. These two families ousted the Bhattis 
(descendants of Itfio Kansal) from tho town, and the latter thereafter took up 
their abode in Mouza Gliori, when* their progeny still reside. 

Kasnali is a poor and filthy town. The Shekh Maafidars are in very 
reduced circumstances, and the Manias too are not well-to-do. A market is held 
each Monday, and tin; Police Chowki and a IlalqAbandi School are the only pub¬ 
lic institutions. An escape of the Bulandshahar Branch of the Ganges Canal 
falls here into the channel of the Hindan. 

Besides the remnants of a large brick fort in the town, the ruins of a smaller 
one, called Gadhl Pathfimln, lay about half a mile to the north, and of a mud 
fort about 500 yards to the east. The tomb of Ikram Khan, a costly building 
of red stone, is still in a condition that, if’slightly repaired, it may last several 
generations more. Ik ram Khan was one of the officers entrusted by Emperor 
Shah Julian with the superintendence of the building of the fort of Delili. 

41. Bildspur, 

This town is worthy of notice for its being the head-quarters of the Skinner 
Estate founded by the late Colonel James Skinner, 0. B. It belongs to 
Parganah Dankour of Tahsil SikandarAbad, and is six miles to the south 
from the head-quarters of the Tahsil. The Railway Station of Sikandarabad 
is only two miles to the north from BilAspur, and a metalled road runs 
between them. A splendid garden, attached to the family mansion of the Skin¬ 
ners, is maintained in good condition, and ad joining the mansion is a strong fort, 
about 200 yards from the town. One of Colonel Skinner’s sons, tho late Mr. 
Thomas Skinner, held this fort during the troubled times of 1857, and by his 
determined conduct was of much use in re-assuring the well-disposed population 
of the neighbourhood. He received handsome rewards from Government in 
recognition of his services, in the shape of confiscated villages. lie died in 
18(U, and was succeeded in the property by his son T. B. Skinner. Unhappily 
this young man came into possession of a fine estate early in life and was un¬ 
fitted to fill the position ho was placed in; surrounded by bad advisers he be¬ 
came overwhelmed with debt, and finally lie was pronounced, at the suggestion 
of the Collector, unfit to manage his affairs, and tho estate passed into the 
hands of the Court of Wards. 

The population of BiltUpur is 3,160 souls, and the proprietorship of its lands 
belongs to an old family of Patluin residents. The town is famous for its 
numerous mango gardens and for the market held at it every Saturday. 

The Halqabandi School and the Post-office are its only public institutions. 
The town is one of the maafi estates included in the jagir of Colonel James 
Skinner, whose heirs receive the revenue from the old proprietors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRINCIPAL CASTES AND PROMINENT FAMILIES. 

Almost every tribe of the higher classes in this district lias a tradition, 
mixed with more or less of myth, relating to the date and cause of its settle¬ 
ment here, and its origin and former history. Very frequently the most 
unreasonable legends and improbable facts are related to connect the origin 
of a clan to an honourable source. Advantage is sometimes taken of tho 
accidental coincidence of its designation with the name of some illustrious in¬ 
dividual of old, or with the sound of a word which answers in meaning tho 
desired object. On the other hand, when the disparagement of a (*lan is the object 
of the inventor, similar devices are adopted to give the story an uppoavance of 
probability. As a rule, the spurious traditions are seldom admitted by tho un¬ 
concerned, but those who are immediately concerned adhere to them as firmly 
as possible. 

8 ave the Brfihmans, who are admitted to he the descendants of the priests 
invited by Raja Janmejaya, of Hastinapur, in the first century after the 
war of the Mahabharfit, to assist him in the snake Maori lice and other religion* 
duties, from different and distant quarters of India, no other t.inet-born class 
dates back its advent to this district beyond 800 years. With few exceptions 
all the Rajput clans claim to have settled here as conquerors of the tract now 
occupied by them The Jilts do not seem to have come in large numbers or in 
any other capacity than that of cultivators. The abilities of a few hauling 
individuals raised them to a prominent position. Gujars, who, I believe, are the 
progeny of the aborigines and Aryans, have been the occupiers of* the Jamrnl 
valley from pre-bistoric times. The menial classes have also their legends, 
but they seldom relate tlieir emigration from other parts of the country. 
Chamars, the most numerous caste without exception, forming nearly a sixth 
part of the whole population of the district, declare themselves to be the oldest 
inhabitants of the tract. 

All the traditions agree that during the eleventh century of the Christian 
era, Dor Rajputs were the most powerful elan between Miruth and Ko'il, and 
that during the following century, when the Dor power was on tho decline, 
the Min& Meo tribe, who were in all probability one of the aboriginal classes, 
either pure or mixed, became the most numerous and turbulent. They were 
a lawless people, and when their depredations could no longer be borne by the 
other classes, Rajputs were invited from different quarters by the Rajas of 
Delhi, and sometimes by the oppressed communities, to expel them. The Mi nit 
Meos were severely persecuted on all sides for nearly fifty years—1170 to 
1220 A.D. They seemed once to have been extirpated, but in the commotions 
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which followed the downfall of the Hindfl dynasty of Delhi, they again 
acquired power, and were not finally expelled from the district till the reign 
of Emperor Bulban, when extraordinary severities were adopted against them. 
Remains of their forts and villages are still extant. 

I proceed now to give an account of each of the prevailing castes and of the 
rise and full of their principal families. 

( I,) — Brahmans. 

Like the highlanders and lowlandcrs of other countries, the Brfthmans of 
India are divided into two large branches—the Panch Gour and the Pancb 
Dravid ; the former inhabiting regions north of the Vindhva hills, and the 
latter the districts to their south. Each of these branches is divided into five 
aub-branobes. The Panch ({our sub-divisions are :— 

(1) Sarswal, belonging to the tract bordering on the Saras watl river; (2) 
Gour, supposed to he the original inhabitants of Gour or Bengal ; (3) K&nya- 
kuhj, people of the country around Kanonj ; ( I) Maithal, occupiers of Mithl& 
or Tirhut.; and (f>) Ltkal, of modern Orissa. The Panch Dravid arc:—(1) 
Maharasht, of the Marhatta country : (2) Karnatak, belongingto the Karn&tak 
District; in the Dukhan ; (3) Dravid inhabitants of the Dravid tract ; (4) Tailang 
of Tilangiina ; and (f>) Gurjar of Gujrut. These divisions and sub-divisions are 
not very ancient ; they were adopted by the Shaiva reformer, Sbanker, about 
twelve* hundred years ago. No two of the sub-divisions mess together or inter¬ 
marry with each other, and eaeli has a number of minor divisions. Besides 
the ten classes and their branches, there arc several other clans of Brahmans 
which are called extra or local ; such as the Oliowbcy, Magadli, Ahbftsi and 
the like, and again them arc the half castes and mixed castes in overy division. 

(a.) Gour Brahmans .— In the Bulandshahar District the most prominent 
and numerous class of Brahman* are the Gour. According to their own traditions 
they came here from Bengal, their native land, in the first century after the 
MahabhariP, at the invitation of Raja Janmejaya of Ilastinapur, to officiate at 
the great sacrifice undertaken bv him for the annihilation of the serpent kind, 
in retaliation for tho death of his father, which resulted from snake-bite. It 
is asserted that, having received largesses and assignments in land from the R&j&, 
these Brahmans adopted the neighbourhood of Ilastinapur as their home, and 
did not go back to Bengal. The truth of this tradition is doubtful. It is 
not corroborated by any reliable record ; on the contrary, the Mahtibhar&t clearly 
says that the Bnihinaus who officiated at the snake saerifice returned to their 
homes after having received the gifts The total emigration of a clan is highly 
improbable, and yet such must have been the ease if the story of the Gour 
Brahmans is correct, for they have no kinsmen now in Bengal. It has been 
conjectured that Gar was the ancient name of the country about Dehli, and 
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that the Gour Brfthmftns have taken their name from it This conjecture 
would have refuted the above tradition very well, but the difficulty is to trace 
the name of Gar in any Sanskrit work. For further discussion on the subject 
the reader is referred to Elliott’s Glossary, articles “ Gour” and u Tngii.” 

Among the Gour families of the district, the Choudhris of Shiktirpur are 
the most pre-eminent, both for their possessions and social status. Their 
leader is Ohoudhri Lachmaii Sing, an Honorary Magistrate and a large landed 
proprietor, and perhaps the richest zamindur in the district. It. is admitted 
by all that his is the oldest respectable family in the district. Jt possessed a 
Chour&si t tract of eighty-four villages) from time immemorial, and tho town of 
Govindpur Kantain, oil the ruins of which stands Shikarpnr, was its capital. 
The Chou nisi was free of rent till the end of the tenth century, when the Dor 
Rajas assessed it for tho first time. The earliest misfortune which befell the 
family, and which is still remembered by its members, was during the disorder 
consequent on tho Ghori invasion. Tho head of the family was murdered and 
his villages taken possession of by the Taga Brahmans. The descendants of 
the murdered chief succeeded, in the third or fourth generation after him, in 
recovering their former estates and importance, hut in tho commencement of 
the Mughal dynasty they again lost both. This time they were victims of tho 
cupidity of Shekh Mansur, a nobleman of the imperial court, who desired to 
make himself master of the Chourasi. Abandoning all honourable means of 
satisfying his desire, the Shckh resorted to treachery, ile invited the head 
Ohoudhri and his principal kinsmen to a triendly feast at his house and there 
barbarously murdered them. He then easily took possession of the villages 
comprised in the Chourasi, and gave them new names, to indicate their founda¬ 
tion by Muhammadans. Several of those villages still go by double names, part¬ 
ly Hindi! and partly Musalman, such as Abdullalipur Hulasan, Muhanunadpur 
Ganori, Uahmanpur Kart rah, &o. Shekh Mans&r, however, was not allowed to 
enjoy the Chourasi long. The present Ohoudhri relates with pride how Ntlnak 
Chanel, the son of Mansur’s victim, learnt archery in his boyhood to avenge his 
father’s death, and, while yet hardly out of his minority, slew the Shckh with an 
arrow in the streets of Dehli in broad daylight. Kanak Chand was appre¬ 
hended on the spot and taken before the Emperor, who, considering his nge, 
motive, and courage, and the Shekh’s treachery as well as general bad charac¬ 
ter, not only pardoned tho youth but also restored to him his ancestral estates. 

In Akbar’s time Parganah Shiktirpur was given in jftgir to the Sayads; 
and this circumstance was again a cause of trouble to the Choudhris. They 
again lost their importance. But the Sayads offended Emperor Aurangzeb by 
joining his brothers in the dispute for the throne, and their jugir was conse¬ 
quently resumed, and the management of the Chourasi restored to the Choudhrt 
family. In Farrukhser’s time Ohoudhri Gopin&th, ancestor of Lachman Sing 
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in tlie seventh generation, lmilt the masonry Sarai and Ganj of Shikfirpur, 
which still belong to his descendants. Of the original Chourasl Choudhr! 
Bachman Sing owns now twenty-three, villages, and his kinsmen twenty-two 
more, the rest being in possession of strangers. Laehman Sing rendered good 
services in the mutiny of 1^57, and was rewarded by Government with the 
proprietorship of two villages assessed at Us. 2,000 as annual jama. 

There are thirty-six villages more owned by Gour Brahmans in this district. 
The forefathers of tie* present, proprietors of most of these were priests of Raj- 
p(U proprietors, from whom they obtained the proprietary right in religious 

(b.) NA'jfir or Gnjr/Hi HrAhmnn*. —This clan, like the Gours, claim their 
descent, front the priests who were invited from Gujrat by Janmejaya to assist 
being him in the snake sacrifice at or in the vicinity of llastinapur. They are 
divided into two branches, viz., Badnagras and Vishan Nagra, the former being 
the superior of the two. The Nagars, or Badnagras, unlike the Vislian Nagras, 
have renounced almstaking, and this circumstance constitutes the difference in 
their tank. The Xagars of Aliar declare that this town, when it, was the capital of 
the province, was assigned, together with a number of villages around it, to 
their ancestors hy Janmejaya. They lost the greater part of the villages during 
the rule of tlu‘ Dor Rajas and Afghan kings. Two members of the family 
turned Musalmans in the reign of Aurangzeh, and succeeded hy that means in 
securing for themselves and their descendants the hereditary office of (’lion- 
dim of the Ikirgatiah, to the exclusion of their Hindu kinsmen. The Hindu. 
Nagars are now proprietors of t wo villages, and the Musalmans of three. 
Some of the latter became rebels in 1.S.T7, and lost their property in the town 
of Aliar, which, after confiscation, was given in reward to Raja Gursahai Mai, 
of Munidabad. 

The Vishan Nagra (lujratis number altogether about 1,000 souls in the 
district, of whom the majority reside in the town of Sathlft, and the remainder in 
Anftpshahnr. Baluji, the richest hanker of Aniipshahar, is tho head of tho 
JSt\gar or Bad nagra elan. 

(r.) TagA. — N o satisfactory account of the origin of tin’s caste has been found 
ns yet. According to their own story they are a branch of the Gour Brahmans, 
but some of them contend that they belong to the Kashmiri or Saraswat branch. 
Like tho Bhuinhars of Banaras, they attribute their degradation in the Briih- 
inanieal list to the alleged fact of their forefathers having accepted charity in 
land and adopted agriculture as a profession. Like the Gours and Nagars, they 
believe their settlement in this district to date so far back as the first century 
after the war of the Maluibharat. The designation Taga, according to tlieir 
tradition, is a corruption of Tyfiga, which in Sanskrit means either “ excommu¬ 
nicated* 1 or i6 receiver of gifts,” or “ono who abandons a custom.” Whatever 
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may bo their claim, Tagus arc generally supposed to bo the offspring of a 
Br&knian father by a low caste mother. One story is to the purport that, 
having been tempted by the munificent gilts offered by a certain RAjA to 
married Brahmans, a Gour bachelor took into his company a common pros¬ 
titute to the Raja’s court, to pass as a married man and obtain the gift. 
The device succeeded, but was soon afterwards discovered, and then, to 
escape the Raja’s displeasure, the Brahman kept, the prostitute for good as 
liis wife. The progeny of the two imitated tin* pure Brahmans hv wear¬ 
ing the Tagil (or Brahmanical cord), and hence they were called TugAs, or 
Brahmans in no oilier respect hut that of wearing tin* coni. As an argu¬ 
ment iu support of this story, it is insinuated that Tagil women are still un¬ 
commonly fond of ornamenting their person,—a peculiarity said to have heon 
inherited from their original ancestress. The elan is divided into two branches — 
the Bis A and Diisa, or full caste and halt caste. One branch docs not mess or 
intermarry with the other, and widow marriage is common among the half 
caste only. The Tagus of the Bulandshahar District belong to the superior 
branch. 

Every tradition connected with the subject shows that, immdiatoly alba* the 
Gliori invasion, the Tagus wen* a predominant people in the northern and eastern 
Parganahs of this District. They seem to have been expelled from these parts, 
and to have taken their abode in Manvftr, during the sovereignly of the 
Chowhan dynasty at Delhi. But, as soon as that dynasty was overthrown 
and the foreign compieror had taken them into favour, they returned with fresh 
vigour to their former home, and not only recovered their lost possessions, hut 
also usurped a number of villages from their neighbours. They seized upon the 
greater part of the Gour (Jhourasi of Shikarpur and formed a new (JhourAsi 
of their own in Farganah Sayanah. In later times they were ousted from their 
possessions by the Gujarsin the western Parganahs, by the (lours in Farganah 
Shikarpur, by the Chowhansin Farganah Agouta, and by the Jilts in Farga¬ 
nah Sayanah. They own now only twenty-three villages. The leading family 
resides in the town of Sayanah, and more than half of its members have been 
MusalmAns since the time of Aurangzob. Tagils are reputed as a very paticut 
and industrious class of cultivators, but very litigant also. 

(cl.) Gautam .—There arc very few Brahmans of this class in the Buland- 
shahar District. They seem to have settled here about 2dO years since, and 
are proprietors of six or seven villages. The chief* family resides at MouaA, 
Sehra in Farganah Sayanah. They class themselves among the Muithals of 
the tenfold division, ami declare their emigration from Ruhelkluuul, but do not 
know how and when their ancestors left Mithila. 

(e.) Ilahti or BoJtrd .—In their own country (MarvvAr) these Br&hmans 
are all Pedalliwal, or the original inhabitants of Pali. They aro a branch of 
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the Gour Br&hmans, but are so completely separated from the latter, that there is 
no intermarrying or messing together between the two. liahti Br&hmans, as 
well as Ualiti Bani&s, settled in the Duab at the eud of the last century. Their 
profession in the beginning was almost, exclusively lending money on interest. 
They commenced the trade on a small scale, but during the dark age of the 
Diwani Courts, they made their fortune by means of forgery and usury, and are 
now the most enterprizing merchants in the North-Western Provinces. In 
virtue of the severe sale laws, they acquired the proprietary right of a number 
of villages in every district. They are a detested class, in consequence of 
the want of compassion and honesty which characterizes them. The appel¬ 
lation of Rahti is applied to these people in consequence of the peculi¬ 
arly wheeling interest which they charge on their loans, Rahat being a 
Persian wheel. They are also called Bohras, or money-lenders, and Kaivans, 
from making a frequent use of the interrogative kain (what, wherefore, 
why) in their colloquial. It is rather strange that Sir Henry Elliott could 
not discover the origin of the word Kaiyan, as he says in his Glossary under 
the article Bohrfi. The term is now used as a reproach to those who follow 
the practice of the Haht.is in displaying a meanness in money dealings or exa¬ 
mining trilling accounts with too great minuteness. Another name given to 
these Brahmans is Athbariii, which means a person dealing weekly, and it 
owes its origin to the practice of realizing the interest weekly, which the 
Itahtis followed when they first settled in these provinces. The Rahtis are 
scattered in small numbers all over the district, but the richest of them reside 
in the town <»f Klmrjfi. 

According to Colonel Tod, who bases the statement on the Annals of Mar- 
wAr, the Palliwfil Brahmans held the domain of the city of Pali when, in 
1156 A.D., Seoji, son of the Emperor of Kanouj, and founder of the R&thor 
dynasty in Rajputana, passed it on his return from a pilgrimage from Dw&rikd, 
to the Ganges, and by an act of treachery took possession of it. In subsequent 
years, when Mar war was invaded by a Muhammadan king, a a general war 
contribution (dand) being imposed on the inhabitants, the Palliwftls pleaded 
caste , and refused. This exasperated the Raj&, for as their habits were almost 
exclusively mercantile, their stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, and he threw their principal men into prison. In order to avenge 
this, they had recourse to a grand clidndi, or ( act of suicidebut instead 
of granting their objeot, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every Palltw&l 
in his dominions. The greater part took refuge in Jaisalmer, though many 
settled in Bikftuer, Dhfit, and the valley of the Sindh.” 

The same author says that the Palliwals never marry out of their own 
tribe ; and, directly contrary to the laws of Manu, the bridegroom gives a sum 
of money to the father of the bride. Curiously enough, they worship the bridle 
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of a lior.se, a custom which, added to the fact of the most ancient coins found 
in Rajasthan being in the Pali character, and bearing the clligies of the horse, 
affords the antiquarian a ground for the supposition that the curly colonists of 
tlie region were emigrants from Scythia. Colonel Toil had little doubt that 
the Pall 1 wills were the remains of the priests of the Pali race, who in their 
pastoral and commerced pursuits liad lost their spiritual power. 

Unliko other castes, Rahtis mix and cat with the Malm Brfthmans, or those 
who accept gifts for the dead within thirteen days after death. The other castes 
always avoid touching a Malm Brahman. 

(/•) Chowbe or Afdlhur .—In this (listriot there are only a few families of 
this class of Brahmans residing in the town of Panpur, and they are chiefly 
money-lenders. They came here during the good days of the Budgujar family 
of Aniipshahar. 

This (dan is excluded from the tenfold division. They are, properly speak¬ 
ing, local Brahmans, their sanctity being confin 'd to the city of Mathura, as 
that of the Magndhs is to Magadli or Gaya. The principal divisions of the 
tribe are the Kama (hitter) and Mitha (sweet); they do not intermarry or 
mess together. The Kama are the best of the two mid they are divided into 
sixty-four (jdls 'families), of which si\ sire the / valin , or well-descended. The 
Chowbes of Dan pur belong to the latter class. 

(9 ) Sanddht/a .—Except the Pandas of JlainghAt. and Belon, there are 
very few families of Brahmans of this clan in the district. They are a branch of 
the Kfinya Kubja, or Kanojia. They intermarry with the U mrs in the Mi rath 
Division, and witli the Kanqjias in Kta»vah and Mainpitri. The marriages 
for some time were not 011 equal terms, —that is to say, the tiours and 
Kanqjias married Sanadhva girls, but did not give their own daughter to 
a Sanadhya. The distinction is now being obliterated by degrees. Although 
attempts have been made to give definitions or derivations of the word 
Sanadhya, none of thorn is satisfactory. One derivation is from the roots “sew” 
(austerity) and ndhya * (wealth), a conjunction of which applied to a Brahman 
would mean u one possessed of the wealth of religious austerities.” 

(h.) 13 hats ,—Bhats are said to bo the progeny of a Brahman by a Sudrft 

woman. One branch arc called Br&hma Bliat, their profession being the recitation 
or composition of poetry in praise (and sometimes in disparagement) of indivi¬ 
duals. Another branch are called Jagas, and they are the pedigree-keepers of 
Rajputs in particular, and of other castes in general. TI10 third class arc called 
Ch&ran, and they arc the bards and heralds of Rajpflts. The last are not to bo 
found in these provinces, but they are numerous iu Rajputana, where they are 
the best protectors of property in transit from one place to another, and where 
they have long sustained their character as the surest guarantees of agreements 
of independent chiefs or of private individuals. Iu case of any one intending to 
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break an agreement guaranteed by a Cli&ran, or to plunder property entrusted 
to bis caro, the Ch&ran first holds out the threat of committing ty&g (suicide); 
if not listened to, cuts some of his limbs; and if still disregarded, plunges 
the dagger into his own heart or into the heart of one of his children or other 
member of the family. The disgrace which the suicide of a Charan entails on 
the family or individual against whom it is committed is considered very great, 
and honco the Charan’s threats are much dreaded. 

TJio town of Jcwar in this district has a colony of the Jaga Bhats. 

Br&hma Bhats were, not long ago, rent-free assignees of five villages in the 
district. Mouza Zenpur of Parganah Agouta had been granted to Sahib Kfte, 
Bli&t of D&snali, by King Muhammad Shall ; Mouza Bajaun, in Parganah 
Dibat, was granted to another Bhat by Madho Iiao Sindliia; whilst Mouzfts 
B&khsot and Darytlpur, in Parganah Shikftrpur, had been held rent-free by 
Bliilts from the time of the Dor Rajas of Baran, and Mouzfi Bhatola, in 
Parganah Sikamlarabful, from tho time of Sikandar Lodi. Except Zen pur, 
which is still held rent-free by the heirs of Sahib llae, the other four villages 
liavo been resumed, but their proprietary right is allowed to bo vested in the 
ex-assigneea. 


II. —Kskattri or R&jput. 

Whatever may be tho conjecture of ethnologists as to the identity or other¬ 
wise of tho present Rajpftts with tlie Kshattris of old, tho tribes immediately 
concerned do not in tho least doubt that tho two designations are syno¬ 
nymous. According to their own belief thoy are tho descendants of the 
gods representing tho Sun, Moon, and Fire. Thoy are divided into three 
grand races, viz. y the Siiraj Vansli, or Solar race; the Chandra Vansh, 
or Lunar race; and the Agni Vansh, or Firo race. The first two are contem¬ 
porary, being the progeny of two of the grandsons of Brahma, the Adam of 
India. Tho third is said to be of comparatively recent origin, tho tradi¬ 
tion in respect of it being as follows:—Some time after the MahabMrat, 
tho Solar and Lunar races having becomo degenerate and too weak to 
protect their people from tho depredations of foreign invaders or of internal out¬ 
laws, the Brahmans contrived to produce a new and more powerful race of 
Kshattris. With this view, they performed a great sacrifice at Mount Abfi ; 
the gods were propitiated and the solicited boon was granted. Four warriors 
came out of the sacrificial fire and fulfilled tho expectations held of them. The 
descendants of one wero called Chowh&n, of another, Pram&r, of the third, 
Solanki, and of the fourth, PariMr. This legend^is not mentioned in any of 
tho Puraus or tho Malnibharat, and hence it is not considered unquestionable. 
The production of human beings from fire is certainly a mystery, but what 
lae can we call the descent of man from the Sun or Moon, or the churning of 
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the ocean which produced the Moon, the goddess of wealth, the elephant of the 
king of gods, a horse, and several other things. As a rational interpreta¬ 
tion of the legend, it is conjocturod that the Brahmans wore displeasod with 
the Kshattris, probably on account of their inclination to adopt the Boudh 
religion, or at least of the indifference with which they listened to their advice 
to oppose the spread of that faith, which was fatal to their influence ; that thoy 
therefore styled the Kshattris degenerate, and to servo their own purpose gave 
a religious importance to the four chiefs who first embraced their cause. The 
new or regenerated race have always intermarried with the other two races, 
and this fact is ono of those which are urged in contradiction of tlio supposition 
that the former were Scythian conquerors or some other foreign peoplo. The 
three Ksliattri races are each of them sub-divided into various tribes, each 
claiming its origin from as honourable a sourco as possible, and behoving most 
firmly in its own traditions. Of these numerous tribes 30 aro considered the 
principal or royal, and of those royal families there are several lists, no two of 
which agree. The following are the lt&jp&t tribes residing in tho Bulaud- 
sliahar District:— 

(a.) Badgujar .—This tribo belongs to tho Solar race, and is ono of the 
principal 36, according to most of ilio lists. It claims its descent from Lava, 
tho elder son of Rama, and is tho most prominent in this district, both for 
numbers and possessions. Its peoplo occupy tho four eastern parganahs in 
large numbers and aro proprietors of 288 villages, besides extensive tracts in 
the adjacent districts of Aligarh, Badavtn, and Murfidabad. A complete account 
of tho tribo is given in Sir Henry Elliott’s Glossary, under the articlo u Bir- 
ghjur.” According to the Ashrafndmah , a Persian autobiography written by 
Ashraf Khan, son of the late Thakur D&ndo Khan, tho Lai Khani Badgujar 
who so obstinately opposed tho British troops at Kamound in 1806, this tribo 
settled here in the last quarter of tho twelfth century A. D. Tho history given in 
tho Ashrafndmah is to the purport that Kour Partfip Singh, son of tho chiof of 
Deoti y in tho Macheri or Rajor District in Rajputana, was one of the allies 
who took part in tho campaign led by Prithiraj, of Deldi, for tho conquest of 
Malioba in Bundelkhand. While on his way to the latter place, with a forco 
of ten thousand cavalry, Part&p Singh is said to have halted at Pah&sA, twenty- 
five miles south-east from Bulandshahar, and to have boon petitioned thero by a 
woman of tho Kahar caste to help her in obtaining the release of her husband, 
who had been confined by tho Mind Meos of Kherid, a village about three miles 
off. On having learnt that tho Minds were several thousands in number, and 
that they had recently grown so powerful as to defy with impunity the strength 
of their ruler, tho Dor Rajd of Koil, and to commit excesses on their neigh¬ 
bours, Part&p Singh seemed to be inclined to refuse tho prayer, but on being 
warned by the petitioner that the refusal would bring on him ignominy for 
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having transgressed tlio rules of Rajput gallantry, ho granted her tho prayer 
and almost immediately invested Khcria. The Minas defended the place 
obstinately, and succeeded in killing or wounding a tenth part of the invad¬ 
ing force before tiny were ultimately defeated and destroyed. The KidiAr 
however, whose release? was the object of tho invasion, was killed in tho 
affair. His wife burnt herself as a Safi ; and as she ascended the funeral 
pile, she implored heaven that, to the descendants of the gallant Par tap might 
bo granted the sovereignty of the country around the scene of her immolation. 
For the cremation of the killed and the euro of the wounded Partap Singh 
encamped, after the battle, for a few days at PahAsu, and was rewarded during 
that period by the Dor Ra ja of Koil with the hand of his daughter in marriage 
and the zamimlari of one hundred and fifty villages, about PahAsft, in dowry. 
Leaving liis new wife at Paliasft, Paruip Singh proceeded to Mahoba and there 
distinguished himself in the battles which took place between the Delili and 
Bnndelkhand armies. The Mahoba Raja was finally defeated and the victori¬ 
ous PrithirAj returned to his capital. Rut. Partap Singh, instead of going 
back to bis native land, settled for good at Pahasu. During the decline of the 
Dor power, which rapidly followed those events, Partap Singli extended his 
possession over “ thousands” of villages in the neighbourhood and became a 
great, Rujd. The head-quarters of the principality are said to have been re¬ 
moved from Pahasu to Choundhera, about nine miles off, by Bin raj, grandson 
of Partap Singh. According to Colonel Tod (see Chapter II. of his Annals of 
Amor,) Badgftjars were owners of the principalities of Dooti and RAjor till 
about the year 1780 A. 1)., when Sawai Jai Singh, of Jaipur, added them to 
his own dominions. 

Ashraf Khan has omitted to detail the rise and fail of each of the several 
branches of Partap Singh's progeny, lie has confined his narrative to the 
Lai KhAni branch, to which he himself belonged. This branch, according to 
his version, took its origin from LAI Khan, the eleventh in descent Lom Partap 
Singh. LAI Khan was not a Musalman, as his name would seem to imply ; 
his original name was LAI Singh, but having obtained the title of “ Khan” 
from Emperor Akbar, he substituted it for the patronymic Singh. His son, Sali 
VAlian, obtained from Shall Julian the zamimlari of sixty-four villages about 
Pahasu, and his grandson, Etmad Rue, embraced Islam in Aurangzeb's reign. 
Tho farmdn under which tho zamind&ri w as granted is dated the 17th Sfiavvdl 
1049 Hijri , and that document designates the estate as Parganah Salivahanpur. 
Ettn&d R&e lost, through his imbecility or carelessness, the estate during his 
lifetime, but Nfihar All Khan, the seventh in descent from him, recovered it in 
tho reign of Shah Alain. The farman granted by the last-named king is dated 
tlie 24tli of Safar 1188 Ilijrt, and it designates the estate as Talluqah Pitam- 
pur. How Nfdiar All Kkau and his nephew (Dundo Klnin) opposed the British 
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rule, and how their estates were confiscated and afterwards disposed of by Gov¬ 
ernment, has already been stated in pages 18 to 22 of this Memoir. Baqar All 
Klmn, great-grandson of Nahar All Khan, is now owner of twenty-two villages, 
called Talluqali Pindrawal, in this district. Mardan Alt Khan increased his 
property by means of purchase chiefly at auction sales, and his sons and grand- 
sons are now proprietors of one-hundred and twenty-four villages in this district 
and of about sixty in the districts of Matkrit and Aligarh. His principal des¬ 
cendants are:— 


Kour Vazir All Khan, son of Mar-... Talluqdar of Pfmpur ... 22 villages, 
dan All Khan. 


Zalifir All Klmn, ditto 

Ditto 

Dharnmpur, 

29 


Mahmud Ali Khan, ditto 

Ditto 

(Jhimtart ... 

42 

?? 

iSawiib Faiz Ali Kh&n, Bahadur ... 

Ditto 

Pahasu ... 

ai 

V 


0. 8. I., and four brothers, grandsons 
of Mardan All Khan. 


Besides the Lai Kli&ni family there are sev eral others of Musahmlu Badgft- 
jars in the district who were once possessed of large estates, hut are now 
of no consequence. The family of Kasair, which till very recently possessed the 
large Talluqah of Chakathal, lias dwindled into insignificance. The Talluqah is 
now possessed by Jwaht Baksb, Brahman, whoso father acquired »fc by purchase 
from Rant Malm Kour, whose servant he was. The validity of this purchase was 
disputed by Malm Kour, and after her In her sister Rattii Kour and others. 
After twenty years’ litigation the matter was finally settled by the Privy Council 
in favour of the purchaser’s son. The ease was one of the most remarkable which 
have arisen in the district. It has again been revived by HattXi Kour on some 
legal technicality. The family is called Sabitkhani, from the fact of its having 
boon converted by Nawwab Sfibit Klmn, the famous Governor of Koil, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. Another influential family of Badge jar Musal- 
mans (also Sabitkhani) was that of Pilklmim. Its influence ended with Kuo 
Daulat Singh, whose Talluqah was bought at auction by Mardan All Klmn in 
1815. 

Except some of tlie Lai Klianis, all the other Badgujar Musalm&ns still adhere 
to most of the Hindft customs. They do not intermarry in their own go/ra , or 
kill kine. They generally give two names, one Hindu and tlie other Muham¬ 
madan, to their children, and follow their Hindu kinsmen in painting and wor¬ 
shipping at their doors, on weddings, the figure of the Kalian woman, by virtue 
of whose blessing they believe tlieir ancestors originally acquired influence and 
power in this part of the country. 

Of the Hindi! Badgfijar families, the chief was that of Amlpslmltar, the rise 
and fall of which lias been mentioned in the chapter on principal towns (under 
Anftpshahar). Part&p Singh, the founder of tlie clan, had five sons, viz ,■ 
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(1.) Bn Rant P&l, whoso descendants are still owners of Talluqah MajhoIA, 
in the Budafin District. 

(2.) Budhan Deo, whose descendants are still owners of Talluqah Jadw&r, 
in the BadAAn District. 

(3.) HAthi ShAh, whose descendants are proprietors of Talluqah Naroli, 
in the MurAdabAd District. 

(4.) RAnuji, whose descendants hold Talluqah Baroli, in the Aligarh 
District. 

(5.) J&tfiji, whoso descendants are proprietors of Talluqahs ChatAri, Pah&sfi, 
Dharainpnr, and Dfinpur, in this district. 

Almost all the Badgftjars of Bulandshahar, whether Hindd or Musalm&n, are 
divided into five families, viz., (1) Lai Khani, (2) Ahmad KliAni, (3) Bikram 
KliAni, (4) KamAl KliAni, and (5) RAimAm. The Muhammadan designations 
were adopted during the reign of Jahangir. 

(b.) Bhdl —This clan is a spurious branch of the Solanki RAjp&ts. Their 
own assertion is that they are descendants of SArang Deo, a nephew of the 
Raj{l of Gujrat, who took service under Pritliiraj of Delhi, with whom he was 
distantly connected. S&rwig Deo being killed in the war which Prithiraj w r ag<*d 
against the ruler of Kanouj, his grandson was rewarded by the Delhi Rajfl 
with the fort of Kakour, thirteen miles south-west of Bulandshahar, togethor with 
the j&gir of eight villages around it. Sarang Deo’s great-grandson, named 
Iiamir Singh, took service with the Raj A of Kanouj, and obtained through 
him the title of BhAla Sultan (the lanco wielder) from Emperor ShahAb-uddiu 
Ghort. The puro descendants of Hamir are stilled called BhabA Sultan in tho 
Gorackpur District. Ivirat Singh, tho seventh in descent from Hamir, dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the expedition which Emperor Ghias-uddin took against 
tho Meos. W ith the Emperor’s permission, he took possession of eighty-four of the 
villages vacated by tho extirpated Meos in the vicinity of Bhoti ShahAbad, tho 
old head-quarters of Parganah Khurja. He settled himself at Arnia, a few 
miles to the south of Khurja, and divided the villages equally between himself 
and his cousins, who still resided at Kakour. During tho reign of Khizar Khan, 
\ho protege of Taimftr, when this district was attached to Subali Sambhal, KhAn 
Chaud, the seventh in descent from Kirat {Singh, embraced the Muhammadan 
religion to please DaryA KhAn Lodt, the Governor of the Sftbah, and thereby 
secured his right to one-half of the estate against his brother, who claimed tho 
whole. His Musalm&n name was MalhA KhAn. His son, L&d KhAn, and 
nephew, Narpat Singh, removed their head-quarters to KhurjA, when Emperor 
Akbar fixed the capital of the parganah at that town and gave them tho offico 
of ChouclhrAt. Tho descendants of these gentlemen are still styled Choudhris, 
whether Iliad As or MusalmAus. The chief of the Musulman branch is at pre¬ 
sent Kour Azam Ali Khan, proprietor of forty-four villages. In tho Hiadft 
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branch are Choudhrls Nonidh Singh, Udaya Singh, LAI Singh, and Bijaya 
Singh, who altogether possess 32^ villages. A very complicated dispute 
between the first two of these proprietors was the subject of a civil suit, which, 
after having passed through the Courts in India, reached the Privy Council in 
appeal, and was finally decided by that tribunal in 1870. This was one of tho 
remarkable suits in the district. It involved “a nice question of adoption,” and 
existed for many years. As a rule, this tribo havo adopted tho custom of widow 
marriage, and is on that account looked down upon by tho othor tribes. 

Colonel Tod’s list of the sixtoen branches into which the Solankts aro 
divided does not contain the BhAl or Blrnlu Sultan; and from the account of 
the parent stem given by him, MalliA Khan would appear to havo been tho 
ancestor of a large clan of Solankis who inhabited Multan and tho surrounding 
country, and who, undor tho designation of Langahas, w f ere opponents of tho 
Blmttis on their establishment in the Indian desert about tho ninth century A. I). 

(o.) Gahlot .—This tribe is undisputedly one of tho royal 3f>, and is divided 
into two principal brandies,—the Slwlhifi and tho AliAria. The dan in Buland- 
sh bar is of the SisodhiA branch. They occupy in large numbers tho north¬ 
western part of this and tho southern part of tho Mirath District. Hero they 
are proprietors of thirty-three villages, butnono of them is a large Talluqahdar or 
Rais of any consequence. It is well known that the MaliA liana of Udeypur in 
MewAr is tho head of the SisodhiA dan. They claim their descent from IShatru 
Ghan, half brother of Rama, and sometimes from Lava, one of tho sons of tho 
latter hero. Tho origin of tho name Gahlot is said to ho this, that when in tho 
sixth century of tho Christian era the ancestors of the Galliots were driven by 
NausherwAn from their capital (Ballablilpur in GujrAt), one of the queens took 
shelter in tho hills and there gave birth to a son, whom she called GuhAditya, 
from his being born in a guhd or cave. When this boy came to manhood lio 
possessed himself of the principality of Idar. Ono of his descendants wrested 
Cliitor from tho Rathors, and his progeny aro still rulers of that place. The 
word StsodhiA is wrongly supposed to bo a corruption of Shiva Sudhia, a 
devotee of tho god Shiva. It is derived from SLsodhA, tho town in which the 
first ancestor of tho clan settled, as AhAriA is from the town of Anandpur 
AhAr, near Udeypur. 

It is asserted that Partap Chand, Gahlot, tho conqueror of Cliitor, was 
married to a daughter or grand-daughter of NausherwAn, and hence the tradi¬ 
tion that the RAnAs of Udeypur are descendants of that Persian monarch. The 
Galliots of Bulandshahar state that their forefathers came hero with RAo 
Khuman, alias Gobind RAo, son of tho Raja of Chftor, to serve his brother-in-law, 
the famous Prithiraj of Dehli. This statement is probably correct, for Gobind 
Rao, Gahlot, is often named in the PrithirAj RaliAs as one of the principal leaders 
in the Dehli army. He is said to have taken his residence in MouzA DehrA, near 
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I.)ilsnfill, in tlio Mtrath District, and to have settled liis followers in sixty of the 
neighbouring villages, most of which are still held by the clan. Those Galliots 
are as good cultivators as their Jat neighbours. They behaved well during 
tho mutinies of 1857. As an invective, it is asserted that the tribe derives its 
name from gafddj a slave girl, who gave birth to their progenitor, but there is 
no foundation for tho truth of the story. The town of Gulaothi (originally, 
1 suppose, Gablot!,) was once in the centre of the Gahlot villages. 

(d.) Jddon of Yadova .—This is the ancient Lunar tribe so conspicuously 
mentioned in the Bhugwat and other Purans and included in the royal 36. It 
took its origin from Yadu, the eldest, son of Yayat, but was not of the primary 
consequence till the illustrious Krishna and his brother, Bulratn, became its 
leaders. The tribe originally occupied the Sursena District, the neighbourhood 
of Mat lira, and the village of Batesar on the Jumna in the Agra District was 
for some time their capital. After having killed Ivans, Krishna retired to Gujrat, 
where he established a strong principality and founded the city of DwarkA as 
its capital. The Yadavas took a prominent part in the war oi* the Mahabharat., 
but fell shortly afterwards into a civil war amongst themselves. The family 
strife was so desperate that not a single member of the large progeny of 
Krishna is said to have survived it. This is of course an exaggeration, but them 
seems no doubt that during the civil war and immediately after the earthquake 
which is said to have occurred at its end, a number of Yadavas escaped across 
the Indus, and some of* them returned in after times to Mathra and other places. 
Elphiustono says : 4 * 8<>mo Hindu legends relate that his (Krishna’s) sons wore 
obliged to retire beyond the Indus, and as those Kajputs who have come from that 
quarter in modern times to Sindh and Kaehare of his tribe of Yadu, the narra¬ 
tive seems more deserving of ere lit than at first sight, might appear. The more 
authentic account however (that of the Mahabharat itself) describes them as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of the Jamiia.” And again, the same 
historian says :—“ The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps tho 
only one which came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Krishna and of the 
purest Hindi! descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of' the 
Indus after the death of Krishna. One division (the Sam a) certainly came 
from the west in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindu before they 
crossed the Indus, and many of those who still remain oil the 'west, though now 
Muhammadans are allowed to be of Hind it descent.” 

Colonel Tod was decidedly of opinion that the Afghans are Yadfis, not Ya- 
hfidts or Jews. In his Annals of Jaisalmer he has very ably discussed tho sub¬ 
ject, and his conclusions are very much in accord with the traditions of the tribe. 
The progeny of Krishna, after their expulsion from DwarkA,, are said to have 
founded several new kingdoms on both sides of the Indus. The most powerful 
of these was the principality of Balicra, in tho hilly country called Jadou-ki- 
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Dfing, in the vicinity of the Indus. Raja (raj, of BaherA, extended his domi¬ 
nions westward and built the fort of Gajnt Ilo was killed at Gajnt in an 
invasion made by the kings of Rum ^Syria) and Khurasan, but his son SftlvA- 
han escaped and built, in the Panj&b, the city of Sfilviihanpur. Salvahan 
subsequently recovered possession of Gajnt, and his descendants ruled Afghanis¬ 
tan till the advent of the Musulnians from Arabistfm. The ChakattA or Oluigh- 
tat tribe of Mughals are supposed to be the descendants of Cliakitft, one of the 
great-grandsons of Salv&han, and a number of the present PatbAii clans aro 
said to have taken their origin from the progeny of that great Raja. In the eighth 
or ninth century, the Jadons were driven from the Punjab, and then they esta¬ 
blished themselves in the Lakh! jawjal, where they founded successively the 
towns of Tannot, Derawal and Jaisalmer. In the decline of their power seve¬ 
ral of the Jadons gave origin to Jut clans, anil several mixed themselves with 
other castes. The pure of the tribe were afterwards called Bhatti Jadons. 

During the late Si tafia expedition it, \sas discovered, in confirmation of 
Colonel Tod’s opinion, that a tribe of the Pathaus in the Yiisafzai country are 
still called Jadduns, and that their traditions describe them as originally a Ya<la¬ 
va colony from Gujrat. 

The Jadons of Bulandshahar belong to tin? clan which never strayed far 
beyond the ancient, limits of the Shrsena country. They were in possession of 
the kingdom of By an a tor a long time, and when expelled from there they 
established Karoii, Sri-Matlmi and Sabalgarli on the Chamlml* Jadons of this 
class are found in large numbers in the Districts of Mathra, Agra and Aligarh. 
In Bulandshahar they are proprietors of twenty villages and cultivating resi¬ 
dents of as many more. The present head of the clan in these provinces is 
the Raja of Awa Misa, in Zila Mathra. 

Sir Henry Elliot seems to have been misled into the supposition that the 
Jadons of these provinces have generally adopted the practice of* second mar¬ 
riage. The remark is correct in respect of some of the inferior branches, such 
as the NArali clan, which occupy twelve or fifteen villages in this district, and aro 
said to be descendants of Amur Singh, Jadon, of Bahorfibas, by a Nay an (barber 
woman), and of the Bagri clan about Bharat pur and Banda. There aro many 
other tribes who derive their origin from the Jadons, but go by other names. 
Several of the Jftt tribes were also originally Jadons, and the Sinsinvvals of 
Bharatpur arc the prominent among them. The Ahars, who occupy a number 
of villages in this district, also call themselves Jadons of an inferior stock. Ja¬ 
dons of these provinces intermarry sometimes with other Rajput tribes, but, as 
a rule, tliey retain the custom of intermarriage amongst themselves which pre¬ 
vailed at the time of Krishna, although they incur reproach for it from other 
Raj puts. As far as the J&dons of this district are concerned there is no widow 
marriage among them. 
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(?.) ChonnkarzAdah .—The assertion of this clan is that they are Jadons of 
the Knroli family, but according to a vulgar invective they are descendants 
of a Jfnlon by a chohl nr slave-girl. 13y their own tradition they settled at 
and in the vicinity of Jewar in this district in the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Samrat era, about 1010 A.D., when the Mewatis were the most 
numerous and detested caste in these parts. They were invited under their 
loader Dhfjpal Singh from Tahangur, near Bharafpur, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to take advantage of the opportunity of wresting from the persecuted 
Mewatis as many villages as they could. Dliupul and his descendants possessed 
themselves of seventy-eight villages, which subsequently formed a Chowr&si y 
and of which thirty-four are still held by the clan. During the Marhatt& 
and Jat rule, though of short duration, the Chounkars were dispossessed of 
several villages by their Jat neighbours. They are divided into two fami¬ 
lies,— the Arbhaiya and the Rawat, and are called Choudhris by way of distinc¬ 
tion. The house of Dayanatpur is the chief amongst the Arbhaiyas, and that 
of Jewar amongst the Uuwats. Both behaved loyally during the mutinies of 
18f>7, and were rewarded in landed property by Government. Amongst the 
Bavvats, Choudiiri liar JSaliae {Singh of Jewar is the most respectable at pre¬ 
sent. 

(f) Bhattl or Jaisicdr .—Tin's is one of the Jtulou clans which returned from 
beyond the Indus in the seventh or eighth century. They settled first in the 
Punjab and afterwards in the Indian desert about Jaisulmer. A large number 
of them were converted to Muhammadanism by Emperors Qiitab-uddin and 
Ahi-uddin. Jaisulmer is still held by the Hindi! Bhattis, but their brethren in 
the Ilissar District have mostly become Muhammadans. The Bhattis, or rather 
Ja is wars as they are called, after having left their home of Bulandshahar, de¬ 
clare that they earnehere under their leader Kansal, and according to some under 
the brothers Deo and Karev, in the time of Prithiraj, and that, as usual, they 
took possession of a number of villages after having ousted their Meo occupants. 
The present town of Kasnah is said to have been founded by the abovenamed 
Kfmsal, and to have remained for several generations the capital of his descend¬ 
ants. They once possessed 3fi0 villages on both sides of the Jarnmt. A major¬ 
ity of the clan have becomeGujars. The Rajplit Jaiswars are now proprietors of 
forty villages in this district, but none of them is of any note. They are divid¬ 
ed into two elans,—ric., Bleatti proper and Jaiswar. The former, whose lead¬ 
ing family resides in Mou/ai Dhom, near Dadri, is the superior of the two, the 
other clan having adopted the custom of intermarrying with the spurious Raj¬ 
puts. The Gitjar and Musalnnm Bhattis behaved badly in the mutinies of 1857 
and lost their estates on that account; the principal amongst the former were 
the descendants of Kao Dargaht Singh of Dadri, and amongst the latter the 
proprietors of Til Regain pur. 
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(g.) Bais. One of the Stiraj Yansli tribes and reckoned amongst tho 
selected 36. They say that they came here from Dondia Kherain Ondh dur- 
ing the time of the Muhammadan kings of Debit, and settled in Karatibas on 
the right bank of the Ganges. The house of Karan bus is considered as one of 
established respectability. Its members are now proprietors of eighteen villages 
in Parganahs Dibhai and Aniipshaliar. They behaved well during tho mutiny 
of 1857. The ancient home of those Rajputs was Mfilwa, and tho most re¬ 
nowned among their ancestors was Salvahan, the founder oft ho JShaka era. 

(h.) Prumdr or Panwdr . — One of the Fire-sprung Rajpftfc tribes. Tho 
great Vikram and Blioj, of Ujain, wore the most remarkable of the Rajas of 
this tribe. In the District of Uulaudslialinr they possess only four villages. 
They came hero during tho reign of the Tughlaq dynasty and settled at Mouztl 
Kahra, of Parganali Baran. The descendants oi* Svam Singh, the founder 
of the K&lir& family, till recently held the copper Sauad which was granted to 
him b}' the Tughlaq emperor. 

An inferior branch of this tribe are the Khidmatias or Chobdars, who are 
supposed to be the offspring of a Panwar by a low-caste woman. Foo l or water 
touched by a Kliidniatia is not eaten by any liigh-easte Hindu. They are pro¬ 
prietors of four villages in Parganali Banin and intermarry among themselves. 
According to the “ Ayni-i-AkbaiT 1 a thousand men of this tribe guarded the 
environs of tho palace of Akhar. With regard to their characteristics, Abul 
Fazl says :— a the tribe was formerly notorious for cunning and roguery, and 
w former monarchs deemed them incorrigible, but now by lfis Majesty's disci¬ 
pline they are famous for their good order and honesty.” Their chief was 
called I\hid mat llue. 

(i.) Tonwar .—This tribe belongs to tho Lunar race and claims its descent 
from Tomhar, the grandson of Shatiuiik and great-grandson of Jamncjaya. 
Princes of this tribe arc said to have reigned at Delhi, after the Mahfiblutral, 
for 1,783 years, after which they wen; dispossessed by some other dynasty. 
According to the Ayin-i-Akbari, Anik Pal re-established the Tomvar dynasty, and 
the sovereignty of Delhi remained in his line for 137 years, viz. y from Samrnt 
421) to 866. Ballad Pal, the tenth Baja of the dynast y, is said to have founded 
tho town of Bhadsanali, which together with *45 other villages in Parganahs 
P&th and Garlnnuktcsar are still inhabited by bis descendants. The Ton wars 
of Bulandsliahar belong to the branch of Ballad Pal. A largo number of them 
are Musalmans, who state that their ancestor, Nilgai Singh, was punished for 
some fault by Emperor Qutub-uddtn Ebak with the loss of an car and with 
forcible conversion. Bucha Nagal (hamlet of the earless), a village about four 
miles to the west of Bulandsliahar, is said to have been founded by tho above- 
named N&gal Singh, and it was till very recently inhabited by the Tonwar Musal- 
m&ns. These Musalmans intermarry now with the Jhojlias, a low class of 
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Muhammadan converts, and arc for that reason expunged from the Rftjpftfc 
list. 

Tho Hind ft Ton wars of Bara], seven miles north from Bulandshahar, mis¬ 
behaved during the commotion of 18f>7, and were punished on that account 
with the forfeiture of their landed property ; the whole village was confiscated 
and granted in reward to Baja Govind Singh of Hfttras. 

(j.) Cliowluhis. — Tin’s is one of the four Fire-sprung races, and it is included 
in the royal 36 tribes. The illustrious Prithiraj was the most renowned Rajft of 
the tribe. Their ancient seat was Sambhar, on tho hanks of the salt lake of tho 
same name near Ajmer, but they aequired the sovereignty of Delhi and Ajmer 
through adoptimi. 

All the Chowhuu clans in the North-Western Provinces claim their descent 
from the twenty-one grand-nephews of Prithiraj. Nimrunft, in the Alwar terri¬ 
tory, is now the chid'’seat of the? tribe in its original name, though the Haras 
of Kota and Bftndi and the Klncht* of Baghogarh are also pure Chowhfms. In 
the Bulandshahar District the elan is said to have settled at Senthft, twelve miles 
north of Damn, a few years after tho overthrow of their dynasty at Delhi. 
A colony ot them removed in after years from Sentha to Badli, across the Jatmia, 
and again from Badli to Chaiahra, on the left hank of that river. Ka! A, a member 
of the Badli family, was married to a daughter of the Ton war zamindar of Band. 
With tho aid of the Tonwars, and of his own kinsmen at JSentha, Kalu took 
])ossession of several Tagft villages around Agoutft and his abode in that village. 
He and his son were beheaded, on the complaint of the Tagas, by the Governor 
of Sikandarubad. llis grandson, Pat raj, assassinated the governor, and to 
escape the consequences embraced Islam at the instance of the emperor. Patraj 
was not only pardoned the offene«\ but also taken into the imperial favour and 
rewarded with the title of Arakrai and the proprietorship of thirty-two villages 
belonging to the Tagas. 

These thirty-two villages constituted the fatuous Battisa of the A gout ft Chow- 
bans. Eight of them were held by tho descendants of Patraj and twenty-four 
by tho progeny of his three Hindu brothers. This fraternity grew very turbu¬ 
lent during the decline of the Mughal Empire; the Marhattft Government was 
obliged on their account to remove the head-quarters # of the parganah from 
Sonthft to Agoutft. Very few of the original thirty-two villages are now owned 
by the Chowhftns, but their total landed property in the district consists of forty- 
live villages, viz., 17 in Parganah Agoutft, 8 in Parganah Khurjft, 16 in Parga¬ 
nah Dadri, 2 in Parganah Sikandarftbftd, and 2 in Parganah Dankour. The 
Chowhftns of Sadarpur and Chalahrft, iri Parganah Dftdrl, have adopted widow 
marriage, and have therefore been expelled from the tribe. 

From the genealogy of tho Main purl Itajfts given by Mr. Growse in his 
memorandum on the castes of that district, it appears that Rftjft Dalel Singh, who 
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died about forty years ago, was of the A gout a family. He bad been adopted 
by the widow Riint of Sultan Singh of Mainpuri. 

(k.) Dor .—This clan is a branch of the Pramar tribe, and they profess to 
have como bore at the end of the tenth century from the middle Puab. Every 
tradition confirms their having been the most powerful pen]do between KoiPund 
Miratli during the whole of the eleventh and a part of the twelfth century. I tar¬ 
da tta Dor was the ruler of the district at the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s ninth 
expedition, and almost all the old torts, now ruins, in this district are believed to 
have been built by him or his descendants. On the decline of the Dor power tho 
Mina Meos took possession of a largo number of their villages in the middle of 
the twelfth century, blit their power was not completely broken until the in¬ 
vasion of Shaliab-uddin Ghori. Shortly before the said invasion the Badgujars 
had expelled them from the parganahs in the south and east of Bulamhhahur, 
and tho Galliots had treated thorn in the same way in the western parganahs. 
The tribe is almost extinct in this district ; they hold now only small shares in 
two villages of Parganah Ah fir and one of Parganah Dihai, and their Muham¬ 
madan kinsmen a small share in the town of Bulandshahar. (See Baiun iu 
Chapter V.) 

(l.) Jlargld .—This is a spurious branch of the Lunar stem. They are included 
in the miscellaneous class of Gorwa, or Rajputs who practise widow marriage. 
Their own tradition is that they are descendants of the brothers Prig Pal and 
Bhatti Pal, who emigrated from Indor in Mfdwa and settled at Chains a on tho 
right border of the Jumna, in the Delui District, during the time of Prithirnj. 
From Chainsa Drig Pal is said to have removed his hoad-(juarters to Waihlnah 
in Parganah Dankour, and Bhatti Pal to Wair in Parganah Sikandarfibad. The 
clan occupies now fifty-two villages, of which thirty-two are in this district; and 
twenty across the Jamnfi. A large number of them have been Musalmfins since 
Aurangzeb’s time. As a rule, the Barglas, both Ilimlfl and Musalmitn, are a 
misconducted tribe, and they were disloyal during the mutiny of 18o7. Their 
chief villages, Wailanah and Wair, together with eight ‘others, were confiscated 
to Government and then sold by auction or given iu reward to others. 

(rn.) Kachicdhd .—This tribe claims its descent from Kush, ono of the two 
sons of R&m Chandra, and is among tho royal 3G. Their original country was 
Narwar, whence a colony settled at Amcr, modern Jaipur, in the middle of tho 
tenth century A. D. A sub-colony emigrated to the Dufib during the sove¬ 
reignty of the Dors and occupied a number of villages in Parganahs Baran and 
Sny&nah. They are now proprietors of only three villages in Parganah Khurjfl 
and cultivators of two in Parganah Baran. 

The Raj&s of Jaipur and Alvvar in RajpfitanR and of Lahar and Rampur& 
in tho Jbknsi Division are of this tribe. Kachwfihas of the An tar bed (Dufib) 
arc often mentioned in the Prithlraj Balm to have assisted the Dehlt army 
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under their lcade Pijjfin R&o. We find no large colony now of the clan in the 
Duab, and it is probable therefore that the Kacliwahas of this district were meant 
by the author of the Ralisk. 

(n.) Khattrt .—It is difficult to determine the proper place for this tribe in 
the list of IlindCi castes. Their own traditions show them to be pure Kshattris, 
but those traditions are not supported by authentic record, nor admitted by 
others to be true. Their assertion is that while Parasram was persecuting the 
Kshattris some of their women and children took shelter with the Brahmans, 
who saved them by having declared before the persecutor that they belonged to 
their family, and by admitting them to mess with themselves. The Saraswat 
Brahmans still partake of food cooked by a Khattri, and this fact is brought 
forward in corroboration of the truth of the tradition. The sanskdr (religious 
ceremonies) of the tribe, are more regular than those of tho Rajputs, and this 
circumstance is also in their favour. But, on the other hand, the want of writ¬ 
ten authority to support the tradition, and the entire exclusion of the caste from 
tho Rajput tribes, are arguments against them. 

There is no doubt that all the Khattri elans are, comparatively, modern 
emigrants from the west, or the vicinity of the Indus. It is also an undisputed 
fact that the Saraswat of the- fivefold division of the Pancli Gour Brahmans 
and priests of the Khattris are very particular in their religious observances, but 
indifferent as regards partaking of* food prepared by persons of other castes, 
lienee, if the Khattris are so scrupulous in the observance of ceremonies, and if 
the Saraswat Brahmans mess with them, these circumstances do not prove them 
to bo Rajputs, The 1 !* peculiar customs and modern emigration would rather 
indicate them to be one of* the several Hindu tribes which occupied the Trans- 
Indus regions at the time of Alexander's advent. Might they not be the Xathri , 
who are recorded by the Greek historians to have been on the Chimlb when 
Alexander invaded the Punjab ? 

Tho most prominent Khattri family in Zila BulamPhahur is that of Ahrnud- 
garh. It was founded by Raja Madhoram, whom Madhpji Seindhia had re¬ 
warded with tlu' jtiyir of Alnnadgarh. By the treaty of* December, l<SOd, thejd^V 
was confirmed for the sons of the assignee, who were to pay quit-rent upon it. 
The last of the sons of Madhoram died in 1870, when the jdjir was resumed and 
its revenue settlement made with his heirs. 

Lalfi Ilarsukh Rae, Muklitar of the Ktichesar family, was an influential anl 
wealthy Khattri at Bulamlshaher. Ilis nephews, Cliunui L;ll and Go pal Rile, 
and an illegitimate son, have succeeded to his estates. Chunni Lai K the lead¬ 
ing pleader of the Muusifs Court at l>iikindshahar,and Gopal Rae is a Tahsildar 
in the Saharaiipur District. A community of* BlnltiiX Khattris inhabit a largo 
quarter of the town of Sikaudarabud. Cloth-selling is their chief profes¬ 
sion. 
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///.— Wiixi/a. 

Under tlie fourfold division of the Hindi! classes the Yaisya wore the tillers of 
the soil, keepers of cattle herds, and traders in general. The Banias are now con¬ 
sidered the pure Yaisya, although the majority of them claim their descent from 
Kshattri progenitors. The Aliirs are sometimes counted under this class, not¬ 
withstanding the existence of authorities which place them among Sudras. 

Baniti. —This word is derived from the Sanskrit Banij, which means t6 trade.” 
As a class, the Banias in this country are characterized as cunning, faithless and 
pusillanimous. Numerous proverbs and anecdotes are current all over the coun¬ 
try in illustration of these characteristics. 

(a.) Agavwal .—This is the most numerous and prominent elan among 
Bani&s, and is divided into two branches, viz., the Bisa or lull caste, and the 
Dasa or half caste. They claim their descent, from Baja Uggrascn, Kshattri,tho 
founder of Agroha, now a ruined city in the Sirsa District. The date of Uggru- 
sen’s reign is not known, but is supposed to he a few centuries after tho war of tho 
Mahfibharat. It is asserted that lie laid eighteen sons, of whom seventeen were 
married to as many daughters of Basuki, the serpent king, and the eighteenth 
connected himself with the (jour Brfihmans. Kadi of these sons established 
a separate gotra (elan), and these gotrna are st ill extant. The eighteenth be¬ 
came the priest of his brothers, and all renounced the military profession on ac¬ 
count of its involving manslaughter. It. is highly probable from this tradition 
that the Aganvfds arc the offspring of a Kshattri father by a foreign mother, for 
Biisuki or Vasuki is believed to have been the leader of a raco from beyond 
the Indus. 

The city of Agrolift was captured and destroyed by Shahilb-uddin Gliori 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century, and the emigration of the A gar wills 
to different provinces dates from that time. In remembrance of their descent 
from serpent ancestresses the A gar wills still call a serpent by no other namo 
but that of Mama, or maternal unde, and keep certain festival days expressly 
for its worship. 

The Dasas are said to he the progeny of the slave-girls of Uggrascn, and 
are called Qadiini Dasa, to distinguish them from the new half castes. They 
are also designated Raja-ki-binldari (the Raj .Vs brotherhood), from tho circum¬ 
stance of Ratan Chaml Dasa having obtained the title of Raja and tho post of 
Deputy Vazir in the reign of Farrukhser at Dehli. Ratan Chand was a resident 
of one of the Sayad towns of Muzuflarhagar and a neighbour of the 8 ay ad Vazirs 
of Farrnkser. From his time the ofliee of Qunfingo of most of the parganahs 
in this and the neighbouring districts has been held by the Da si A gar will as. 
The new Dasils are the Agarwals who have been excommunicated on account of 
their misconduct chiefly in matrimonial matters. They form a separate class 
among themselves. 
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The pure or Bis& Agarwals hold in this district the proprietorship of forty 
eight villages, and the following among them are the richest bankers:— 

Toder Mai Dhanirani of Thoril. 

Lokinan Kunjman of Ahmad pur. 

Ohiranji Lai of Aurungitb&d. 

A midland of Kliurjd. 

Dhanraj Ganeshi Lai of ditto. 

Jogtrum Plml (hand of ditto. 

Some of the pure Agar wills follow the Jain religion and some the orthodox 
Hindu, hut this difference of religions does not interfere with their messing 
together or intermarrying with each other. The Qadimf Dastus are exclusively 
followers of the orthodox faith. 

(b.) Baranw&L —A good deal has already been recorded about this tribe in 
the chapter on towns, under Duran or Bulandshahar. It will suffice here to say 
that, like the Agarwfds, the Burunwuls claim their origin from Kshattris. By 
the census report of ltffio it appears that, there are more than twenty thousand 
persons of tliis elan in the districts of Muradabud, Mirzftpur, Banaras, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Azamgarh, and Jounpur, and as they all point to Baran to he the ancient 
seat of their forefathers, the fact shows the antiquity of the town of Baran or 
Bulandshahar. Thoeniigrat ion of* the tribe to t he above districts is assigned to the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq, of whose tyranny they were the selected victims. 

From their own traditions the Barunwals seem to he descendants of Raj& 
Alabama, the founder of Bulandshahar. They were Qanlingos of the parganah 
from Akbar's time till the year 1S44. One of their family became a Musahn&n 
in the reign of Aurang/.cb, and his descendants were for some time the most 
wealthy and influential residents of BuhiTidshahar. They still hold some maatl 
patches and the village of Chaiulpur in the vicinity of the town, while their 
Hindu kinsmen are proprietors of a Ganj, a Same, and several valuable houses 
in the town, and of two or three villages in the Parganah of Baran. 

Jealousy being the predominant quality of the clan, they are generally on 
had terms with their neighbours. 

(<\) Rohtttku —This class of Banifis claim their descent from a Raja Rabat, 
who is said to have founded the famous city and fort of Rolitasgarli. The town 
of Sayatiah in this district is their chief place of abode, and some of them are 
opulent hankers. Shadirntn, the richest, man in Sayanah, is the leader of the 
clan. Ho has recently purchased the proprietorship of three or four villages in 
the district 

As far as the observance of religious rites is concerned, the Rohtakis are 
ahead of the Agarwals. 

(tl.) ChaimnL —This is considered a very low caste among Banias. Till 
very recently, all the higher castes refused to eat or drink things touched by a 
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Chouseni, but their rising wealth and influence are now fast doing away with 
the prejudice. They call Mathrfi the home of their forefathers, and they aro 
very numerous in the southern parganahs of this district. Their progenitor is 
said to have been Clianur, the most powerful of the wrestlers of Kaja Ivans, 
the enemy of Krishna; but Clianur was progenitor of the Chamars also, and 
this is probably the reason why Chousenis are considered so low. One tradi¬ 
tion calls them the descendants of Baja Pliomla, of (■lniiulen,hy an unmarried 
woman named Kundalia, but it seems unfounded. 

The Chausonis are proprietors of five villages in this district, and some of 
them are very opulent money-dealers. 

(c.) Dhusar .—This elan was always reckoned in the Bania division ; even 
ITaiinu or IlemrAj, Dhusar, the earliest opponent of Akbar's rule, went by no 
other title but that of Baqqal. But now they lay claim to a place in the Brah- 
inanical list. They lmve made out several stories in support of the claim, but 
none of thorn is admitted as true by the Brahmans. Having failed in inducing 
the other castes to call them Brahmans, they have adopted a new name for 
their caste, viz., Bhargava, or descendants of Brigit, which means, hut indirectly, 
a Brahman. They call themselves the offspring of Chimmnn Ivishi, and do- 
rive the name of the caste from Mount Dlmsi, where the Kishi is said to have 
dwelt. The assertion is not upheld by tin* reliable authorities, and no good 
reason is shown why they remained so long out of the Biahmanical list if thoy 
were really the legitimate offspring of the abovenamed Ivishi. 

The town of Bewuri is exclusively the place whence the Dhusar families, 
now found in different parts of the country, are said to have emigrated. The 
emigration in a majority of cases took place immediately after the overthrow 
of HaimiVs power or his death. 

In this district Jhajhar is the only town in which any considerable number 
of Dhusars resido. Penmanship is their pi incipal profession; tiny have boon 
Qammgos of two parganahs in tin’s district and of many others in other dis¬ 
tricts, since the time of tlio last Patlian emperor, whose prime minister the 
abovemeiitioiied liaimt! was. 


1V, *— Sudra. 

The ordinary duty of a Sudra, according to the Hindi! Shitstar, was to Borvo 
the three higher classes, but in time of distress they were permitted to become 
artizans or handicraftsmen. It is difficult to discover now the designations un¬ 
der which the different SAdra castes went in ancient days, or the equivalents 
of those designations under the existing system. A number of mixed classes 
are evidently included in the present Sudra lists, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that all the twelve kamins (menials) provided for the service of each village 
community by the Hindi! system of administration were Sftdras. Although 

22 
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the number and names of the kmmns are not everywhere the same, yet the fd- 
lowing twelve an* found in the majority of lists :— 


1. Tho Kaistha, or accountant. 

7. 

The Gliatik, or huntsman. 

2. Tho NApif, or barber. 

8 . 

Tlio Rnjak, or washerman. 

3. The Kumhar, or potter. 

9. 

Tho Malin, or garland-maker. 

4. The Dhatmik, or smith. 

10 . 

The Bhat, or genealogist. 

5. The Banihaki, or carpenter. 

11. 

Tlu* ChamAr, or worker in leather. 

0. The 1 Hiimar, or fisherman. 

12. 

The Vaidya, or physician. 

Kuril of thcM) cartes is sometimes 

called 

Siidra and sometimes a Lom or 


iViti Bo.n (mi\ed class). Them is a well-grounded conjecture that the Sudras 
were 11 1 <^ aborigines of India, but the Brfihmnns will not admit it. The follow¬ 
ing an? the principal Sudra castes in the Bulandshahar District. 

(a.) Alrir or Abhlr. — With reference to the profession of cattle-keeping 
which tliU t ribe Ibllowo I in an *icnt times, they are sometimes reckoned in the 
Vaisya class, Imt. in the prophetic portion ol* the Bhugwut they are said to be 
ttio futun* Su Ira sovereigns of Magadh. Maim (‘.alls an Abhir the offspring 
of a Brahman by a woman of the Ambasht or medical class, and the Brahma 
PurAn says he is born of a Vaisya mother by a Kshattri father. The Ahirs 
who plundered Arjun and the YiVlava ladies in th(‘ vicinity of the Sindh river, on 
their way from Dwark/i to MathrA, are in every PurAn styled Sudras. In fact, 
there are. more autliorities in favour of the Ahir being counted among Sudras 
than for raising him to the Vaisya class. They have everywhere adopted the 
custom of wiMow marriage and of hnqqd pdnt with the Jats and Gujars, and 
this i.M an additional ground for their being entered in the Sudra class. They arc 
divided into three clans, each of which claims its origin from the Kshattris. 
The Nan i Vainhi arc the progeny oi Nan-1, the adaptive father of Krishna, 
and tin* Ya lu Yansi arc a sub livi>i.m of them. The third division is styled 
GwAI Yanslii, or the cowherd caste. In the Bulandshalmr District, Ahirs are 
proprietors of twenty-one villages in Parganahs SikandanibAdand AgotitA, and 
thejract is called their Chotrhisa. They pretend to be descendants of a (.-how- 
ban of K«»t Kandhera, and attribute their degradation to his having married 
t\vo daughter of an Alur of Path. They are much more orderly than their 
brethren of the Ktah and Mainpuri Districts, and nearly as good cultivators 
as the Juts in their immediate neighbourhood. They behaved well during the* 
mutiny, and their chief man, named Than Singh, of Kota, was rewarded by Gov¬ 
ernment with some lauded property and a khilat of Its. 500. 

(h.) Ah >f\~ Then* are sev eral villages inhabited by this tribe in the Bu- 
lundsliahar District. They claim their origin from J ad on Rajpftts, bat aro 
simihw to the Aides and Juts in their customs. They are supposed to be a 
branch of the Ahir tribe, w ith whom they join in smoking the huqqct. They 
wuoko and mesa with Juts aud Gujars also. They call Rukclkliand their home, and 
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State that tlieir ancestors, after their emigration from that province, settle! first on 
the right side of the Jamnii, and subsequently, in the reign of the Afghan em¬ 
perors, in the jangal about six miles to the west of lhirau. The first town 
built and inhabited by the tribe was called Ahra, whieh in aftertimos was 
corrupted into Adah, and remained the seat of a pargannh for liearlv throe 
hundred years. A liars are as good cultivators as Juts and Aliirs. They are 
still proprietors of eighteen villages in Parganahs Sikandaraba l and lV«dri, 
and were of seven more in the commencement, of the Brit ish rule. They suppose 
the Aliirs to be inferior to them, but the Aliirs repay the compliment. 

(c.) J&ts. -This tribe lias very appropriately been railed 44 interest big.'* 
It deserves the title from its being the subject of a research regard i.g its 
identity or otherwise with the classical Goto, V uehi or Yuthi; it is interesting 
for its peculiar customs, and it is interesting for its rapid growth in Upper 
India. 

To search for anv information regarding the JAN in the old Sanskrit books 
is useless, fbi the tribe is nowhere distinctly or directly mentioned in them. 
They usually call themselves degraded. Rajputs, an 1 this is not altogether incor¬ 
rect, hut the conjecture as to their being emigrants from beyond tin* Himalaya 
is also well founded. It U mi lisputed that the Sinsin wnl Juts of Bharatpur are 
the descendants of a dad«m, and the Thakrcle dais of a Uhowlu\n. Similarly, 
there are many other Jat elans who have undeniably descended from Ihrphts 
}>v women of inferior stocks. A number of popular legends show that, in former 
times several Rajput princes a lmit.te 1 dat and Gtijar wonnm into thoir zan<t- 
tirjh on aeeounl of their graceful appearance or bodily strength, and the pro¬ 
geny of these women became .Jats or Gujars; but it is also it fact that sew ml 
of the dal elsms claim no Rajput parentage, hut call themselves the pun? dais. 
The chief among these, are the Ponift, who believe their progenitor to have 
sprung from the Jatd (minted hair) of Mulia leo at Mount Kailas. This mount 
is, we know, situated in Chinese Thibet, not far from the place when? the Octe 
wen* found bv the Greek historians, an 1 it is by no means unreasonable to con¬ 
jecture that the Ponias arc a clan of the Gete. The traditions of certain other 
clans are to the purport that Garli Gajni in the west (the Ghazni of Afghan¬ 
istan most probably) was their ancient home. This corroborates the above 
conjecture. The Tnzuk TaunAri and other old histories also show that the 
Jilts of Sciwlh and Punjab were recognized by the Tartar invaders to be of 
the sann tribe whieh inhabited certain parts of Turkistan. 

ponia, by whieh name one of the pure Jat clans goes, is also the name of 
a species of snakes, and when there is ample proof to sh >w that India was 
once invaded by the Nugvaushis (serpent race), commonly called Takshak (also 
a kind of snake) from the west, it is highly probable that the Juts are one of 
the Takshak (Scythian) tribes. The annals of Jaisalmcr, examined by Colonel 
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Tod, clearly show that most elans of the Jftts descended from the Jadon tribe 
when tlie latter were in possession of the Punjab. 

In the native lists Juts are uniformly classed with the Sudras, although it is 
never denied that some of them are degraded Rajputs. 

Some authors have wrongly supposed that ♦Jut*' formerly intermarried with 
Rajputs. Idosv could such l»e the cases when they indulged not only in the 
widow marriage of their own class hut also in the custom of marrying widows 
ol* all other castes, whetlcr lower or higher than their own ? 

The two ehh'f divisions of the .Kits are the Hole an l the Dho, or the Deswal 
and Paeluolah rc-je*eti\rlv. The former arecoimdered the superior of the two, 
and they almost everywhere practise female infanticide. Till very recently, one 
division did not intermarry or mess with the other, hut now there is very lit¬ 
tle distinction between them in the Ruhelkhand Districts, and in the Dual), 
too, there have been instances, though comparatively lew, of intermarriages. 
As a rub 1 , the llele have no great objection to marry the daughter of a Dho, 
but they hesitate in giving him their own daughter. The Dhe observe eta- 
tain domestic rites which are contrary to the rites of other Hindu castes, and 
this is quoted by the llele as an index to their low origin. One of these rites 
is, that at their weddings the Dho bridegrooms wear the achra (or veil), while 
tlio llele, like Rajputs and other high castes, wear the mnur (or coronet). The 
Dhe, moreover, cat from in earthen dishes, which custom is rather Muham¬ 
madan than Hindu. 

The chief cause ol’ the distinction between the two divisions is that the Hole** 
are old emigrants and the Dhe new from their home. The Jilts of Buiaudsha- 
liar are all of the licit* ela^s, and their traditions show that they came here at 
different times and in different clans from Hariana and beyond to settle as cul¬ 
tivators of the soil. Their acquisition of lauded property does not date beyond 
the middle of the past century, when during the short ascendancy of Suraj Mai. 
of Bharatpur, they wrested the proprietorship of the villages within their pale. 
The conspicuous characteristics of the tribe arc a strict union amongst them¬ 
selves, euurago for sell-defence, and industry in agricultural pursuits, A Jut 
witness is generally untrustworthy, more especially in disputes between one of 
his own clan and a stranger, lie has some regard for honour, but very little or 
none for future reward or punishment. In bodily appearance he is distinguish¬ 
ed from other castes by a fair complexion and a stalwart figure. In the mutiny 
of 1 <S;i 7, »Jats of this district, as of others, generally displayed courage in self- 
defence and loyalty ton arils the British Government. They possess now 200 
villages here, of which Id were obtained in reward from Government for good 
services in the mutiny. 

The most prominent Jut family is that of Kuchesar, which owns the proprie¬ 
torship of 112 villages here, besides several iii the Miratk District. It belongs 
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to the clan calle \ Dallal, and was founded by four brothers, who emigrated from 
Mandoti, in Hariiiua, about 180 years ago. The names of the brothers wore 
Bhufil, Jagratn, Jatrnal, and Gurwfih. The first three settled in Mou/ah Ohit- 
sonah, Parganah Sayanah, and the fourth in Chandousi, of Zila Muradabud. 
Chatter Singh, the fourtli in descent from Bhufil, took service under Mir/.sl 
Ali Beg, Jfhjirddt' of Chitsonah. lie rose 1 from a mitijaddum to a surtmrah- 
kdr of the j'btir, and on thv jdmrddrs death took advantage of tin* disorganiza¬ 
tion which then prevailed to make himself master of the estate. llis sons 
Riimdhan Singh and Magnt Ham joined the Bharat pur troops in tho campaign 
undertaken by Jawahir Singh in retaliation of his father Suraj Mai's death, 
against Debit, but Yazir Najib-ud-dowhih coerced Chuttar Singh to recall them. 
Being men of courage and influence lie took them into favour, and conferring 
on them the title of Jiao and ille/dy/V of Mou/.ali Kuchesar, appointed them to 
the Chormuri olfiee for nine of the surrounding parganahs. They now possessed 
themselves of a large nutnher of villages, chiefly in Parganahs Sayanali, Hath, 
and Tliuuah Farida. After the reverses which 1 ho Bharatpur troops met in tho 
campaign tho Jat influence began todeeline, ami the merchants of Mouzah Mukrl, 
near Sayanali, complained to Vfrasayab Khan, governor <if Koil, of tho oppression 
to which they had been subjected by Kfundlianand Magni Ham. The governor 
invaded and sacked Kuchesar and took Hatndhau and Magnt Ham prisoners. 
He confined them in the fort of Aligarh, but they made their escape and presented 
themselves 1 adore tho commander of the. Marhatta .force at Hi uigliat, who appointed 
them to the AmiLdiip of the parganahs about. Muradabal. At; the latter place 
they collected their adherents, and wide AfnWivab Khan was engaged in the 
measures for his own defence they recovered possession of Kuchesar. This 
occurred about the year 1782. Magnt Ham died three or four years after¬ 
wards, and as he was the chief of the family, his seal and the amulet, which 
contained a description of the place where the treasure of the family was buried, 
remained in possession of bis widow. The treasure was said to be four crorcs of 
rupees, and KamdJiau Singh was anxious to get possession of it as well as of the 
seal. The only condition on which the widow agreed to deliver the .seal and 
amulet to her brother-in-Jaw was that he should marry her. Kfimdhan Singh 
accepted tho condition, but as soon as lie bad obtained the coveted articles ho 
repudiated it. In 171)0, he got from the king's officers the nm<j trrart lease of tho 
Parganahs of Puth, Sayanali, Thanah Farida, and Tallmpihs Datianali and Said- 
pur, besides tli ejdgir of Kuchesar, at an annual jarncl of forty thousand rupees. 
The lease and jatjir were confirmed by Mirza Akhur Shall, the heir-apparent of 
Shall Alain, in 1203 JJijri (1704 A. D.), and again by the British Government 
in 1803. Hatndhau Singh was a very unscrupulous and cruel man. It is a 
belief of the people that the Kuchesar family will never be happy, for its found¬ 
ers were guilty of the grossest crimos. Riimdhan Singh first fixed a monthly 
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allowance of R$. 210 for his nephews (seven sons of Magni R;\m) an 1 afterwards 
attempted their assassination. After two or three of the brothers and nephews 
had been assassinated, the remainder fled to Sehra, and thence to Mirath, 
where they laid their grievances before Dayaji, the MarhattA. governor. Dayaji 
gave them the mwjarrari lease of some villages in the vicinity of Mirath. 
They afterwards obtained an authoritative decree in their favour for continuance 
of the allowance. Tim grandsons and great-grandsons of Magni Ram reside 
now in .several villages of this and the Mirath Districts. Kao K&mdhan Singh 
died, in 1*15, in the MJratli Jail, where lie was a prisoner on account of balance 
of revenue. The muptrrarf then lapsed, and its villages wore settled with their 
respective proprietors, hut the jdgir of Kiuhcsar was confirmed in perpetuity 
in favour of the heirs of Ram Ilian Singh. 

Fat tali Singh, son and successor of Ramdhan, was gifted wit h extraordinary 
qualities for increasing his wealth and possessions. Within a few years after the 
abolition of the mujirr in he acquired by one in *uns or another the proprie¬ 
torship of almost all the villages included in the lease and of many more besides. 
Hal it not been for Ib.ilullab Khan, Talltiqahdar of Khan pur, who wis an 
inveterate enemy of the Kuchoiar family, and who thwarted Fattah Singh's 
plans in many instances, the latter, it i> believed, would have made himself 
master of great- many villages more. Fattah Singh died in lS.’W, leaving a 
largo treasure and an extensive zamurhiri to Ins only son, Balia lnr Singh. 
Kiio Balia lur Singh increased the property by adding to it *J<> villages of 
Talluqah Biiatwar.ih in Parganali Karan, and seven of Talluqali Pal w fm i in 
Parg mull Path, which he purchased from tin* proprietors. He had three sons, 
two legitimate and one by a Rajput woman ; the eldest, Laeliman Singh, died 
during Bull idnr Singh's lifetime. Of the other two, Gtihih Singh was an am¬ 
bitious man, mid Iw did not. like his lather’s deelared intention of giving one-half 
of the estate to Uinrao Singh, the illegitimate son, He trod to dissuade the 
old gentleman from his purpose, but in vain ; a misunderstanding arose beiween 
the father and son, and before it could be otherwise settled, the father was as¬ 
sassinated in his palace in January, IS 17. Gulah Singh was strongly suspected 
of patricide, but no evidence was found against him, and the real assassinators 
(four in number) having confessed to their guilt, were capitally punished. 
He succeeded to the estate, but Uinrao Singh lodged a suit against him in the 
Civil Court for half the property ; the suit was decreed on the 32th July, 
1S5G, by the Principal Sadur Amin, but negatived by the Sadar Court, 
on the lGtli August, 1851), on the ground of the custom of primogeniture . 
GtiU\b Singh rendered good services to the Government in the disturbances of 
1857, and was rewarded with the proprietorship of villages assessed at Rs. 8,000 
and with tho title of Rajfu Ho died ^September, 185J, without male isue, 
aud was succeeded by his widow, lUut J as want Hour, whom he had authorized 
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to adopt a son. The widow adopted no son, and died a few months after her 
husband, leaving her daughter, Blulp Kour, as her successor. Bhftp Kour had 
no issue. She died in August, 1801, and was succeeded by her husband, Kour 
Kbuslnil Singh, nephew and adopted son of the late rebel Rfija Nuhar Singh of 
Balia hgarh. Rao Umrao Singh again claimed the heirship and got a decree from 
the Principal Sadar Amin’s Court, on the JOth July, 18f>8, for tin* whole pro¬ 
perty, but the Sadar Court reversed the decree on the 22nd August, 18(>1, tor the 
reason that, being the son of a Jut by a UajpiRani mother, he was not entitled 
to anv share in his father’s estate. He preferred an appeal to the Privy 
Counoil, and whilst the case was pending decision, Part dp Singh, one of the 
grandsons of Magni Ham, claimed the whole property against both Kbuslnil 
Singh and Umrao Singh. At last all the three parties referred, in 1S<>8, the case 
to arbitration, and the arbitrators divided the estate among them, giving six- 
sixteenths to Kao Umrao Singh; five-sixteenths to Kour Khushul Singh, and five- 
sixteenths to Rao Partap Singh. 

None, of these gentlemen has male issue. Umrao Singh lias lately married 
one of his two daughters to Khushal Singh. A new claim made by some other 
grandsons of Magni Ramis now pending decision in the Judge's Court at Mirath. 
It is for the proprietary possession of the entire property, to the exclusion 
of the present recorded proprietors. 

The SelirA. and Saidpur Juts are also of a respectable family. Ratan Singh, 
Shadi Ham and Jlian la Singh of S^hra rendered good services in the mutiny of 
1857, and were rewarded by Government with the proprieiorsliip of certain 
confiscated villages. 

The most conspicuous in bravery, in 1857, wore the Juts of Bhatonfi, who 
twice defeated the troops of tho rebel Nawwab of Malagarh and captured his 
guns. On one occasion the Nawwitb’s force was assisted by the diems] Brigade 
of mutineers, but the Jilts bent them back. Klmslti Ram, of Rhatoml. was then 
a police daroga at Anupshahnr. He distinguished himself by performing his 
duty with courage and honesty, and is now a well-known inspector of police in 
the Mat lira District. 

Raja Gur Sahac Mai, Jut of Miir&d&h&d, obtained fourteen villages as 
reward in this district, for services rendered in Murad.lhad. Ilis sons Sahib 
Sahai and Gur Burlap are now proprietors of these villages. The villages are 
all in Parganah Ahilr. 

Thakur Gobind Singh, son of the well-known Day A. Rnm,Jat Chief of ITatras, 
also rendered valuable services in 1857, and was rewarded with the title of Rftjft 
and landed property. He got five villages in this district, which are now in the 
possession of his widow, Rani S&hil> Kour. 

(d.) (jrajar .—The customs and habits of this tribe are also so different from 
those of the other flindQ. tribes that they form a good ground for the conjecture 
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that Gfijars aro either an indigenous tribe or the result of a union between 
the Aryan and indigenous tribes. In their habits they very much resemble 
the Girfisias of Mewfir, who are a modern caste, born of Bhil females by 
Bajpfit fathers. Gujars are ]>roverbially indolent, and thieving is their cherished 
profession. Not only the indigent but also the well-to-do among them have 
no hesitation in taking part in thefts, especially of cattle. But of late years it 
has been observed, in this district at least, that they are by degrees appreci¬ 
ating the advantages of industry in agricultural pursuits. 

As a tribe the (tlljars practice female infanticide, and such is the scarcity of 
women among them that, besides widow marriage of their own caste, they have 
adopted the custom of taking for wife a woman of any caste whatever, and yet the 
deficiency is far from being supplied. It. is hardly credible, but I can vouch for 
the fact, that in almost every village; of the Janma Khadar in this district there 
are a few families in which two or more brothers have a single wife between 
them. The woman is nominally the wife, of one, generally the eldest, but in 
reality of all t he brothers, and she is praised by the neighbours for her conduct 
as being instrumental in keeping tin; brothers together.'* 

Many are the conjectures relating to the origin of the name of the tribe:— 
(1) Gujar is supposed to be the Sanskrit <jochar (cow-grazier) or (jochov (cow- 
stealer), and both the suppositions are appropriate in consideration of the pro¬ 
fessions of the tribe. ^2) They are said to have derived their designation from 
Gorajrishj, whose illegitimate offspring they are alleged to be. This is a far¬ 
fetched conjecture and not supported by reliable authority. (3) They arc asserted 
to bo the progeny of a Baja llarbhan by a slave-girl named Gurjari, but the 
authority is unknown. 

I believe the Gfijars were an aboriginal tribe occupying the peninsula which 
was called Gujrat after them. The construction of the word shows that Gujrat 
is after Gujar, and not vice irr.si J. Even in lan r times, wherever the tribe set¬ 
tled in large numbers the tract was called Gujrat, For instance, the town on the 
Jahlam, famous for the battle which took place at it on the 21st February, 1840, 
and the Gujrat of Zila Saharanpur owe their names to the Gujar settlements. 
The present Gfijars, however, are not the pure aboriginals, but a mixed class 
sprung from Bajput fathers by Gujar mothers. The low lands of the Jamml, 
as far dow n as Batesar in the Agra District, are the favourite abode of the 
tribe in these provinces. On the Jahlam, too, they oecnpyja long strip of 
nearly two hundred miles bordering tlu* river and parallel to it. The pecu¬ 
liarity of settling on the river-side may owe its origin to the profession of 
the tribe, which is, as a rule, tending of cattle herds. But we also know 
from the Mahilbhar&t that the low lands of the Jamna were in ancient times 
inhabited by the aboriginal Bhils, Lodhs, and other similar tribes, and that 
those tribes were detested by the Aryans for their being cow-stealers. I am 
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inclined to believo that after the Jamna forests had been cleared off, the rem¬ 
nants of the old tribes re-settled there, and a mixed race sprang from the 
union of their women with the Aryan men. 

In the Bulundshahar District there are three principal clans of Gvijars, viz., 
(\' The Bhatti, who claim their descent from the Bhatti Rajputs. It is stated 
that, during the timeof Prithiraj, a colony of Bhatti Rajputs settled at K&snah on 
the banks of the Hindan, under the leadership of Rao Kansal. They took pos¬ 
session of a number of villages around Kasnah, and Rao Kdnsal laid the found- 
tion of that town. One of the great-grandsons of Kansal married a Gftjri and 
got four sons bv her. He had four sons more by the legitimate wile. The t>4 
villages included in the principality wore equally divided between the brothers ; 
the legitimate settled themselves in Moiizils Gliori, Badri, and (hatahia, and the 
illegitimate in Katalira. The latter intermarried with the Uujars and inereased 
in numbers very rapidly, Jliey grew powerful and possessed themselves of 
about 200 villages in the district. Shamblul Singh, Bhatti GiYjur of Katahrft, 
was a famous freebooter in the reign of Slnili Alain. To deter him from 
committing depredations, he was bribed by the rn:ir with the otlieo of 
Chormdn , which was conferred on hi*', son, Bargain Singh. Under tin* veil of 
this office Bargain Singh possessed himself of 133 villages around Dadri, and 
made the latter town his head-quarters. He prevailed on the king’s officers to 
give him the title of Rao and the muyarrari lease of these villages at the light 
jamd of Its. 29,()0«>per annum The lease continued in force till the year 1813, 
when Rao Ajit Singh, grandson of Bargahi Singh, died, and the tenure lapsed 
to Government. The villages were set Jed with their former proprietors, and a 
pension of Rs. 5 >0 per mensem was fixed for the heirs of the deceased 
miHjarraridar. In the mutiny of 1857 these (tujars turned rebels and lost, a 
number of their villages. Eleven of the leaders were capitally punished for 
participating in the sack of Sikaridarabad and breaking open the jail at Buland- 
shahar. Bishen Singh and Bliagwant Singh, grandsons of Rao A jit Singh, were 
also capitally punished for having plundered some carts of the Bullock Train 
on the Grand Trunk Road near their home. Bhatti Gfljars are now proprie¬ 
tors of 85 villages, thus :— 

In Parganah Dadri, 53. 

,, „ Dankour, Id. 

„ i, Sikandarahad, 1(5. 

The leading members of the elan are the residents of MouzAs KatahrA, SAqtpur, 
MfihchA., Dadri, Cluti, ami Deotah. UmrAo Singh, of Katalira, had assumed the 
title of RAja in the mutiny. 

(2) The Nagri, who are said to have illegitimately descended from R&j& 
Nagrfij, the fourth in descent from Anikpal, Ton war, of Dehli. The genealogy of 
the clan, as kept on record by their bards, shows that it was in the year 856 

23 
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Sa.nvat (790 A. D.) that, Sew a and Dowd, great-grandsons of Nag, came from 
Hastinapur to take their abode in the vicinity of Dankour. They wrested .some 
villages from the Rofiahs, an aboriginal tribe, and settled themselves on MouzAs 
KanarsA and PipidkA. They intermanied with the Rotiahs and Gftjars and 
thereby degraded tliei.i^Their descendants occupy now many villages, 
and are proprietor* of id). tie* chief of which is Dankour. In the inuiinv of 
18f>7 this elan participated in tm* sack of Sil andarabad as well as other acts of 
rebellion. Their leaders, In lar Singh of Atla, Daryao Singh of Juuedpur, Sarjit 
Singh of Raj pur, Natha Singh of Atta, and liainbax of Gunpura, were capi¬ 
tally pmiMied. 

(*\) The NadwAsifi, whose tradition is that their progenitor was a Panwar 
Rajput, named Down, who :e*<*n npanied Ran KAIil, Chowiian, from Radii, in the 
middle of the thire'*nth century, and wrested twelve villages in the vicinity of 
the' Kf.lt Nadi from the Tagus in Parganah Agouta The clan derives its name 
from tin* wnli G iver), in the vicinity <*f which they settled. 

Tin* tract comprizing these twelve villages wasealled u XadwAsA BArhA.” and 
the descendants of IGwA, Panwar, became Gujars by having contracted mar¬ 
riages with tlie Nagris. They retained possession and proprietorship of the vil¬ 
lages till 1 <S.*i7, when they became rebels, and their leader, named Aimun Singh, 
cast his lot with ValidAd Khan of* M:\Iagarh. On restoration of orde.r ten of the, 
villages were confiscated to Government, and the remaining two are still in the 
bands of tin* Gujars. Monza Kadharanpur is the capital of the RAraliA, and its 
Gujars are tin* most notorious and daring thieves in the district. 

Resides the above three principal elans, there are eight others who inhabit 
about oO village* in the district, and are proprietors of 17. The names of these 
c'ans are Cham hi, Chaora, Sur<mdhA, Radi, K:isanah, AdhAnah, Oliuntr, and 
KapAsia, 

(r ) Kwthf.r I\ ninth ,— 1 muM apologize for ditlering in op'nion from such of 
inv Kaith friends as claim a higher position in the INt of Hindu castes titan can 
fairly be given them. According to the Jtifi/ndlJ , a work of some authority, 
Kaiths soeni to In* the true Smlras. They are classed there immediately after the 
Gonas and before the mixed classes. Their origin is said to be this, that a Sftdra, 
of the name of BhutidaUa, was so (diner in managing household affairs that the 
prince whoso servant ho was called him Kdixth, or household manager (kui 9 
lumse, and nthn, to settle). The new designation was adopted by Rhutidatta, 
and after him bv his descendants, as the distinct name of their clan. Bhutidatta 
had three sons, Ohitraguuu, Chitrasena and Chitragupta, and the present Kaiths 
are their progeny. In II. 11. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, a Kaith is said 
to be the offspring of a Kshattri father and VaisvA mother. Professor Johnson 
calls him, in Ins glossary of the Hitopdesh, the offspring of a Kshattri by a 
Sftdra woman. 
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The present K&iths, or at. least some of them, pretend to be the descendants 
of Chitragnpfc, son of Brahma, and to have originated in the natural way from 
Brahma’s body, the Sanskrit of which is lvaya ; whereas the other four classes 
are said to have sprung from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet. In fact they 
claim a fifth class for themselves, in spite of the Hindu records, which reckon 
only four. The claim rests on some spurious chapters of the Padma Puran. They 
lay much stress, in prosecuting the claim, on their present status in society, and 
on the fact that the duty assigned to them, that of penmanship, by the Hindi! 
law is a respectable one, which would not have been tile ease if they belonged 
to the Sudra class. But they ignore tin* qualification that the Hindu law 
required them to write the Kaithi character only, and not the Nagri. H is u^ll 
known that under the ancient village system, laid down by Mann, the yatirnr was 
one of the twelve menials, or village servants, and that he was classed along with 
the barber, washerman, watchman, carpenter, potter, and the like. 11U duty 

was to keep the village accounts, and lvaith was another name for him. Jn the 
Dakkhan, where the old system has not been much altered, tin* /><ttinbi\ s* post is 
still considered so low that,except ISihlrus,no one accepts it, and not. long ago tin* 
same was the case in Hindustan proper. Tin* rise of the tribe may, in the up¬ 
per provinces at least, be accounted for thus : when the Muhammadan rulers first 
directed their attention to revenue, settlements, the jm/irdrl was found to ho the 
mist useful village servant in rendering assistance in the work. Ho was en¬ 
couraged, and lio saw it of advantage, to learn the Persian character and 
figures, and thereby assist the Musilman officers more effectually, lienee the 
jHihcdrl* or Kdiih* were the first Himids who learnt to read and write Per¬ 
sian, and this qualification was the root of their rise in the public service. 

The Bengal Ranks admit that they are descendants of the Sttdra servants 
who attended the Brahmans invited, about. ( J00 years ago, by ltaja Adisfir of 
Nadia, from Kanouj to settle in his country. 

It is a historical fact, that a Kaith family reigned in Bengal for some time 
before the Muhammadan conquest, but this is no argument for excluding the 
tribe from the Hudra list. The prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Purlin, 
Bh&gwat and other Hindi! books, declare that in the Kali vug a men of all 
degrees will conceive themselves to be equal with Brahmans ; every one who 
has cars and elephants and steeds will be a Hajii ; the principal of trees will be 
the Sami, and the prevailing caste will be the Sudra, &c., &c.’' 

The following are the twelve clans into which Kiiiths are divided : — 

1. Mathur, the original residents of Mathrft or its neighbourhood. 

2. Bhatn&gar, ditto of' Bhatncr. 

3. Sriwastab, ditto of Srinagar. This clan is also supposed 

to have derived its name from the goddess Srtvatsil, whom they worshipped. 

4* Saksena^ the original residents of Saksena in the Farrukhab&d Zilfb 
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5. Stirajdhwaj, said to have proceeded from Madhwa Nal, Brahman, and 
K&mkandlA, dancing-girl of Vikrani&jU’s court. 

The word means u one having thi3 sun as his emblem but pronounced 
Suradwaj, it means a u brand on the forehead of a person convicted of intoxica¬ 
tion with Junior,’* and also the flag hung out as the sign of a liquor shop.” The 
latter significations may have something to do with tin* name oi' the* tribe. But 
these Kaiths call themselves Saka Dwtpi (Scythian) Brahmans, and assert that 
the Race Vyas entered them in the sacerdotal list. J have not been able to 
find any authority in errroboration of this assertion, but it is veiy likely well 
founded, and worthy of research. 

fi. Gour, the original residents of Gour or Denial. 

7. Amisht, probably the mixed class correctly called A inhabit*, the pro¬ 

geny of a Brahman father and Yaisya mother. 

8. Karan, the offspring <>f a Vaisya by a Sudra mother, or, according 

to some authorities, of the degraded Kshattri by a pure Kshattrift 
mother, whose occupation, according to the Shustars, is writing and 
keeping accounts. 

9. Kulsreshta. A Kulkarnl in the Dukkhan is the village accountant. 

The prefix u kitC' is used in the language of the south to represent a 
family concerned in revenue matters. 

10. Aitlianali, origin not known. 

11. Bliimik ditto. 

12. JGgam, ditto. 

A thirteenth clan is that of the LTmvfts, the residents of Unnam in Oudb. 
They are usually called half Kaiths. 

In the district of BulamUhahar the most numerous clan are the Bhat- 
uflgars of Sikandarahad. They are proprietors of .‘hi villages, and their head, 
Munslu Laehman Sarup, an Honorary Magistrate. These Kaiths art*, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Henry Elliot, ** found in great numbers, almost conterminous with 
the Gour Brahmans, from Sauibhai and Aluradubud to Agrohu and Ajmer, 
but are also scattered over some of the eastern provinces, in which their estab¬ 
lishment dates from the time of Ghias-uddin in the middle or the thirteenth 
century. When the king’s son, Nasir-uddin Kadi Kb&n, was appointed to the 
government of Bengfil, he was accompanied by several Bhatnagar Kaiths, who 
were high in Ids favour. These men soon became intermixed wdth the Gour 
Kfiiths, the old residents of that country, at which the old Bhatniigars were 
scandalized, insomuch that when Nasir-u him returned after some years to Dehli, 
to dispute the possession with Koikubad, and was encamped for some time at 
Kilsnah, the old Bhatnugars refused to associate with them, and the heretics 
consequently became distinguished by the name of Gour Bhatnagar or Bhatgour. 
The Bhatniigars are not considered ver\ pure Hindis, and are more addicted 
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to drinking than other K&iths, but their official position has enabled them in some 
places to acquire considerable influence.*’ 

A peculiarity of the Bhutnugur clan is that their women do not oat flesh 
or drink liquor, although the nu n are more than ordinarily addicted to both 
these luxuries. The women hesitate even to take meal in the uteusiL used by 
the males. 

It was in Sikandar Lodi’s tinr* that hip Chand, surnained Khwajah, a Bhat- 
tuigar Kaith of Firozaha l, obtained from the emperor the office of 
together with a rent-free assignment of 510 hlanhs in the suburbs of Sikandar- 
uba 1 and took up his abode in tii.it town. Tin* (pbuntanship ol‘ the parganah 
is still in his family in the eleventh generation. Bulaml Bio, tin* ninth in 
descent from Hip (.’hand, was a man of great- intlueneo. lit* built a largo 
market, of which his grandsons, Bachman Sarup and brothers, an.* now proprie¬ 
tors. Laehman Sarup remlered good services in the mutiny of 1857 and 
obtained reward in landed property. The other descendants of Dip (Miami 
are proprietors of a number of valuable houses in Sikandarubad and of eigh¬ 
teen villages in the district 

Another respectable Bhatnagar family of Sikandarubad is that of Muesli! 
Ganga Vislian, who obtained from King Shah Alarn the assignment of MnuzA 
Pilkhanwuli, in Parganah Sikandanibad, free of revenue. 11 is son, Gnpul 
Krishn, rendered good services to General Lake in negotiating the* treaty of 
December, 180 ), with the Seiudhia, and was rewarded, in recognition of those 
services, with the title of Baja and a life pension of Bs. 5,000 per annum. His 
grandsons, Beni Krishn, Lai Krishn, and others, are rent-free holders of ono 
village and proprietors of three more, (iopal Krishn was popularly called ono 
of the four ungrateful servants of the Gwuliar Durbar, hut on what grounds is 
not. clear. 

The Tiilluqah of Anupshahar, consisting of fifty-four villages in this dist rict, 
besides four in Aligarh and thirteen in Mathrtt, belongs to the SrivAstab 
family of Paikptlrah iu Calcutta. This property was purchased hv the late HajA 
Kishan Chandar Singh, alias Lalah Babfi. Tlio original seat of the family 
was the town of K&ndt, in Zila Mursliidahad, of which place they were also 
tj&nungos . Ganga Gobind Singh, grandfather of Kishan Chandar Singh, was 
appointed to the dewamhip of the Naww&b Nazim after NandkmnAr, the diwtin 
of Mub&rik-ud-doulah, had been capitally punished. The Nazim having been 
pensioned in 1772, the d Ur fin's services were transferred to the Governor- 
General’s office. Ganga Gobind Singh rendered good services in the forma¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement of Bengal. He was succeeded in the drwdnt 
office by his son, Pran Kislian Singh, who purchased large zamtnddris in the 
districts of Jassor, &c. Kishan Chandar Singh, son of PrAn KishAn Singh, was 
also appointed dticdn after the death of his father, but he retired in the prime of 
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life to BrindAban, to live as a religions man. He built in that city of temples the 
beautiful marble temple, which is one of its principal ornaments, in honour of 
the god Krishna, (’hamlrama, and purchased the proprietorship of thirteen vil¬ 
lages close l>y and of seventy-two ir. Zilas Bulandshahar and Aligarh for its 
maintenance. Kisban < 'bandar Singh died about the year 1821, and was 
succeeded bv his son, Sri Narain Singh, who was then a minor. During the 
minority of Sri Narain Singh the property suffered great loss; of the Anupshahar 
villages twelve were sold by auction for balance of revenue. 

Sri Narain Singh died at the early age of eighteen years, without issue. 
His two widows adopted one sou each, riz. y Islnvar Chandar Singh and Par tab 
Chandar Singh, during whose minority the well-known Rani Katyani, widow 
of Kisban (Jhandar Singh, managed the property. Both Islnvar Chandar 
Singh and Partab Chandar Singh obtained the title of RAjA from the Govern- 
inent, and tin; latter was also made a O.S.l. Islnvar Chandar Singh died in 
18t><>, leaving a minor son, named Indar Chandar Singh, as an lieir. Partab 
Chandar Singh survived him six years and left, four minor sons, id:., Kours 
Girisli Chandar Singii, Piiran Chandar Singh, Kanti Chandar Singh, and 
Sarad Chandar Singh. The old U mi Katyani died in 18d8. The Puikpftrah 
estate is now under the Court of Wards, whose agent, Mr. Robert Harvev, 
is the manager. As long as the Rani lived she managed the AnCipshahur pro¬ 
perty, ami the management was not had. 

The Nabi Nagar lhhpih of seven villages in Purgauah Aliiir was originally 
a part of the JuhAngiruhad Tallmjah. Between the years 18If) and 18111, 
ISit I lift LAI, a Srivustab Kaith of Ail aliahfi I, who was a kdrinrfah (or agent) of 
RAni Suraj Hour, projirietross of the Tallmjah, obtained these villages from 
his mistivss hv way of gift, llis female heirs are now owners of the estate. 

There is only one family of Suraj Dhuj Kaiths in the district. It resides 
at AhAr, of which parganah its members were fjdn/nujo* for more than a century 
and till the year 181 >2. Tlie founder of the family was one Pithoradas, who 
obtained, from Emperor Aurangzeb, a jtVjir in the town of Jcwar. He en¬ 
joyed the assignment for fifty-two years and removed to Anfipshahur during 
NAdir Shull’s invasion, hut could not recover the jtvjtr agaiu. One of his 
descendants has recently bought MouzA Pilkhani in Parganah Ahar. 

Munshi Dliiraj LAl, son of the late Rui Durga Parsad, Deputy Collector, is 
a MAthur Kaith. He is proprietor of five villages in this district, which Ilia 
father obtained in reward from Government. 

RAi Maum\ LAI, late Executive Engineer on the Ganges Canal, is an Aith&nah 
K&ith of Agrft. He is proprietor of three villages here, which he got in reward 
from Government in 1857. 

(f.) Lodhd. —This caste, although having no landed property in the dis¬ 
trict, forms a sixteenth part of its population. Thyv are all of the M&hor Gdt, 
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and have acquired the fame of being the most industrious cultivators without 
exception. The name of the caste is supposed to have been derived from /wM, 
a medicinal bark, which, it is said, they used to bring from the woods for sale 
into the bazars. From their short stature and uncouth appearance, as well as 
from the want of a tradition showing their immigration from other parts of the 
country, 1 am inclined to conclude that the LodhAs are a mixed elass preced¬ 
ing from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call themselves the ancient 
inhabitants of the district, and the assertion seems correct, for we know from 
the Purans that among the forest tribes there was one variously called Sodh, 
Bodh, Lodh, ami Rodh. We also know that there was a large forest bordering 
the Jainnfi above and below Delhi. It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
Lodhas may he the descendants of the hodli foresters, Tn the districts below* 
AgrA they are considered so low that no person of a high caste drinks water 
touched bv them, but such is not the easo in the districts above AgrA. In tho 
former they work chiefly as boatmen. 

(ft.) Mind and Meo .—It lias already been state 1 more than onee that shortly 
before the Gliori invasion,and again in tin* middle of the thirteenth century, theso 
barbarous tribes were the most powerful in the Dual), as well as in the districts 
south and west of Delhi. On account, of their depredatory habits they were 
detested bv every other tribe and outlawed by the sovereign power. The Bad- 
gajars under Part-ap Singh, the Bhuttos under Kan^al. the Cliokur dAdons under 
DhApAl, and the (Jablots under Gohind Bao, took forcible possession of hundreds 
of their villages, at the instigation of PrithirAj, of Dehli. But during the fifty 
vears which followed the death of PrithirA j, or the overthrow of his dynasty, tho 
Mens again grow turbulent, so much so that, according to Furishtah, “ they 
plundered the city people in the suburbs of Ddld, and the citizens wore afraid 
of them even when going to visit the grave-; of their forefathers.” ft, was King 
Ghias-uddin Bulban at last who led an expedition against them and put one 
hundred ilionsand of the tribe to the sword. He encouraged every tribe to 
hunt them out, and it was at, this period that the Bind Rajputs distinguished 
themselves in ousting the Mens from tho fort of Mavyi n-ar KhurjA. 

We still hear the names of several towns and villages in the district which 
were established by tho Meos, such as RabupurA, Chatari, Mavyi, Ac. There 
seems no doubt that the Meo and Min A tribes were aboriginal, although tho 
present Mewatts claim their origin from RAjpftts. The claim is not entirely 
untrue, for, like the Gftjars, there are several Meo clans which proceeded from 
R&jpfit fathers and Meo mothers. Their own tradition, supported by no reli¬ 
able authority, goes thus:—that in very ancient times, two sons of a Kshattrl 
llAjA, having accidentally killed the calves of some cows, were excommunicated, 
and took their abode in the hills and forests of RAjputAna. The profession of 
their descendants was cattle-tending, and as they used to summon the cattle with 
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the word u m&heo” they became distinguished with the appellation of Mtlhe> 
which was afterwards changed into Meo. A majority of the tribe became con¬ 
verts to Islam during the early Muhammadan invasions, and the remainder, who 
preserved their faith, were termed “ Amina Meo ” (pure Meo), which designa¬ 
tion has since been changed to Minti Meo. They are sometimes called only 
Min&, without the addition of Meo. 

Iir Parganahs Jewar and Dankour the Hindft Minfi Meos are inhabitants 
of several villages, but are not proprietors of any. In other parts of the district 
too they are scattered, but thinly. They are very expert thieves, and as indo- 
1 nt cultivators as the Glijars. The MusalmAn Meos are proprietors of six vil¬ 
lages in Parganali Agouta, but in their habits they are not much batter than 
their Himlfi kinsmen. 

Miscellaneous Hindu menials and atlizans. —There seems very little doubt 
that most, of these classes are the offspring of Aryan fathers by aboriginal 
mothers. Two Gotras, e/ 2 ., Tank and Maliur, are very prominent among tin in. 
The former may have some connection with tlie Tak Scythians, and the latter 
with the Mairs of the hills of Central India. The principal menial classes in the 
Buhmdsliahar District are the following:— 

( 1.) Sun dr (goldsmith). —This caste is included in the extensive mixed class 
called Parasav, the progeny of a Brahman by a Sfidra woman. They claim, as 
all oilier low castes do, a better origin, but without good grounds. Sunars are 
not to he found in large numbers anywhere; they are scattered all over the 
country, each town and large village having a few families, according to its 
wants, lu this district the majority belong to the Mair clan, who consider 
themselves superior to the others because they do not practice widow marriage. 
There are a few Kustagi Sun&r families at Anupshahar, and some Paehadah 
families in other parts of the district. The last are considered the lowest. No 
clan intermarries with another. 

(2.) Kahdr (hearer). —This caste is very numerous in the Bulandshahar 
District. They numbered 20,000 in 1865. They are also called Dhimar, and 
their professions are : — 1, carrying a litter or palki, or banghy , on the shoul¬ 
ders ; 2, fishing; 3, growing singhdrah or water-nut ; 4, cultivating land, 
and 5, serving as khidmatgdrs. They are the progeny of a Brahman by a 
Nish&d mother. In this district they are divided into four clans, 012 ., M&hur, 
Tul&e, Turfiho and Kanthiwfil, each of which intermarry among themselves. 

(3.) Am (Sanskrit, JSdpit , a barber). —The origin of this caste is variously 
stated. The majority of the authorities call them the original S&dras, but some 
contend that they have descended from a Kshattri father and a Sftdra mother* 
Of many clans of the caste, two only— viz., the Gol& and Banberu— are to be 
found in this distriot. They mess and smoke together, but do not intermarry 
with each other. 
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(4.) Oad (dusvti weavers). —They claim to have descend oil from Tv A j puts 
by lower caste women, and believe themselves to be the progeny of Bhagiratli, 
the excavator of the Ganges. But there is no authority for the assertion. Ap¬ 
parently they are one of the aboriginal tribes. They are scattered all over tho 
district, and, besides their own profession, are generally employed as ehowki- 
ddrs. As thieves they’ rank only next to Giijars. 

(5.) Kliatih (Hindu butcher ).— The derivation of this word seems to be from 
“gh&t,”to kill or to watch. An executioner is u a!utlak in Sanskrit," and a watch¬ 
man is “ghati” in the Uria dialect. The usual occupations of a Khatik are to take 
service as a watchman, to serve as syces or grooms, and to kill goats and 
6hecp and sell their flesh. In the Bulandshuhar District the majority’ of the tribe 
belong to the Kliarc clan. The other clan is that of the Khalranga, or leather- 
dyers. Tho latter are generally fruit-sellers in large cities. One elan does not 
intermarry with the other, and both are considered the next lowest caste to 
than of Bhangi. 

(6.) Gad arid (shepherd , from gddar, a sheep).—Of the several divisions of 
this caste, the Dhengar and Nikhar are to In* found in large numbers in this 
district. Except these two, no two other of the many elans mess together or 
intermarry. In some districts they an* considered so low that water touched by r 
them is not drunk by the higher classes, but in others they rank in this respect 
with the Kaliars. Tending sheep and goats and making woollen blankets aro 
the chief professions of the caste, hut since the extension of cultivation is mak¬ 
ing grazing land scarce, a shepherd's is becoming a poor profession. 

(7.) Kochi, from Kachar , the moist land lying along the banks of a river.— 
These lands are easily irrigated, an;! arc for that reason generally used for vege¬ 
table cultivation. The cultivators who till them are termed Kfichi, and as a 
class they are very industrious tenants. Of the. several branches, tho more 
numerous in this district are the Kuclii KachwAM,.who claim a descent from 
the Rajputs of tho latter tribe. They’ work as Mfills in gardens and vegetable- 
growers in tho suburbs of towns. Jn some places they are supposed to be tho 
offspring of a KachwAha Rajput by a Mali woman. 

(8.) Mult (flower-seller or garland-maker), from u mdUif a garland. — They 
arc the gardeners of the country, and are divided into several clans, such as Ma- 
thuriA, Pliul Mali, Kachi, and Sank Ono clan docs not oat or intermarry with 
another. 

(9.J Koli or Kori (weaver caste). —By r way of respect the Ivolis generally 
call themselves Kabir Bans!, or descendants of Kabir, the remarkable author 
of deistic 'stanzas and founder of a sect who lived at Banaras in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. Most probably Ivolis aro the aboriginal Koles. They aro 
considered lower than the Chatnars, for in many places they eat the leavings of 
Musalmun feasts. Their principal branches are the Kabir Bansi, Chonftr, and 
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Sankbbad. Weaving cotton cloth is their exclusive occupation, and they are 
proverbially a cowardly and stupid race. 

(10.) Knmlutr (potter), from “ hnubh” an earthen pot.—They are consi¬ 
dered so low in these provinces that water touched by them is not drunk by any 
high caste person, but in some parts of the country they rank with the 
barber and Bari in this respect. Although pot-making was the original occu¬ 
pation of the cast* 1 , yet they now generally keep donkeys for conveying grain 
from one place to another, and also burn bricks for sale. The flattering 
epithet of the caste is I'rajdpati, or the second Brahma, from their being 
creators of inanimate figure's as Brahma is of animals. A Kiunhar is every¬ 
where the priest of the god Budha Bfdni, the favourite deity of Hindu 
women and a representation of Brahma. 71 is wheel is propitiated by women 
at weddings, in order that the wedded pair may he* as prolific as that instru¬ 
ment. is in pot-making. The principal Kumhar elans in this district are Midiur, 
llatlielia, and dole. By one authority Kimdiars are cousins of Ninths, inas¬ 
much as they are descendants of a brother of l’hutidatta, the progenitor of the 
latter tribe. 

(11.) Jhalhifd and Khali {carpenter). —There are very few Hindu Badhyis 
in this district, hut there are many Hindu Khatis, who follow the profession of 
making. Among tin* Badhyis, one elan call themselves Ojha or Brfdimans 
Badhyis, and wear tla* Brahman! cord. The Tank, Ukiit and Dihhan aro 
also divisions of this caste'. Khatis are so low that water t< uehed by them 
is not drunk by the higher castes. One 1 branch of them is called Janghra, and 
this is more numerous hero than any other. 

(12.) 7 hlri fir tev-!‘v(v er). fiom"* eari” water.—There are very few families 

of this caste in tin* Bulundshaliar District. They are generally torch-bearers, 
and rank next after tin* Nai, from whom they are descended by women of 
Borne mixed class. 

(HI.) J)hoU (irnshernnni ).— This is one of the lowest castes. No other 
caste except the Bhang! eat food touched bv a Dhobi. There aro several divi¬ 
sions of them, and some of them call themselves the progeny of Chohans, 
Banias, and other higher castes, by washerwomen. 

(M.) ClupH chintz-stumper), from “ eh)pud” to stamp.— Of the many divi¬ 
sions of this caste the following only are to be found in Zila Bulandshahar : — 
Bila, Tank, Saraogl, Pachisa and Pacha da. Sarfiogi Cldpis follow the Jain 
religion. No two of the divisions eat or intermarry together, and they are 
very low in the social scale. 

(lf>.) Bhanai (sweeper). —The lowest Hindi! caste, the offspring of a Brah¬ 
man woman and Siulra man. The Sanskrit, name of the caste is Chandal, but the 
more general Hindi name is Chuhra. They are called in Persian Mehtar, Halfil- 
khor, Khakrob, and Lalbcgi. The Hindu Bliangis respect all the Purunik gods, 
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but consider Lai Gurfi, the demon, to be their principal deity. Those of them 
who profess the Muhammadan faith designate the said Guru Lulbcg. There 
are several divisions among them, the principal of which in this district are :— 
Bhagwanfi, Karothia, Chatolo, Baid, Kondhia, Guher, Bhilwal, and Bardic. 
They consider the Dlninuks inferior to themselves, but there art* no Dhanuk 
families in this district. 

(1G.) Chanidr* (workers in leather). —This is the most numerous caste in 
the district, forming nearly one-sixth of the total population. There is scarcely 
a hamlet without a Oliamar family. Although the original occupation of the 
caste was to work in leather, but now they are the most useful labourers in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, as well as in all other branches of unskilled labour. Oi the 
several divisions the Jatia, only are to be found here Titov claim their descent, 
from Chanur, the famous wrest ler of Baja Ivans, killed by Krishna. About 3(U 
years ago, one Baidas, Chatnar, acquired fume us a saint, and since thou every 
Chamar, when desirous of giving another name to his caste, sty les himself a 
Baidas. According to the Padiua, Vuruh and Y./vart Puraus, (Jhamfirs have 
descended from a boatman and a Chandal woman. 

V.—M EN DBA NTS AND ASCETICS. 

Of the many orders of religious ascetics, the principal three in this district 
are the Gush&lns, Buirag'K, and Jogts. 

(1). Oushdln .—The correct, spelling oftliis word is Gn-swami, which imams 
u a master of liis passions/’ Originally this epithet was applied to the spiritual 
disciples of Shankar Acharya and to their descendants, who are divided into ten 
classes, n’:., Tirtha, Ashrama, Vana, Aranya, Saraswali, Bharati, Puri, Girl, 
Parvat, and Sugar. All thesis (dasses ought, as a rule, to live in celibacy, but 
the rule is very frequently broken than respected. Another name for a Gusliain 
is Saiuiyasi, in which case only persons of the throe pure cartes are admissible 
into the order, although there is no such restriction in practice now. Tiny are 
worshippers of Shiva, and lead generally a vagrant life or live in temples dedi¬ 
cated to that god. Their leader is called a Mahant, and he is without exception 
an unmarried man. The Mahant usually adopts a number of eheld* (or disci¬ 
ples), and from these selects one as his successor. 

In this district the most prominent Gushatn divisions are tho Bliarti ami 
Girt. The former settled in the town of Bulandshahar during the reign of King 
Muhammad Shall about 130 years ago. Their first. Mahant was Narain Bliarti, 
who came here from Jtnd and obtained an assignment of 300 hhjluh of land 
from the king through the interest of Sitaram, the roval treasurer. Sitfiram 
built tho math for temple) for him which is situated at the southern extremity of 
the town, and goes by the name of Baj Bajeslmr. The sixth in descent from 
Naraiu is the present Mahant, Nahelial Bliarti, who lias purchased the proprie- 
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torship of three or four villages , and behaved bravely and loyally during the 
mutiny. His disciple Lachman B liar it was killed at Badpurah while assisting 
Mr. Turnbull in apprehending the rebel Grujars of that village. Nahchal BhArtj 
is now proprietor of 3| villages, and rent-free holder of 500 Inghds of land. 

The Giri clan are proprietors of three villages, and their chief place is Ja- 
Mngirabad, whero they seem to have settled in the reign of Emperor Jali/tn- 
gir. They hold small shares and patches of maafi land in several villages. 

There is a family of Gushaiiis at Mouza Saidgarlii, who are of the Purl class, 
and who were once very opulent. 

Married Sannyasis aro termed Sanjogis or Grahastis, and they surpass in 
numbers the unmarried. 

The appellation Gushain is also applied to the Vaislmava worshippers at 
Gokul and BrindAban, although tliey are married men, and to tlio followers of 
Cliaituuya Swami in Bengal. 

(2.) Bairuui or VairdyU from u ri” a negative, and u rfaj” sensual enjoy¬ 
ment ; one devoid of passion.—(Wrectly speaking, a BairAgi is a devotee of 
Vishnu, but the term is indiscriminately applied to all sorts of religious mendi¬ 
cants. They generally lead a vagrant life, and when married are called San- 
jogi. The lour primary orders of BairAgis are :—IiAmamiji or Sliri Vaishnava ; 
NimAwat or NimbArk, Vislinu SwAmi, and MAdhwA. Chari. Each of these orders 
is called a Samprada. or sect, and all the four mess together. There is no dis¬ 
tinction of caste among them, but the sectarian subdivisions are many. Their 
motto is : -ift %T til WK Wif of Iff WcT 

(lie who loves Tiari is loved bv I lari; caste and custom arc of no consequence.) 

In the Buluiidsliahar District, olio rent-tree village* (Dharagpur, of Parga- 
riali Dihai), granted by IVsliwA. Madho KAo Narain, is assigned for the mainte¬ 
nance of the IiAmamiji temple of SitarAmji at KAmghat, and another (Naglah 
CharandAs, of Parganah Dudri), granted by King Shah Alain, is enjoyed by the 
Mahunt (head priest) of the Charandasi sect at Delhi. With regard to the lat¬ 
ter, it is stated that it was granted along with tour other villages, which are 
now in the Miratli District, to Cliarandasji, tin* founder of the sect, by Nadir 
{Shah, whom the assignee had convinced in Muhammad Shah’s presence of his 
possessing some supernatural powers. 

(3.) Jo(fl or Yotji, from union.— Yoy is one of the six branches of 

Hindu science. It teaches the practice of abstraction, by which the individual is 
supposed to acquire supernatural powers. The science is almost entirely neg¬ 
lected in the present age, yet the Jogis pretend to be masters of it. These men¬ 
dicants adopt various guises and wander in different parts of the country as 
ascetics and fortune-tellers. They are sometimes great impostors. There is 
no large clan of them in the Buluiidsliahar District. Here they are found in 
small numbers, and earn their livelihood by begging in the capacity of musicians. 
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They chiefly sing the songs dedicated to Zaliir Fir (Uoga Fir of Mahira in 
Huriana), or the love ballads of Htr and Kanjlnl, and the heroic Slutka of Amar 
Singh, Rathor, &c. They also follow the trade? of tailors and silk-spinners. They 
have several gats amongst them, and the names of these show that they originally 
belonged to several Rajput clans. Some call themselves Choululns, some Kacli- 
wfihtD, some Galliots, and the like; but they all eat together and intermarry with 
one another, except in their own got. 

MUHAMMADANS. 

The Musfdmans of Hindustan are usually divided into four tribes, viz., Shekh, 
Say ad, Mughal, and Fatlian. But a fifth tribe must be added to complete the 
classification, and in this must be included all the Now-Muslims, or Hindus con¬ 
verted to Islam from the very earliest times to the present day. 

/. tS/iekh .—The original inclining of the word is a venerable man. The 
genuine* Shekhs in this country claim their descent from the Arabs who came 
at ditferent periods with the Afghan and Mughal conquerors. They an? divided 
into many clans, each taking its designation from ii progenitor, or more likely 
from the leader to whose party their forefathers belonged. The prineipal of 
tin; clans are:— 

(1.) (juresin, the descendants or followers of (>uresh, one of Muhammad's 
forefathers. There are some families of this elan in Sikandarabad, but none 
of them is of any consequence. 

(2.) j I ((shim i, descendants or followers of Hashim. No family of any note 
of this elan is to be found in the Bulaudsliabar District. 

(b). Ahbtrn, dcsoen bints of Abbas, unde of M n 1 1 imrnad. Tho Qazis o( 
Shikarpur and BulandMiahar belong to this elan. The present leader of the 
Bulandshaliar family is QiV/i Vazir All, who joined the rebed Nawwab of Mala- 
garli in the mutiny of 18f)7, and lost all bis estates. 

(4.) SaddUji , followers or descendants of Abuhakr Saddiq, fat her-in-la w of 
the prophet and tho first Khalifa. The Qazis of tSikandarabad and Dibai and 
the Mufti family of ShikArpur are of this clan. 

(5.) Faruqi , followers or descendants of Khalifa [Jmar Fariiq, another 
father-in-law of the prophet. There are a few families of this clan at Buland- 
sliahar, but none of any note. 

(6.) Usmdni , followers or descendants of Khalifa Usman, son-in-law of Mu¬ 
hammad. Of this clan there are some families at Bulandshaliar, who state that 
they came here from llirat in the reign of Firoz Shah. 

(7.) Ulvlj descendants of Alt by his other wives than Fatima. There arc a 
few families of this clan at Bulandshaliar. 

(8.) Atisdri, descendants of those residents of Madina who befriended tho 
prophet on his flight from Maeca. There arc a few families of this clan at 
Gulaothi and Bulandshaliar. 
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Amongst the Now-Muslims all the lower castes are styled Shekli, such as 
Julahas, Butchers, Rangrez, Dhobi, Lulitir, &c., &c., the reason being that the 
duty of making converts was chiefly entrusted to the Qazis, who were aim ; st 
always Shekhs, and the rule is that the convert adopts the clan of the converter 
In the town ol‘ Bulaiulshahar there was a very respectable family of Bahlkn 
Shekhs. Bahlol Khan, Balilim, whose sepulchre stands about 100 yards to t| K > 
east of the Christian cemetery, was a person of some note in Akbars time. jj, s 
descendants held large maa/j tracts in the suburbs of the town till 1857 , wlmn 
they turned rebels and forfeited the tenure. These Shekhs, according to Sir 
Henry Elliot, do not rank high in the scale of respectability. The Kambohs 
are also termed Shekli, though regarded rather low by the genuine Slick Lm, but 
there is no family of them in this district.. 

Shekhs an? proprietors ofahout twenty-five villages in the district, hut none 
of them is a Tal.mjdar or man of note. 

//. Stit/iu /.■—Sayad in Arabic, is tlie ie :der of a tribe, but as a caste it 
consists <4 the de-tviidanls of Fatima, daughter <>1* tin* prophet. Tliev are, 
divided into srve.nl clans, of which tIn• following ate to he found in the Buiami- 
shaliar DLfrirt, Ih■ r*• tiny are proprietors <>t about. esghtv-iive villages. 

The ranks of tho Sava Is an* constantly on the increase in virtue of the 
rule which allows all MuMilmuns, of whose parents even oik* may ho a Sayad, 
to enrol themselves nmoiig-U tin? descendants of Fatima. The characteristic 
({Utilities of the tribe, as de^cribi'd l»y Farisiitah on the occasion of liis dissipat¬ 
ing the doubt, whether Khizar Khan, tin* gn>'A//- of Taimur, was lvnllv a 
Sayad, were, m > lea y, p * 111. • 11 : * s s, hospitality, compassion, charity, learning, 
arid bravery. Tin* first fair oi* th *se are still very remarkable in the genuine 
Sayads. 

They are generally of the Shift seet, and tlier.tore not on geo l terms wiih 
a majority of the Mmahnau^ who follow the Sunni doctrines. By 11 in 111 con¬ 
verts to Islam they are hold in tin same reverence as Brahmans. Tie* 
Sayuds of < v h\ liri Bagli in this district, were the priests of tin* early Lai 
Khani converts. Sayads an* more averse to widow marriage than any other 
Musalman tribe. 

(1.) Hukh'iri .—They se(*m to have come to this country from Bukhara, and 
claim their descent from Jalfd-uddiu lluscn, sur tamed Makhdibn Jakdnid i 
Jahdnynsht (the revered ofmankind and the traveller of the universe), a famous 
saint, who came to Dehli about bOD years ago, and whose tomb is at Celt in 
Scimlh. Sayads of Shikarpur and Aurangabad, in this district, arc of this clan. 
The former are proprietors of 1 <)J \ illages and the latter of 20. (See SlilKAueun 
and Aurangabad in Chapter VI.) 

(2.) S ibzwdrt, said to have come here from Sabzwar in Turkistan dur¬ 
ing the Tughlaq dynasty. The Sayads of Jareha, Sentha, Gulaothi, Chhoulas 
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and Mfindi Baq&pur belong to this clan. They are proprietors of seven or 
eight villages, and Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsli of Chapnlwat, a pensioned Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and an Honorary Magistrate, and Munshi Malmrbfm 
Ali of Guluothi, are the most respectable in the elan. 

(3.) MiUwtj descendants of Musa llazi, the eighth Imam, whoso tomb is 
at Masliad, at the boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. This elan is 
also called Mashadi. There are very few MClswi families in this district, but a 
very remarkable person belongs to it, r/\r., Sayad Mir Khan, Sirdar Bahadur. 
This gentleman was a resident of Paghman, about six cess from Cabul, and his 
for(.*fathers had settled there from Samanpmd, as the religious preceptors of 
the Saddozai kings. At the time of Alexander Burue's eommereial mission < > 
Cabul, Sayad Mir Khan made his acquaintance with that ollicer, and rendered 
some service in the subsc(|uent troubles, lie was reward# d by (Jovermm nt 
with a life pension of Ks. ti()() a month, and lu* took bis abode with his unde, 
Jan Fishan Khan, who had also been pensioned by (lovcniment. for similar 
services, at Sirdhana, in tin* Miraia District. He a yam distinguished himself 
in the mutiny of l<Sf>7 as a friend of tin Government, and was rewarded with an 
increase of Us. 200 to his monthly pension and with tin* proprietorship of ten 
villages of tin*. Khanpur Talliujah at half jmtttt Ibr hisown 1 i IV* and at. three- 
quarters jama for the lives of his sons and grandsons. lie has since nurcliascd 
some more villages, and is now one of the largo landed proprietors in the 
district. 

(1.) TPdm/?, (5.) Kahhupurt\ (T>) Jlhu Heart; (7) Shiuht; (8) JlaghlwU ; 
(f)) Ilttsafri: (10) Ihutnu; (11) IIns*,tn JIusr/n\ and sonic others urn also to 
be found in the district, but in very small numbers. 

Sayad Buqur Ali Khan, Talluqdar of Piu lrawal, and an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate in the district, is a Sayad uf the Iluseni clan. lie is proprietor of 
twenty-two village's in this district and of some in Aligarh. IIis liome is Ivula- 
yah, in theAmbala District, of which place his ancestors were proprietors. Ills 
mother was grand-daughter of Naliar Ali Khun, Lai Khfmi of Pindruwal, and 
he succeeded to this property on failure of a male heir in that family. 

ILL Mughal .—This tribe is said to have derived its name from Mughal 
Khan, their patriarch, and that portion of Central Asia whore the descendants 
of Mughal Kluin lived in large numbers was termed Mughal is tan, or Mon¬ 
golia, after them. The tribe is divided into several elans, such as the Chugh- 
tal, Barlas, Qazalbfish, I’jzbak, Turk, Kai, Chak, and Tajik. Some of those, 
especially, the Chughtai, are claimed by the Bhatti dadons to have descended 
from them when they were rulers of Gajniand ZahalisUin. The principal of the 
Mughal elans, as far as llimliiMan is concerned, is tin* Chughtai, from tho 
fact of the last imperial family having belonged to it. Excepting the small 
village of Mughalpurah, about one mile to the south-west of llulandshahar, 
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which is inhabited by six or seven families of the Barl&s elan, there are very few 
Mughal,s in this district. The Mughalpurah families are descendants of MirzA, 
Bedar Beg, who was killed by a mad elephant of Emperor Jahangir, and whose 
heirs were rewarded by tin* emperor with a compassionate inadfi of 350 btghdft 
in the suburbs of Bulandshahar. Masfcam Beg, a descendant of Bedur Beg, 
founded this village in the reign of Mohammed Shall. A part of the madfiicas 
resumed under Regulation JI. of IS lit, and the remainder confiscated for rehel¬ 
lion in 1357, The proprietors of Mughalpuruh own now about. 130 bigluis^ for 
which they pay revenue, and one family of them resides at Khurja. The Jhoj- 
has, a low caste of converts, also call themselves Mughals, but they are supposed 
to ho the slaves of Mughals, or low caste Hindus converted to Islam by some 
Mughal nobleman. The principal of the Jliojha Mughals are the residents of 
JVIouzas Sakhni in Barganah Anupshahar, and Kamalpur in Parganah Banin. 
They are imt suffered to inlerniarry with the Rajput Musalmans or with any of 
the pure Muhammadan tribes, and this fael shows their origin to he low. 

IV. / # nlhfln or Afghan. — The word Pathan seems to have been derived 
from Piit.hu, whielt in several dialects of India means the top of a hill. Af¬ 
ghan, however, is said to have its origin in the Persian fughan, ,, to cry, which 
was the practice of tho tribe when they made an assault. The affix Klein to 
an Afghan name is a sign of respect. Its derivation is not very clear, hut I 
shall not he surprised if it turn out to he connected with the ancient aboriginal 
hill tribe of Khandu or Ivhond, who were driven away from Upper India by tin* 
early Aryans partly to the south (Khandesh) and partly to the north-west. By 
some authors, Pathrms are said to he a Vahudi (Jewish) tribe, hut Colonel Tod 
found grounds enough for supposing them to be originally Yacloor Judon Ruj- 
pftts. Their own traditions, corroborated by those of the Jalsalmer Jadons, 
confirm the supposition. It is stated that the Jadons were for some time sove¬ 
reigns of Ghazni and Cabul, and when expelled from there loft a number of the 
tribe behind, who afterwards became converts to the Muhammadan faith. 
Afghans were the first Muhammadan conquerors of India, and small colonics of 
them settled from the earliest times in different quarters of the country. Tito 
Khoshgi elan settled at Khurja, in this district, during the reign of Firoz 
Tughlaq, prior to which time they wore for many generations residents of Kasfir 
in the Panjab; the Ihlmh lotsfi# (twelve towns) in the vicinity of the Ganges 
wore inhabited by several Afghan elans in the time of the Lodis ; the Aghwans 
came to this district from Dehli in the reign of Akbar, and settled at Malakpur, 
near Amlpshalmr. 

Put lift ns are more particular than other Musalmans in preserving the purity 
of their race. In body they are generally well built and moderately stout, with 
a fair complexion. In their characteristic qualities,courage, conceit, abruptness, 
bigotry, and irritableness are the more conspicuous. 
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Pat bans arc proprietors of nearly one hundred villages in the Buhuulshahar 
District. Several of their noble lamilies have been ruined within the last forty 
years, and several new ones have risen to eminence in the same period. Tho 
remarkable Pathan houses in the district may bo enumerated as follows: — 

(1.) Mlimiti KheraL — The founder of this house was Valii\ a Khan, Kheshgi 
of Klmrjii, who rose to power in the disturbed reign of Shall Alain. He poss¬ 
essed himself of twentv-eight villages between lvlmrjii and Bulandshahar, and 
established his head-quarters at Bhatwarah, on tlie Kali Nadi, about seven 
miles to the south of the latter town, lit' was suooeeded by bis daughter's son, 
named Abdullah Khan, a man of loose principles and extravagant habits. Jle con¬ 
tracted large debts, and in satisfaction of them sold all the \i!lages except one 
or two, to tint Rais ol Kuohesnr. Fatah All Khan, husband of Abdullah Khan's 
grand-daughter, is the present, head of the family, and ho is proprietor of only 
two village's, nr., Bhatwarah and Mundii Kherah. 

(2.) Khdnpur .—The rise and fall of this family have already been stated at 
page 135. Jt was founded by Sh *ikh Alio, a Bave/ai Pathan of Klmrja, in the 
reign of Shall Julian. Ibadullah Khan, the lifth in descent from Alio, increased 
the property and became the second largest landed proprietor in the district.. 
He was always at had terms with the Knchcsar family, which was the lirst 
in possessions. IIis son, Abdul Calif Khan, became a rebel in 1<S57, and was 
punished with transportation for life and eonliseution of property. He was 
proprietor of 107 entire villages and of shares in 11 more in this district., 
besides others in tho Districts of Hadaun, M uradahad, and Mirath. h ive of the 
villages in this district were released, after confiscation, by tbe Special Commis¬ 
sioners, in favour of Mnssmnnt Klianzadi, sister of tbe rebel, and a similar num¬ 
ber are: held by Mussumat Mariam Klifmam, another sister of A l>« I n 1 Hat if. 
Abdul Majid and Abdul Kaim, sons of* Abdul Calif, live with Mussumat Mariam. 
There was a dispute between the Government and Mussumat Jviutn/adl as to 
whether the latter was to have the villages which she had selected with the 
consent of the Hoard of Revenue, or others in their stead, as subsequently 
proposed by Government. The Privy Council finally decided the point in 
favour of the lady. Another point is now in dispute, rt:., whether Klianzadi 
is to hold the villages for life, or to have absolute proprietary right in them. 
Tlie case is pending decision in the Civil Court.* 

(3.) Mdlagarh .—This Talluqah was founded by Ilaqdad Kbiln, a Khafak 
Pathan, who held the AmiWtip of Parganah Barau a few years before the 
introduction of the Marhatta rule. Haqdud Khan built tin; fort of Ma 1 a- 
garli, as well as that town, in honour of* the old saint Sayad Mahmud Kirniani, 
sur named Malamai. lie was ousted by LJdhorao Phulkut, but his son, Bahadur 
Khan, succeeded, in 1<S05, in obtaining a lease of the thirty-four villages included 

* It has since been dtcnlicl in Klianzahi’a iuv«;ur. 

25 
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in the Talluqah from the Government at a quit rent of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahadur Khan died in 1821, and the lease lapsed. The villages were settled with 
their respectivo proprietors. and a pension of one thousand rupees a month was 
granted to Vain lad Khan, son of the deceased. Validad became a leading rebel 
in 1857, and absconded on restoration of order. JI is fort was razed to the 
ground, and the villages and houses were eoniiseated to Government. 

(4.) Jahihi<tv'iV><bl. —This family is of the Bangush elan, the inhabitants of 
Kohut in Afghanistan. M urtaza Khan, grand-lather of the present proprietors, 
was son-in-law tnMirza Ismail Beg, nephew of the celebrated Muhammad Beg 
Uamdani, Deputy of Najaf Khan, emumander-in-ehief of the Mughal troops in 
the reign of Shah Alain He obtained from Lord Lake the life jdtjir of Palwal 
in Zila Gurgaon, together with the title of Aiim-wldouhih Sarfurdz-ul-mulk 
Muzaffar J<nnj, IIu was related to the Malagarh Chief, and through him pur¬ 
chased for his son, Mustafa Khan, the Talluqah of Jahatigirabad, which was 
sold by auction in ISI.’J, in execution of a Civil Court decree against the heirs 
of Raja Klmrasnij, Badgujar. Muliammad Alt Khan, an Honorary .Magistrate, 
and his brothers, N.'iqMihaud Khan and Ishaq Khan, both minors, are the sons 
and heirs of Mawwab Mustafa Khan. They are proprietors of the twelve vil¬ 
lages forming the Talluqah. 

(5.) Malul'pur.—[[ his family belongs to the AghwAn clan. Two brothers, 
limned Mir and Malmbat, are said to have come to Dcldi from Cfihul in the 
reign of ftikandar Lodi. In Akbar's time they left Dcldi and established them¬ 
selves as cultivators in the village of Bhiknmpur. In after years the descend¬ 
ants of Mir posse»ed themsehes ef Mouzas llarora, Dataoli, Werla, Bhusaoni, 
Baroli, <Vo., whilst the descendants of Malmbat became masters of Bhikanipur, 
Bhatnori, and others. In Sura; Mai's time they deserted the estates and emi¬ 
grated into liuhelkhand, hut as soon as Najaf Khan restored order, they 
returned (after twent\-eight years), and through the favour of the Marhattus 
recovered possession of the villages. In the commencement of the British rule 
they increased their possessions by m ans of auction purchase, and bought Ma- 
lakpur from the firm of Mercer and Co. The present proprietor of the Malak- 
pur property, consisting of twenty-seven villages, is Faiz Ahmad Khan, son of 
Abdur Balmian Khan, deceased. l > riiu*ipal Sadar Amin of Agra. The head¬ 
quarters of the family are at Dataoli, in the Aligarh District, where three other 
branches of tlu* elan are Talluqdars of Bhikamptir, Dadon, and Budhagaon res¬ 
pectively. 

(<>.) ]h'.H'hitpnr .— Shi.li Khan, Pathan, of the Bazid Ivhail clan, was a 
Risaldar in Skinner's Horse, and he purchased Dowlatpur and seven other vil¬ 
lages in its neighbourhood about the year 1820 A. D. His son, Sayad Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is now proprietor of these villages, and he is counted among the 
liaises of the district. 
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(7.) Kama 'si .— Tliis small Talluqah of seven villages was founded l>y JnAit 
Kh&n, a Said Kimil Pathfm, resident of Slicrpur and agent of Colonel Janie* 
Skinner. Four of the village's won* granted to him by tho Colonel about tho 
year 1825, and the other three had been subsequently purchased by him from 
the proprietors. Sherjuir is one of the Bdrah Bast is (twelve towns) of tho 
Pathans near the Ganges. 

(8.) Khurjd. —There are many Patlian elans in this town, such as tho 
Tartu, Kheshgi, Kara Khail, Bazid Khail, Usafzai, ie. 

Of these the Kheshgi are the chief, both as regards numbers and possessions, 
and among them two families possess more lands than the others. Ahmad Alt 
Khan, son of Rahniat Khan, late Deputy Collector, is proprietor of sewn vil¬ 
lages, which his father obtained in reward for services rendered during the mu¬ 
tiny in tho Bijnoiir District. The second family is that of the late Muhammad 
Ali Khan, a Tahsildar, whose heirs are proprietors of lour villages, one pur¬ 
chased and three obtained in reward fur services in tho mutiny in tho Mirath 
District. 

(9.) Bast and Bin/rdd. —These two villages are included in tho Bdrah 
and inhabited hv Pathans of several elans. 

(10.) I'ondri. —Gliulam Haidar Khan, Khuluk, was a well-to-do zammdur 
of this village and four others, lie became ;* rebel in 18.>7, and thereby lost 
bis (‘states. 

Bulloch .—Although nut exactly si Pat bun branch, this tribe is more akin to it 
than to anv other of the fivefold division. Their country U Ballnc.histuu, be¬ 
yond the Indus, but they have long been in occupation of Seindh. There 
seems no doubt that, as stated by Colonel Tod, several o( the Bulloch elans 
were originally Jadons who (‘migrated across the Indus immediately after tho 
civil strife at Dwarka. In the Bulandshahar District Balloehes urn proprietors 
of about thirty-two villages, and the Chanderu and Jhajhar families are tho 
more prominent among them. 

According to their own account, the Chanderu brothers are of the Karaha 
dan and ancient residents of Jliriit, whence their ancestor, Nahar Khan, eame 
to Dchli at the request of King Alatiddlu Khilji and was appointed governor of 
the Dakkhan. After his death, his sons, Narwar Khan and Neri Khan, went 
back to Hirat. Sirdar Khan, adeseendant of Narwar Khan, again came to I Mill 
in Aurangzeb’a reign and obtained tho governorship of the country from Kotput.lt 
and Nftrnol to Jewar. He took his abode in Monza Ganonl Shekh of Parganali 
Agoutk. His son, Namdur Kluln, was appointed, during the Marliattu rule, 
Amil of tho said parganali. IIe subsequently came to the British side and 
distinguished himself in tho battle which occurred between tho troops of Mad ho 
BAo Phulkmof MalAgarh and Government troops under Colonel James Skinner 
(seepage 18). In recognition of this service, NamdAr Kkau was rewarded by 
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General Lake with the title of Sa&tr-xid-doulah Firoz Jang , together with the 
ji'njtr of Mouza Chamlenl. He afterwards purchased the proprietorship of 
several villages. His six sons an* now proprietors of fifteen villages*, and 
Inuitulluh Khan is the eldest and chief among them. 

The dhujhar family is *aid to have been founded l»y Say ad Muhammad Khan, 
who came hen* from Kori Bhakkar with llumayun, and having distinguished 
himself in the army, obtained a jdyir, together with the title of GiuUib Jang. He 
died at the age of ninety-five years, leaving twenty suns, of whom two became 
renowned, viz., Xawwfih Ajmeri Khan and Nawwab Uahlmdad Khan. Loth 
of these obtained jtigirs, and the present U.ds of dhajhar, (ihulam (ihous Khun, 
is tho eighth in descent from one of them, lie* is proprietor of ten villages, 
and the most remarkable sportsman in tin* district. The name of his clanis 
8funejah. It is conjectured that the elan, when Hindu, derived its name from 
8am, one of the sons of Krishna : or fr >ai Syam, a name of Krishna himself. 

V. Norn-)! nslim .— It lias already been mentioned that this class includes 
ii 11 Hindu converts to Islam. Bring in the \ icinity of the Muhaimnadaif eapital, 
this district was more exposed t<> lie* prosclyli/.ing intiuenees than tin; distant 
ones, and lienee it is that we find here such large numbers of converts to Mu¬ 
hammadanism. The most respectable amongst the No\v-Mu-lim are the Bajputs, 
whoprido themselves in retaining their genealogy and in refusing to intermarry 
with other converts; whereas the others generally endeavour to conceal their 
former caste. 

The Lalkhana and Sahitkhfmi Ihidgujars, the (liouhans of Agouta, the Binds 
of Khurja, the Lhattis of Tilhegampur, the l)ors of Jhdandshahar, the Nagars 
of Ahur, the Baranwals of Baran, the 'fagas of Sayanali, and he Bargalas of 
l’arganahs Dankotir and 8ikandarah'ul have* all been noticed under their res¬ 
pective Hindu ra tes. Amongst the remainder tin* Jhejhas constitute a re¬ 
markable class. They are proprietors ol five entire villages and shareholders 
in six more. Some call themselves .Mughal, >omr Turk, some Hajput, and 
some Brahman. The etymology of the word ''jbojhd" is very doubtful. It is 
conjectured by some to have been derived from •* jonj tho nest of the little bird 
called bayd, which the lower castes of .Muhammadans used to take to Delhi for sale 
as playthings among the cliildr. n. The joiij-sellers were originally called Jon- 
jias, and ultimately Jhojhas. Another conjecture is that they are descendants 
of tho women who served as wet-nurses in the noble families at Debit, and who 
were called Chnnji. A third conjecture is that, being very quarrelsome, which 
is still one of their prominent characteristics, they were termed Jujjha (from 
u yudha" or “jujjhd,'' a fight). A fourth conjecture is that, being ill-shaped 
and having a protruding belly like the " jonf' (nest of the bayd ), they were styled 
Jhojha. In short, the clan is supposed to be of low origin; they are not suffer- 
rod to intermarry with the higher castes of Musalinans or Xow-Musiims. They 
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observe no Hindh ceremonies nor respect the Muhammadan law of pardah se¬ 
clusion of women. Their good quality is industry in agriculture. The popular 
proverb quoted by Sir Henry Elliot explains their value as labourers in the Held. 
It is this :— 

VI^Tt TH3 % m 531 

il Having employed a Jliojha f« r your ploughman, you may idle your time 
bv playing the game of chowwr at home —that is to say, the Jliojha is bo 
industrious a servant that the master need not look after him. 

The Julahas are also included among the JSow-Muslim. They seldom follow 
any other occupation hut that of weaving cloth. Musalman Julahiis sire very 
numerous in this district, although their Hindu kinsmen are scarce. F< r the 
sake of respect they call themselves Mowiniu (faithful), or Nurhafor Safcd- 
baf (cloth-weavers), and consider the word “Juiaha ' as one of contempt. Jn 
religious bigotry they surpass all other elans. A number of them have ac¬ 
quired, in almost every town, the dignity of Hafiz,— that is, tiny know the whole 
of the Quran by heart, although they arc in other respects illiterate. 

Among the menial and arlizan ciasscs there are as many Xow-Muslims as 
Hindus, in this district at least, but there is nothing paHieuIar about them to 
be rocorded here. The Jilt, converts are usually called Tola and 11 Tag A cam- 
verts Mold. Bhatfayuralis, or inn-keepers, arc* also converts from the lower 
orders of the Hindus. There are two principal clan.'of them, r/>., Mut Shalii 
and Tallin Shalii, from the two emperors of tlie last Balkan dynasty who 
converted tlicm. The women of the Jbimcr generally wear the hihamjd or 
petticoat, while those of the latter use the pdjdmdh or trowsers. There; are 
two other elans also, Wr., the Chirimur (bird killer) and Jan Khattri, hut they 
are rathe/ scarce in this district. Bhatfayuralis still observe some of tho 
Hind ft ceremonies at their weddings. 

EUROPEANS OR EURASIANS. 

Messrs. Mercer and Co. were the first Europeans who purchased landed pro¬ 
perty in this district. To establish an indigo factory at Malakptir the firm bought 
thirty-two villages, including Malakpur, from the pro|>rietors. The firm failed 
after a few years, and the villages wen; sold to Abdur Ualnnftn Khan and others. 

The most remarkable Eurasian family now in the district is that of the Skin¬ 
ners at Biliispur. It was founded by the late Colonel James Skinner, C. B., 
whoso life has been published in two volumes by Mr. B. Eraser, brother of 
Simon Fraser, the most intimate friend of the Colonel. James Skinner’s father 
was a Scotchman in the East India Company's military service, and his mother 
was a Rajp&t&ui of Bliojpur, whom his father had captured at Bijaygarh during 
the operations against Baja Chet Singh of Banftras. James Skinner had two 
brothers, David Skinner and Robert Skinner, and he had three sisters. The 
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sisters were married to European officers in the army. David Skinner took 
service in the Military Department and went on duty beyond the seas. Their 
mother died in 1781), and their father, who was a lieutenant at the time, sent 
James and Robert to he educated in a charity school. In 171KJ Janies was 
made an apprentice draftsman in the survey office. He disliked the work and 
absconded, with only a four-anna piece in his pocket, to another station. He 
was in groat distress for a few days, when lie had to earn bis bread by 
working as a common porter or labourer ; but having been recognized one day 
by a son ant of* one of' his sisters in tie* bazaar, he was taken to the sister and 
again sent to the survey office. A (ffilonel, who was a friend of bis father, gave 
him three hundred rupees and sent, him to Kanhpur, where the father was on 
duty. The same officer had soon afterwards occa.Mon to go to the last-named 
place, where he saw James and gave him a letter of recommendation to General 
DeBoigne, commander of the !S*indhia‘s forces at Mirath. James Skinner 
waited on the General at, Karnal, and was appointed an Ensign, on Rs. lf>0 
per mensem, in the MarahutU army at Mat lira. He distinguished himself in 
several engagements, and was dangeromdv wounded in tho battle between tlie 
Jlajas of Karoli and Fnyara, in whieli hh battalion was the former’s auxiliary. 

In 1S02, when Seindhia dismissed all his European officers on the ground of his 
having no confidence in their fidelity, James Skinner lost his appointment. In 
the next year, lie took service under Lord Lake on the express condition that ho 
should not be mpiired to take uj> arms against. his former master, lie was 
appointed commander of some of the s;i\v;irs who, after having deserted Sein¬ 
dhia, had taken service under the British GovcrmiiPiit.. Shortly afterwards he 
was put in command of two thousand out. of the eight thousand of those* sawars. 
The maintenaia e of order in the country between Debit and Aligarh was en¬ 
trusted to (\donel Skinner imnn-diat* 1 v aft**r the battle of Aligarh, and lie was 
stationed, with 1,2<K) sawars, at Sikamlarabad in this district, lie was attacked 
hen* by Mud ho Kao Blialkia tVom M/dagarh. whom he defeated in a Heir » battle 
fought in the vicinity of Sikandarabad. His younger brother, Robert Skinner, 
acted as envoy from Regain Sombre to Gem tal Lake and negotiated the treaty 
between them. For this service lie was rewarded by the Government with 
three villages as a perpetual mad/i 

Colonel Skinner took part in every campaign from 1804 to 1831. lie 
was present at the captures of Bhiwani and Bharatpur, and in the Gorkha and 
Piudarl wars. He was extremely useful in supplying provisions to the Bri¬ 
tish army in the operatieus against llulkur, and his troops formed a party of 
the Governor-General's escort- when Lord William Bent inch went to Labor 
to have an interview with Runjit Singh. 

Robert Skinner died in 1821, leaving his heirs in possession of the mad/i 9 
which they partly hold still and have partly mortgaged to others. 
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James Skinner's jdyir, of eleven villages, which he had ohtained from Govern¬ 
ment in consideration ofliis discharge from the Marahatta service, was made a per¬ 
petual rent-free assignment by the Government of India, in their orders dated 
20th September, 182(1, and he was made a C. 11 two years afterwards. He 
made Bilaspur, in the middle of the jdy/V in this district, his head-quarters 
and built a strong fort and family mansion there, lb; ])iirchased the proprie¬ 
torship of a large number of villages in this and the Ilisar, Gurgaon, l)ehli, 
Kariuil, and Mi rath Districts. His church and castle at Dehli are costly and 
remarkable buildi ngs. 

James Skinner was a man of extraordinary abilities, notwithstanding the 
limited education which In* had received. He died in December, IS 12, 1< av- 
ing tlvn; sons by three native wives to succeed to his large property Under the 
will made by him his heirs have no power to alienate the property ; they are 
simply allowed to enjoy its profits, and he who manages it is to have ten per 
cent, on the profits be>i les his share. There are altogether about, one hun¬ 
dred villages of* the Skinner estate in this district, and Mr. Alexander Skin¬ 
ner, one of the sons of the founder, is ihe present manager. 

Air. Thomas Skinner was the manager of the estate in 1857. lie held 
his fort, and kept order in the village.-, around l»il;i>j*ur during the nmtinv, 
an 1 was rewarded for the service wuii the prop, it? (ary right, of fiftemi eon I heated 
villages in Pargmahs Dankmir and Dadri'. He died in 18(11, and his eldest, 
son, Tnomus I>ro\vn »Skuiucr, .mcreed'd to the reward estate. This voung man 
was unibrtunatcl y unfiimd [■> fill the position in which In* was placed. Jle 
incurred heavy debts, and was finally pronounced by (hjvermnent unqualified 
to manage his fitlairs. llis brothers are minors, and to protect their rights as 
well as his own, the G ivermnent have recently platted tin* properly under the 
management of tin* Court of Wards. 

Mr. Patterson Saunders, of Aligarh, was rewarded, for services in the mutiny, 
with the proprietorship of eight villages, assessed at. Us. 0 , 00 ( 1 , in this district. 
He retained possession of tin; villages for five or six years and then sold them. 

Mr. E. \V. Cleveland, a Patrol in the Customs Department, may be called a 
resident of this district, for ho has built a house at JSikandarabad and purchased 
a village in its vicinity. 

The lieirs of Mr. Thomas Tonnochy, although not residents of the dis¬ 
trict, have a large garden, two English houses, a largo Ganj and Sank, and 
some rent-free lands at Bulandshahar, This property yields them an income 
of about six thousand rupees per annum. It was acquired by the late Mr. 
Tonnochy, who was Deputy Collector, under Regulation IX. of 1833, of tho 
district for twenty-two years from 1833 to 1857. 
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1 

O»'C‘C>ia0'tp-— ClaooOl »p —• 

N 

MU Ilf j 

(N^b^b^bbi^^w : » * 

64 




s 



>-» 


a 

u 



68 



o 


ao*"WW'< | ioioNco< 50 r'w 
o © © to o to w to to to to «t* •- 

< 


co © © -i Mco^oot-aoo© — 



o O O o o ^ c to to to to to 

3OUOaO303OQO3Oa00OCDO03DQO0O 
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» h O ■ O ' 

(3 W •*- S j- -3 

•O -2.2 ** § 

leg 

Sg>fIS i 

B C 2 

- -s > y .2 S 

c 5 p *5 te «c <u 

*«s - 

_ s *5 3 (■/' .£3 

M ^ C 

o «/ ea - -.«3 d 
s -C £ » £ it — 
>M ** fc. rt £ T3 
J, O <H i» fl 4} 

^ i c - k &■« 


si- 


T«*oj, 


'oaimqjnqnj 


QQ 


nuox 


b uni)vuiii[it A.nuodmo,x 


•Kiinijmi.'MfW 5iJ.>m:uu.\j 


co •—« »—< 


T J V>I 


•fiUOptJUOlJB ifjtUodlUDX 


•SOO]J«UO|IB ^uouurajoj 




—■ -« w o ~i co ^ n n n « 


WOO :»♦* — 9«<MiO»lOO»-< 


Si 

CJ 

i* 


S 2 


CO 4« 


2G 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


<A 

M 

« 

* 

w 

Ph 


pUWJIf) 

©Oi'fr'-OC'Jco-*.-■ t-» t*. 

comtnoi'-crotoaotoc'i 
—^ © ©^ oo *o o» > ec^ 

Private alienations. 


LOOr-<rir-oi'f«ao©©tO 

O —'ODIMCOC'IOOUOC'I-*' 

cco>a>«oco(C0>«oo»O)O 

•oilvtfjjom .fjj j 

eo — <N©*-~»no>.oe'Oa0a» 

rococor-co^co-*-*© 

— CO — 

___ . . _ _ 

•ooui! iJot|ii; 

712 

824 

865 

273 

150 

427 

704 

653 

616 

672 

837 

Private sales. 

\)OU<I 

Rs. 

66,392 

23,218 

15,041 

55,781 

88,961 

1,19,519 

1,78,686 

3,12,214 

60,427 

1,46,355 

1,09,342 

'KOfHJ.) JO 

tO tO O »0 O —> C> Ol — 

tO UG tO CO M © CO CO © CO 00 

£ 

O' 

V. 

-1 

( 5 ' 

W<\L 

OiOOI-COXO — C'-OCOF-t 

—■COr'.aO'—'-TOOCOO© 

SOS 113 J.H|fO JO JUU(U!II\ 

aOflOtOc»o»OQoaotoioo» 
ao co c i co to i - »o ao cd ^ 

‘03UJ 

Rs. 

16.358 

12,699 

18,539 

38,556 

52.359 

38,387 

28,335 

21,331 

18,757 

38,755 

25,692 

*0[lt8 JO «0»DO jo JDquinjj 

1 

31 

30 

51 

49 

49 

70 

53 

49 

44 

38 

51 

Tear. 

1860-61 

1861- 62 ,h 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 ••• 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 










IV.—Partitions under Act XIX. of 1863. 
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Incomplete partitions. 

•soui?i«a; 

2 

18 

13 

4 

2 

3 

13 

8 

3[DIU^S 

4 

4 

6 

17 

9 

23 

26 

15 

•pauoijonus 

*- CO ©«•-•*- <M C* 


10 

41 

51 

42 

27 

43 

71 

43 

MIM.C 

oqj u r poinipsiif 

(O Cl CO Cl <o on 

W CO 5*4 « to CO 

•onrn?i 

•«q F! ( a«.>X 81101ADJJ 

-*t* CM <X> CO <N CO CO 

Complete partitions. 

'ODUVIHQ 

CO — O *>» O O wo 

CM •* -* »-» «-* tO 

•Jfo >JDIU?S 

CO (N »0 5* CM rw r-* 

•paiiojpmig 

10 

2 

* 4 

5 

9 

10 

26 

16 

i 

•pnox j 

67 

65 

64 

37 

30 

50 

79 

70 

in pintuiianj 

1 

48 

42 

23 

28 

18 

33 

60 

30 

•aonnf 

-nq s.aiiajC mnoTA^Jj 

19 

23 

41 

9 

12 

17 

19 

40 

i 

*<w)«0t'»a00>o»« 

(O O <0 tf CO l« r< 

0O*r*£*o*?<x>Ch£ 
0«V(0^<OION 

aoaocoaocoaoaoco 







3,490 
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VI.—Appeals to the Collector in cases under Act X. of 1859. 


Appeals decided . 



1663-64 

1864-65 

1805 - 66 

1806- 67 
1867-68 
1808-69 

1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 


i 

65 ; 

50 1 

0 

7 I 

7 

70 

2 

3 

8-6 

1 18 | 

65 l 

15 

9 ! 

25 

m 

3 

■* 

13 1 

57 

00 | 

3 

1 | 

4 

41 

17 


0 8 

57 

27 

2 ! 

1 i 

22 

52 j 

8 

2 

:ks 

75 

1'8 ' 

i 15 i 

, 5 1 

12 

60 ! 

17 


25 0 . 

_ „ i 

1 17 

81 

£0 

4 i 

19 

1 24 i 

9 

4 

16 1 j 

07 

65 

| 6 

2 i 

0 

! 69 ' 

2 

... 

8-1 1 

108 

60 

| 28 

... ( 

7 

1 i>‘» 1 

i 1 

8 


25-8 | 


-Ilahjahandl Schools in ZiUl /» ulands\ohar. 






o 

c v 1 

r a. i 



i | 

a 




• 

-• 3 ! 

i, a. : 

Language in w 1: 

eh 







tt _ i 

iiir-dmel ion in 



5 

6U 


C sc 

“I 98 


-r -f 5 

H i 

gi vvu. 


« 

cs 

Ph 


£ 


5 

<-* 












1U 

Darrin 


Hurtoli 


1st 

45 

Urdu and I’t rttiun 


10 

I lit to 


Nousaiiali 


2nd 

40 

Ditto 


H 

■ Ditto 

|#| 

N 1 1h la 


3rd 

30 

Hindi 


6 

Ditto 


A iirang'ibAd 

... 

Do. 

40 

Do. 


6 

I nitto 


SairAc Ulwildlah 


Do. 

83 

Urdu 


6 

; Ditto 


(• Imugra'di 


Do. 

25 

Hindi 


6 

! Ditto 


Murhkoli 


1 >o. 

30 

Urdu 


6 

Ditto 


Ha timal'ud 


Do. 

2 1 

Hindi 


6 

Ditto 


Naglali llal 


Do. 

31 

Urdu and Tertian... 

6 

Ditto 


U1 raioli 

... 

Do. 

24 

Urdu 


6 

Ditto 

... 

Mirzapur 


Do. 

29 

Do. 

... 

6 

j Ditto 


M urtazabiid 


Do. 

30 

Do. 

... 

6 

I Agouti 


Mahigurh 


1st 

60 

Urdu and Persian... 

10 

Ditto 

... 

(iuluothi 

... 

2nd 

68 

Ditto 


12 

Ditto 

... 

Himtoiiil 


3rd 

18 

Hindi 


6 

Ditto 


Bstghwalah 


Do. 

27 

Urdu 


6 

Ditto 

... 

Barul 

... 

Do. 

25 

Hindi 

... 

6 

Ditto 


Sentha 


Do. 

24 

U rdd 

... 

G 

Ditto 

... 

Bhamrtt 


Do. 

30 

Do. 


6 

Ditto 


Kotah 


Do. 

32 

Hindi 


6 

Ditto 


AgoutA 

••• 

Do. 

32 

Urdd 


6 

Ditto 


Ahmadnagar 


Do. 

36 

Hindi 


6 

Ditto 


Bhaintroli 


Do. 

27 

Urd4 


6 

Say&nah 


Bugnihi 


2nd 

60 

Do. 

• •• 

12 

Ditto 


SayAnah 


Do. 

54 

UrdQ and Hindi 

• M 

12 

Ditto 


Sathla 

... 

Do. 

60 

Ditto 


IS 

Ditto 


Bhadn 


Do. 

95 

Ditto 


12 

Ditto 


Chitsoni 


3rd 

28 

Unto 


e 














HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


VII.—Ilalqdbandi Schools in Zild Bulandshahar —(continued). 


Pargnnah. 


Town or village. 

«** 

o 

J 


is 

O 


Language in which 
instruction is 
given. 


Sava nail 

... i NiiVsihsiH 

Ditto 

... Mniidoiuih 

1 >iito 

... Sstidpur 

Ditto 

... Julnipur 

Ditto 

... ; Ha i tipur 

Ditto 

... j Thai 

Shikarpur 

... Shikarpur 

Ditto 

... : ('hai.dokh 

Ditto 

... Deri 

Ditto 

... Aiudiru kill sin 

Ditto 

... Kliailiu 

Ditto 

... | (’hitsnUli 

A nupKlmhar 

... | AnupMiiahnr 

1 into 

... ; Julia Ilmira had 

1 dtto 

... j Mulakpur 

Ditto 

... | Kluilor 

Ditto 

... j Jatpuruli 

Ditto 

... • Salih' i 

Ditto 

... Anihatt 

Ditto 

... j Khtidanuh 

bihai 

... Karanhas 

Ditto 

... j (iokalpur 

1 )itto 

... ; Kamghat 

Ditto 

... ! Dsiiipur 

Ditto 

... Duilutpur 

Ditto 

... Melon 

Ditto 

... Uilkliani 

Ditto 

... Satoyuli 

1 )ilto 

... Jur^uwan 

Ditto 

.. Dangarh 

A Ini r 

... i Altar 

Ditto 

.. Klisiiipur 

Ditto 

... (ftiranli 

Ditto 

... Amnrgnrh 

Ditto 

... ■ Mangdpur 

Ditto 

... Uniurpur 

Khtirja 

... Mnndsi Khcru 

Ditto 

Arnii 

Ditto 

... ; Door alah 

Ditto 

... ; Surjd«di 

Jo war 

... j .Irwar 

Ditto 

... j Kaluipurah 

Ditto 

... j Jahaugirpur 

Ditto 

... j lUnhtra 

Ditto 

... Chingraoli 

Ditto 

... PhaU‘d& 

Ditto 

... Ilhagwantpur 

Ditto 

... Jonchanah 

Pahasd 

... Cluitiiri 

Ditto 

... Pindr&wal 

Ditto 

... Ahmadgarh 

Ditto 

... Pahantl 

Ditto 

m Khera Band 

Dankoar 

... I) auk our 

Ditto 

... Kasnah 


2nd I 
bo. ! 
]).», 
Do. | 
bo. 
b». 
i>t 
3rd 
; bo. 

; bo. 

bo. 
i bo. 

! 1st 
bo. 

' bo. 

: Do. 

1 2nd 
! 3rd 
; bo. 
i 

1st 
; 1)0. 
i 2nd 

! i 

; bo. I 
! bo. ; 

! bo. j 
! bo. i 
11>„. 

2nd j 
1) >. ■ 
bo. : 

a id i 

: bo. j 
bo. ! 
i bo. 

. bo. 

i bo. 

! 1 ) 0 . 
i l st 
bo. 
Do. 
2nd 
I)o. 

3rd 

l)o. 

l)o. 

1st 

Do. 

Do. 

3rd 

Do. 

1st 

Do. 


; Urdu 
i Hindi 
i Urdu 
| I)o. 
i Hindi 
| Do ^ 

! 1’ rdu rind Hindi 
\ Hindi 
! Do. 
i D». 

| 1 >o. 

| Urdu 

| Urdu and Hindi 
! Ditto 

| Hindi 
[ Urdu 
! Hindi 
Urdu 
Do 
Do. 

Hindi and Urdil 
Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Urdu and Hindi 
Hindi 
Urdu 
Do. 

Di. 

Urdu and Persian 
Urdu 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Do. 

Urdu and Hindi 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Hind! 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Do. 

Do. 

Urdti and Hindi 

Do. 

Do. 

Hindi 

Urdti 

Urdu and Hindi 
Ditto 


Remarks. 






Number, 
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VII.—Halqdhandi Schools in Zild Dulandshahar —(concluded)* 


84 

85 

86 

87 j 

88 ' 
89 
9° 

91 ! 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 


Pargannah. 

Town or village. 

o 

.| 

98 t. 

%- 

o 

si 

S 3* 

£ s 

CJ 

Language in which 
instruction is 
given. 

8 

►» 

« 

P 

Daokour 

Wail anah ... 

2nd 

80 

Urdu and Hindi ... 

li.. 

8 

Ditto 

Bilit*pur ... 

Do 

35 

Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 

Jhnjhar 

Do. 

52 

Ditto 

8 

Ditto 

I’arsol 

3rd 

13 

Ditto ... 

« 

Ditto 

SAIArpur 

2nd 

35 

Ditto 

8 

SikandiirubtLd... 

lvtikor ... 

1st 

4 2 

Hindi 

10 

Ditto 

’ Hhotiri 

2nd 

30 

Urdu ... 

h 

Ditto ... 

| Gc'Upur ... 

Do. 

33 

Urdu and Hindi ... 

h 

Ditto 

1 Tiibcguinpur 

Do. 

30 

Irdu 

8 

Ditto 

i Ohola ... 

.lid 

22 

Hindi 

0 

; Ditto 

IsApur 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

6 

| Ditto 

j Ad.’il» 

Do 

32 

Urdu 

A 

! DAdri 

<'Indus 

• 1st 

57 

Urdu and Persian .. 

15 

Ditto 

! Slmrujpur 

Do. 

50 

! l ulu, Persian and 

15 

Ditto ... 

I 

! J Arch A 

; Do. 

86 

llimti. 

Urdu 

10 

Ditto 

Tajpur Pyuoli . . 

| 1)0 

40 

Urdu and Hindi ... 

10 

Ditto 

1 I >a<ii i 

2nd 

30 

Hindi ... 

8 

Ditto 

Hisairali 

j 

Do. 

21 

Urdu i.nd Hindi ... 

8 


1 Total 

1 

I 

1 

.*’,656 

1 

825 


V1IL—Population of rack caste in Z>ld PulatnlsJuihar by the coisus oj 1 SI) 5. 


1. EuropeatiB and Eurasians 

... 

)5< 

18 

K ;ii‘lii 

... 

2,421 





19. 

Kuli.ir 


20,020 


Hindus. 



20. 

(Jji'iarva 


... 28,962 





2 1 . 

Nai 


16,114 

2. Brahmans 



97P9H 

22. 

1 lit* >l»i 

... 

8,339 

3 lihaddria 

... 

IM 

812 

23. 

'ivii 

... 

m. t ,255 





24. 

I »:*i t'i 


... 617 


Kshatlris. 



•.■ft. 

K li 


... 16,643 





26. 

Kumluir 

••• 

... 11,481 

4. Raj puts 


... 

79,099 

27. 

GnshAin 


... 14,071 

6. Klmttris 

... 


2,942 

28. 

('IiamAr 


... 1,19,487 





29. 

Sweeper 

... 

... 23,922 


Vais i/a. 






—-— — 






Total Hindus 

... 681,297 

6. Banias 

... 

• M 

83,977 



AJusulm ana. 



Sudras. 



30. 

Shekhs 


47,257 

7. Knitha 


Ml 

8,691 

31. 

Saywtla 


... 6,232 

8. Jats 

... 

• •• 

47,041 

32. 

M ijglmla 


3,078 

9. GujarB 

... 

M* 

44,1 12 

33. 

Path ana 


39,171 

10 . Sunar 

... 

• M 

4,322 

34. 

Fucjini 


... 6,925 

11. Luhar 

••• 

• •• 

9,761 

35. 

Dlmniik 


... 4,767 

)2. Badhyi (carpenter) 


13,506 

36. 

JulAha 

... 

... 9.566 

13. Tarn bolt 


• •• 

196 





14. KalAl 


Mi 

1,620 


Total Muialm&os 

... 115,978 

15. Mali 


Ml 

10,729 




—— —■■■■ 

16. Altir 



15,298 j 



Gju-nd Total 

... 800,431 

17 . Lvdhi 


Ml 

45,756 
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IX,—Population of Zild Dulawhhahur divided according to occupations by the 

Census of 18G5. 


1. 

Agriculturists ... 

... 

393,0.10 

66. 

Potters 

... 

9,876 

2. 

Servant* ... 

... 

39.902 

67. 

Masons 

... 

1,425 

3 

lit ffgar* 


16,152 

68. 

Cotton cleaners ... 

... 

5,9 82 

* 4. 

Family priests (parohit) 

... 

5,1 HO 

69. 

Mali A Bi s limans ... 

... 

988 

0. 

Labourer* 

... 

1 18,976 

70. 

Ironmongers 

... 

5,798 

6. 

Money and grain dealer* 


2,0s 9 

71. 

Dyer* 

... 

1,665 

7. 

M'liii 1 v-chungem (aarraf) 


321 

72. 

Druggist* 


1,188 

8. 

Cloth-traders (buz tz) 


1,712 

79. 

SnulF-sellers 

••• 

IG 

8. 

Bunins 


5,216 

74. 

Betel leaf sellers 

••• 

291 

10. 

Goldonith* ... 


1,095 

75- 

Brazier* ... 


69 

tl. 

Carpenters 

... 

9,01.8 

76. 

Barbers 

... 

12,682 

12. 

Vegetalde-sellers (kunjra) 


l f Oll 

77. 

Perfumers ... 

... 

9! 

la. 

Bandits 

... 

2,642 

78. 

Wnol-»<llers 

... 

424 

14. 

Shoe-seller* 

... 

7 56 ; 

79. 

Washermen 


5,725 

15. 

Bankers ... 


2,525 

80. 

Butchers ... 

... 

4,016 

16. 

Weavers 


28,705 ! 

81. 

Ae-nta ... 

... 

1,001 

17. 

(,'on feet inner* 

... 

1,907 ; 

82. 

Linuor-sellcr* 

••• 

244 

18. 

'J’enii'le priests 


261 ; 

S3 

Salt-sellers 

... 

328 

19. 

Plivaiciana ... 


6 o3 ; 

84. 

Tanners ... 


3,518 

20. 

Well-sinkers 


40 ! 

85. 

Stamp-vendors 


31 

21. 

Boat men 

... 

48- 

86. 

Blanket •'•idlers 


4,007 

22. 

Tailors ... 


4,2 1 7 • 

87. 

Mould-maker* 

... 

25 

2.1. 

Oil-makers 


6,9.16 

88. 

Wateh-makers 


l 

24. 

Flower-sellers 


857 

89. 

Seller* of intoxicating drugs 

... 

35 

62 

Paper-maker* 


2 

9 0. 

Tinkers ... ... 

... 

12 

26. 

Corn-Heller* 


1,197 j 

91. 

Bagri-hiuders 

... 

4 

27. 

Schoolmaster* 


248 j 

92. 

.Jesters ... ... 


1 18 

2«. 

< Masmakers 


4 4 

93. 

Drummers ... 

••• 

390 

29. 

Sweetmeat hawkers 


123 • 

94. 

Cap-siller* ... 


22 

30. 

Crain parelu»rs 


9,173 

95. 

Herdsmen ... 

... 

864 

31. 

Wuter-earrier* 


13,345 • 

96. 

Fi rework-makers 

... 

66 

32. 

Adorn ... 


2 : 

97. 

High priest* 

... 

31 

33. 

Vakil** and Muklitar* 


25 | 

98. 

Idol crown maker* ... 

... 

7 

84. 

Shoemakers 


3,699 

99. 

Cutlers ... 

... 

951 

35. 

Farrier* ... 


7 1 

100. 

Saltpetre tnanufacturer* 

••• 

21 1 

36 

(’alien-printers ... 


1,902 1 

tot. 

Broker* ... 


83 

37. 

Banners... 


306 : 

10 2. 

Weighmen 

... 

484 

38. 

Singer* and Dancers .. 

... 

9 19 

:03 

Cattle-dealer* ... 


2,765 

39. 

Bakers ... 


10 

04. 

Contractor* 


24 

40, 

Merehants ... 


501 

105. 

Acrobats .. ... 


282 

41. 

Book seller* 

... 

21 

1 ‘d». 

Well-repairer* ... 

... 

83 

42. 

Darners... 


1 1 

i 107. 

Fishermen 

... 

9 

43 

Silversmiths ... 

... 

2,272 

' 108. 

Corn-grinders 

... 

24 

44. 

Mid wive* ... 

... 

164 

109. 

lVti-doners 


132 

45. 

Milk-seller* ... 


966 

no. 

Sieve-seller* ... 

»>• 

216 

46. 

Bluektmmh* ... 


2,153 

H 1. 

Lecch-appliers 

i.i 

28 

47. 

Necklace-maker* 


747 ; 

i 12. 

Shikaris (hunter*) ... 

••• 

179 

48. 

Lacc-scllcr* 


80 

113. 

Surgeons (jarruh) ... 

... 

78 

49. 

Bedlara ... 


210 

; 1 14. 

Prostitute* ... 

... 

837 

60. 

Sweepers 

••• 

18,869 

116. 

Eunueh* ... 

••• 

28 

61. 

Innkeeper* 


1,437 

j 1 16. 

Government employe* 

... 

508 

52. 

llukka make-maker* 


453 

117. 

Police ... ... 

... 

850 

53. 

Litue and brick-burner* 

**• 

569 

118. 

Petition-writer* ... 

... 

100 

54. 

Kope-*eller» ... 

... 

152 

129. 

Grocers ... 

... 

28,396 

56. 

Miscellaneous dealer* 

••• 

3,433 





56. 

Book-hinder* ... 


36 





57. 

Copyists ... Ml 

••• 

60 





56. 

Basket-maker* 


327 


Total 

... 

800,481 

69. 

Stone-cutters ... 


3 





80. 

Spinner* ... 


675 





et. 

Fruit*ellor* ... 


43 





62. 

Tobacconist* 

HI 

355 





63. 

Saddler* ... 

• •• 

314 





64. 

Letters -out of carts ... 


858 





65. 

Ditto of canids 

HI 

54 
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A r .—dumber of houses in each Paraemah and average number of persons to a 
house, bp the Census of 1805, ZUa BulanJshahar . 


1 

Uargnnah. 

! 

; 

Number of 
houses. 

i 

1 

Population. 

Avrrni.ro num¬ 
ber of per Hwn* 
to a houso. 

Bantu 


... 


17,572 

78,787 

448 

Agoula 


... 


1l,"7« 

5 1.512 

1 54 

!Sa;-’anah 




is, no 

02,31C 

4 11 

Sl.ikarpur ... 





. 

3-68 

Armpshahar 


... 


14,012 

04,52! 

4 41 

Uibai 




15,274 

72,143 

4.72 

Ahur 


... 


11,070 

60,274 

1 54 

Klmrja 




17,150 

90,07 8 

5 19 

rahi'U 



... 

9,710 

47,089 

4*83 

.lewar 


... 


I 

9,710 

49,380 

5‘08 

tSikandardbad 


... 


| 1 2,819 

75,381 

6 88 

Pcnkuur ... 



j 

i 

14,014 

71,480 

492 

Badri 


... 

i 

... j 

1 1.947 

47-012 

3-98 



Total 

i 

171,581 

800,431 

4 05 


Khurjd Town 

t 

4,(21 

! 

1 

24,561 

CIO 


27 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


XI.—Land Revenue, Area, and Population 




IS 

tn 

a 

statute 

I 

i 

Malyuzari or asaesaed 
land. 

j Tahsil. 

Pargaiitth. 

Nuuber of mouzas or tow 

Area in square British 
miles of 640 acres each 

Area in acres. 

Cultivated acres. 

Cultuiable acres. 

r 

i 

Bnran 

141 

139 95 

89,566 

57,817 

12,847 

* 1 

A^oulu 

91 

100*38 

64,246 

45,313 

9,93G 







cq J 

Sayamih 

83 

140 55 

89,955 

49,062 

19,439 

l 

Shikarpur 

85 

90-42 

61,710 

35,899 

14,231 


Tut iil 

400 

477 30 

305,477 

198,091 

56,453 

4 l 

Anupshahur 

105 

120*60 

77,183 

54,081 

13,653 


; Dibai ... 

150 

180-81 

115,720 

79,125 

15,372 

^ ! 

Alttlr 

1 

134 

146*28 

93,617 

58,787 

23,751 


Total 

390 

447*69 

286,520 

. . .... 

191,993 

52,776 

. ( 

KhurjA 

| 1G2 

| 192 46 

123,176 

81,112 

32,010 

Khurja 

Paliusu 

j 1 03 

127*14 

81,369 

54,463 

21,791 

Jo war 

93 

j 140 07 

89,642 

57,163 

24,688 


Total 

358 

459-67 

294,187 

1 92,73S 

78,489 

i [ 

Nikiindiir&bml 

155 

157*74 

100,955 

61,051 

16,247 

j? -4 l 







«!§ l 

Dankour ... 

114 

149*63 

95,764 

47,027 

23,189 







CO ( 

Da dii 

178 

216 36 

138,470 

86,296 

33,116 


Total 

447 

523-73 

335,189 

194,374 

72,552 


Grand Total ... 

1,595 

1,908 39 

1,281,373 

777,196 

260,270 
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of Zild Bulandshahar as in 1805 . 


Minhai or unasscssed 
land. 

•a • 

§ s 

Hate per acre on total area. 

-1 

Hate per acre on total malguzari 
area 

Hate per acre on total cultiva- j 
tion. j 

1 

J 

rt 

*3 

Ck 

o 

G. 

75 

o 

H 

Lakhiraj acres. 

Barren acres. 

Demand on account of ] 
venue for 1863-6 4 in rup 




Ha. a. 

1>. 

Kb. a. p. 

K*. a. p. 


2 789 

16,113 

1,11,445 

1 3 

11 

19 3 

1 14 11 

78,787 

2,451 

6,546 

90,100 

1 6 

5 

1 10 1 

1 15 10 

53,512 

4,258 

7,196 

1,06,645 

1 3 

0 

1 5 9 

1 12 11 

62,346 

1,888 

9,692 

61,045 

0 15 

in 

1 3 0 

111 2 

85,222 

11,386 

39,547 

3,69,235 

1 3 

4 

. 7 2 

1 13 10 

229,867 

368 

9,081 

87,992 

1 2 

3 

1 4 9 

1 10 0 

64,521 

1,435 

19,790 

1,30,614 

1 2 

• 

1 6 1 

1 10 5 

72,143 

11 

11.068 

93,645 

1 0 

0 

l 2 2 

1 9 6 

50,274 

1,812 

39,939 

3,12,251 

1 1 

6 

1 4 9 

1 10 0 

186,938 

156 

9,898 

1,41,386 

1 2 

4 

1 4 0 

1 11 11 

90,678 

21 

5,094 

87,145 

1 1 

2 

1 2 3 

1 9 7 

47,089 

155 

7,636 

88,381 

o 15 

9 

1 1 3 

1 8 9 

49,3B0 

332 

22,628 

3,16,912 

1 1 

3 

1 2 8 

1 10 4 

187,147 

9,617 

14,040 

1,02,110 

1 2 

0 

1 5 2 

1 10 9 

75,381 

17>052 

8,4.6 

68,995 

0 11 

0 

0 15 9 

1 7 6 

47,612 

5,609 

13,449 

1,31,362 

0 15 

2 

1 1 7 

1 8 4 

73,486 

32,276 

35,985 

8,02,467 

0 14 

5 

1 2 2 

1 8 11 

196,479 

45,806 

138,092 

13,00,865 

1 1 

0 

1 4 1 

1 10 9 

800431 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
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XIII.—Area and Population of Zild Bulandshahar hi/ the Census 

I « I | IMITLATloN. 


Parganah. 


Area in square Fir it ink 
statute miles <*f 640 
acres each. 


11 imm 

Agricultural. 
Mules. 


Jlaran 
Auouta 
S.'iya mil 

Sliikarpur ... 


Total of Tahsil Ilaran 


3 I ,590 1 9,710 


1 uhai 
A liar 


Total of Talndl Anupshahar, 


Total of Tain'll Khiirja, 

Si kandarabad ... 

liankour 

JUadii 

Total of Tahf.il Sikaiidarabad, 
Total of the Liistrict ... 


1* ail way 
Military 


106 i 

1:0 **0 

Sr'.O J 

8.7 15 

5,232 

150 j 

1M> M 

123 03 | 

10,31 1 

6.09 » 

i at i 

140 28 

ill Mi | 

H,o 7 2 

6,200 

.’•'jo : 

4 l' 09 

299 99 j 

27, “31 

10,527 

1 02 1 

192 10 

120*79 : 

9.655 

0,523 

103 j 

12714 

85" l0 

0.4 03 

4,412 

93 i 

14-> 07 

89 3.2 

8,0i '6 

6,215 

— . 

-.— • 


- -- 


358 

J 

459 G7 

301 15 

24,124 

16,170 

i i 

1 b ! 

157 74 

95-39 

10,412 

7,036 

1 14 

i 149 03 

73 18 

8,216 

6,191 

178 j 

! 21G 86 

1 34 8 1 

14,278 

9,191 

447 

62373 

303*7 1 

32,906 

21,418 

1,595 

1,908*39 

1,211-37 

110,357 

73,805 


Grand Total 


1,595 1,908 39 1,214-37 Ut5,357 73,805 


Kuropeans ... 
Eurasians 


Total 


Children. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


XIII.—Area and Population of Zild JBuland 


1’arganuh. 

ron 

H IN 

Agricultural. 

j Non-ay ri 

Ft males. 

f Males. 

l 

1 1 

! < 

! o 

<L> 

i g 

3 

< 

Children. 

Jinnm ... ... 

1 7,039 

4,1 IS 

9,4 07 

5,416 

Annuls 

! 3,925 

! 2.17*2 

3,404 

3,593 

Suyamih 

8.925 

4,801 

8,023 

4,674 

Shikdrpur ... 

4,640 

j 2,170 

3,775 

2,56.3 

Total of Tahteil Duran 

21,629 

13,191 

21,669 

16,246 

Ariupvlmhar ... ... 

j 7,400 

4.000 

9,5 1 l 

; 

5.283 i 

Dihui 

9.2 90 

5.054 

12,917 

6,7 «)6 

Aliur 

\ 7 1 

4, <34 

4,768 

3,006 i 

i 

Total of Ttilibil AuApshahar 

£4,003 

13,254 

27,196 

i 

J 13,995 

Khtirju ... ... | 

9,46 5 

4,758 

13,092 

8,700 

TiUuixu ... 

0.26*2 

, 3,35 8 

6.238 

4,198 

•fcwur ... I 

i 

! 

7,28 J 

4, *40 

6 ,534 

3,834 

i 

Total of Tahsil Khurja . j 

22,990 j 

| I2,i6! | 

25,394 | 

| 

16,732 

Sikandut iiluivl 

9,202 

i ! 

; s o i o 

9,503 ! 

5,928 

Dmkt>ur 

7,129 

| 3.95 1 

4.84 3 1 

2,915 

lJtulri ... ... 

1 2,004 | 

c,oot> 

6,934 

4,202 

Total of Tahiti Sikundarutmd 

28,455 j 

16,167 

21,340 

13,045 

Total of the District 

100,037 j 

65,174 

98.599 

60,018 

Railway 

1 

•• i 

... 

341 

17 

Military 

1 

! 


... 

• •• 

Gband Total 

100,037 

55,174 

98,940 

60,035 

Europeans ... 

»•« 




Eurasians 



... 

... 

Total 


| ••• 

1 ’** j 

... 
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shahar by the Census of 18(55—(continued). 


LATION— (continued). 

DUB. 

Musalm.vns. 

cultural . 

Agricultural. 


Females. | Males. j Females. 


Adult. 

Children. 

Adult. 

2 i 

2 i 

15 ; 

O 

1.934 
1,075 ! 

3*5 j 

208 i 

13 

Children. 

8,842 

7,493 

7.748 

4,2 lO 

i 

4,330 

4,340 

4, 37 

1,900 

2,957 

3,135 

567 

433 

2,790 
2,22 2 

536 

348 

1/ ->5 

1,177 

314 

192 

27,923 

~ f 

14,713 | 

i 

7.092 

3,57 2 | 

i 5,896 

3,278 

8,802 

2,589 

4,076 

4,2b! 

4,6 3 
2,303 

995 ' 

I, 1 23 

J, 3a0 

.-,14 

69 4 

861 

99 I 

999 

1,353 

545 

549 

739 

1,833 

23,127 

11,267 

3.498 

2,169 

3,343 

J 3,01 2 
6,025 

6,789 

6,787 

3,010 

3,189 

] ,156 j 

616 1 

1 644 

756 

618 

436 

1 

1,124 

828 

575 

619 

615 

392 

25,496 

12,986 

j 2,318 

1,810 

i 

2,527 

1,527 

9,553 

4,927 

1,056 

683 

1,03.1 

601 

4,440 

2,4 41 

1,185 

676 

i 996 

656 

6,566 

3,472 

1,401 

8a4 

1,365 

848 

20,559 

10,840 

3,642 

2,244 

3,394 

2,085 

97,175 

49,806 

16,550 

9,795 j 

15, ICO 

8,723 

39 

14 


1 j 

... 

... 

" 

IM 


! 

i 


97,214 

44,820 

16.550 

i 

9,795 

15,160 

8,723 






Ml 

• ••• 






... 

... 



— 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


JV 171.—Area and Population of Zild Buland 


POI’L'LATIO S—UancUL). 


Mt.SALMANS AM) OTHERS. 


JSou-dtjrirultural. 


riirganuh. 

Mules. 

Females. 




i 

i 




o 





d 


CD 


• 

1 ^ 

j 



2 



i •? 

J3 

2 





; 5 

l < 

JC 

O 

"3 

T3 

<3 

Damn 

1 5,4 rj 

•■5.25 1 

f 5,307 

2,816 

i 

49,94 9 

1 25,971 ! 

Atfootn 

1 ,8.>2 

t.0'2 

: 2,f 6* 

1,469 

33.127 

j 17. H 9 I 

Ssi\ Hiii.li . . 

2.1 f 3 

1,257 

2,2 47 

1,185 

39,766 

! 20,310 

Shikarjiur 

\7U3 

l .4 a»; 

i 2.226 

j 1,038 

22,491 

j 1 l,oG7 

Total of Tali‘il IJarun 

i 

| it, 110 

1 . 

7,<’k, 

12 448 

1 6,508 

i 

145,333 

74 467 

A nupslmliar 

! 2.008 

l .«•? 6 

! 2,4,87 

1.299 

41.575 

21.829 

Dikii 

1 ,6 1 5 

646 

1,599 

1,254 

47,4*2 

25,999 

Ahur 

; 1,849 

1,110 

1,885 

90S 

31,944 

16,669 

Total of Talif-il Anuj^lmhar, 

6,072 

3,59 i 

5,971 

3,501 

121,001 

64,497 

Kliurja ... ... 

4 080 

2.786 

4 .(',0! 

2.438 

57,31 1 

28.519 

I'aliaMi 

1,4 i 5 

957 

1,259 

8 32 

29.208 

14.774 

Jt'ivur 

i 

1,50 

9.*15 

1.481 

793 

30,442 

15 314 

i 

Total of Tah.'il Klmrja ... 1 

^ 6,771 j 

j 

4,656 

7,341 

4,063 j 

116,961 

58,607 

SikmwlarnbaU ... • 

5,11 ;t ! 

1.912 ■ 

2.935 | 

1,750 1 

4 6,927 

21.144 

Dankour 

:,;.6s | 

1,007 

1,587 1 

831 1 

29.964 

15.8 12 j 

Dmlri 

1,922 ; 

1,071 

1,759 1 

9 45 j 

46,267 

24,535 | 

Total of ThIimI Sikundarakul, 

i c.tioa j 

5,990 j 

6,259 j 

3,532 j 

123,158 j 

64.491 

Total of the District 

50 556 

19,053 | 

32,01 9 

17,604 ! 

506,453 

262.062 

Railway ... 

85 

9 

6 

5 

471 

426 

Military 

... 


... 

... 



Grand Total 

30,641 

1 

19,062 

32,025 

17,609 

506,924 

262,488 

Europeans 





30 

21 

Eurasians 

... 

... 

... 


73 

34 

Total 

- 1 - 

H* 

Ml 

103 

55 
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ahahar, by the census of 1805—(concluded). 



1 

3 

3 

2 

<u 

•si 
*• s 
■gl 

i? 

's. 

Total. 

Total. 

Adult fe¬ 
males. 

Children. 

w 

h 

M 

Girls. 


Females. 

23,978 

28.838 

15,943 

12,*95 

41,914 

.'6,873 

78,787 

663 

16,003 

2,3 s 5 

11,227 

9,158 

28,346 

25. 66 

63,612 

633 

19,456 

2 2.6 SO 

12,143 

10,137 

32,453 

29,893 

62 3*6 

414 

11,424 

J 

12,731 

7,231 

6,500 

18, 98 

16,92* 

36,222 

365 

70,866 

84,634 

46,544 

37 990 

121,011 

108,856 

229,867 

482 

19,746 

22 946 

12,755 

l 

10,191 

34,5 h 4 

i 

i 29.937 

64,521 

636 

21,4 Ml ’ 

21,661 

13,141 

11,520 

39,140 

33,003 

72,143 

410 

15,275 

18,330 

10,186 

8,! 44 

26,855 

23,419 

5d,274 

344 

66,504 

65,937 

1 

36,082 | 

29.855 

100,679 

86,359 

186,938 | 

I 

418 

2^,792 

33,3(7 

18,765 

14,602 

47,284 

! 43,394 

90,678 

471 

14,414 

l?,881 

10.165 

7,716 

21,939 

; 22,150 

47,0-9 

370 

15,'28 

18,938 

) 0,41 8 

8,5:4) | 

25,732 

! 

j 23,648 

i 

49,380 

853 

68,354 

j 70,186 

39,318 

30,838 

97,955 

89,192 

187,147 

407 

22,783 

! 28,4-**4 

15.560 

12,894 

39,704 

' 35,677 

75,3*1 

478 

.4,15 i 

| 17,618 

9,789 

7 859 

25,801 

1 22011 

4?,612 

318 

21,732 

! 27,2,9 

15,34 8 

1 l.a; 1 


33,603 

73,4*6 

840 

68,6 r 7 

j 73,321 

j 40,697 

! 32,624 

105,188 

91,291 

j 19,479 

376 

244,391 

j 293,978 

| 162,671 

13 ,307 

424,733 

j 375,698 

i 800 431 

419 

45 

45 

26 

j !• 

452 

64 

616 


... 


••• 


••• 

... 

i 

... 

244(436 

294,0-3 

162,697 

i 

j 131.326 

j 

425,185 

j 375,762 

800,917 

420 

9 

22 

14 

1 8 

35 

17 

62 


39 

40 

23 

17 

! 

67 

| 

113 

Ml 

48 

62 

87 

25 

92 

I 73 

166 

• •• 






J/r .—Amount of each hind of soil in each Parganah of Zi 7 d Bulandshahar 9 as found at the time of settlement 
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XV. -Prices-current from 1822 to 1872 (Zild Bulandshahar). These prices wm'e 
on the IQlh of the latter half of the month of KicAr ( October) in each year 
except 1872, for which they are as they stood on the 30 th of July (contd.) 


1 526 
182.’ 
1828 

1829 
183J 
1831 
1831 

1833 

1834 
18 <6 

1830 

1837 I 
J838 ( 

1839 

1840 

1841 
J 8 2 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 
1818 
1819 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 , 
1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 > 

1861 j 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 
1 166 

1867 

1868 \ 


Famine J 


Famine ^ 


.ti. C.IM.SC. M.S 

3 ojo 15 O.o 4 

3 6 0 13 0 0 4 

2 12:0 16 0 v) £ 

3 t*;0 14 0 0 
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X VI.—Abstract oj Mortuary Be in >,s from 1805 to 1871 for Zilu BuJandshahar. 






X VII.—Statement showing the Area ? Jama and numler of villages of each Farganah of Zild Bulandshahar at the time of 

each lievotue Settlement. 
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